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ARTICLES 
THE OLD GOSPEL PROLOGUES: 


1. Introduction 


E BRUYNE’S article opened a new chapter in the study of these 
D Prologues. They had been previously printed and discuss:d, 

but singly and on insufficient manuscript evidence; moreover, 
their supposed late dates had tended to diminish the value set on them. 
De Bruyne not only published a text based on a full survey of the extant 
manuscripts, but claimed that the Prologues had a common origin and 
unity, that they had been composed in Greek at Rome in the second half 
of the second century, and that they were specifically anti-Marcionite in 
character. His views won the immediate support of Harnack, whose 
theories on the origin of the New Testament Canon gain valuable con- 
firmation from them, and there has been a renewed interest in the Pro- 
logues as containing valuable additions to our scanty knowledge of the 
Gospel authors. 

While these conclusions have been widely accepted, by Lietzmann 
amongst others, some scholars have shown reserve in accepting them. 
Lagrange, in particular, did not admit more than the priority of the 
Prologues to Mark and Luke to the Monarchian Prologues (c. 385), and 
remained unconvinced of the original unity of the Prologues and of the 
anti-Marcionite character of the Prologue to Luke. For the most part, 
however, controversy has centred on the Prologue to John, and the 
difficulties raised by its accounts of the dictation of the Gospel to Papias 
and of Marcion’s rejection by John. Harnack thought such mistakes 
possible and indeed most easily explicable in the second half of the 
second century, but de Bruyne himself had recourse to emendation to 
solve the second difficulty. Bacon, while admitting as ‘entirely probable’ 


1 Lrrerature. De Bruyne, ‘Les plus anciens prologues latins des Evangiles’, 
Revue Bénédictine, 1928, pp. 193-214. Harnack, ‘Die dltesten Evangelien- 
Prologe und die Bildung des Neuen Testaments’, S.P.A.W. Phil.-Hist. K1. 
1928, pp. 322-41. Lagrange, review of de Bruyne in R.B. xxxviii (1929), pp. 115- 
19. Bacon, Studies in Matthew, pp. 452-63. W. F. Howard, “The Anti-Marcionite 
Prologues to the Gospels’, Exp. T. xlvii (1936), pp. 534-8. R. M. Grant, ‘The 
Oldest Gospel Prologues’, Anglican Theological Review, 1941, pp. 231-45. 
Reference is also made to the Commentaries of Zahn and Lagrange on Luke, 
and to earlier articles of Bacon. 

* F. L. Cross, in The Times of 10 Feb. 1936, suggested that the first difficulty 
might be met by supposing that the original amanuensis in the Prologue was 
John the Elder, but he has not yet put forward his reconstruction of the original 
Prologue. Cf., too, Harnack, Marcion, p. 12*, n. 3. 


(Journal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. VI, Pt. 1, April 1955] 
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a date in the period of Hippolytus for the composition of the original 
Greek Prologues at Rome, maintained his earlier view that the Prologue 
to John had been remodelled and added to under the influence of Tertul- 
lian. Both Howard and Grant,' in accepting the general truth of de 
Bruyne’s theory, enter caveats about the Prologue to John and its 
possible dependence on Tertullian. 

In this divergence of critical opinion on issues 0: such great impor- 
tance for the early history of the tradition about the gospels, a fresh 
examination of the Prologues is perhaps justified. 


2. Have the Prologues a Common Origin? 

De Bruyne has summarized the arguments in favour of the original 
unity of the Prologues as follows: (1) they are united in two main 
branches of the manuscript tradition, the Spanish (TXE) and the best 
textually (FNS); (2) the Prologues to Mark and Luke have similar 
phrases, ‘descripsit idem hoc in partibus Italiae evangelium’ and ‘in 
Achaiae partibus hoc descripsit evangelium’ (Harnack compares from 
the Prologue to John ‘descripsit evangelium dictante Iohanne’); (3) the 
Prologues to Mark and Luke are both used in the Monarchian Prologues; 
(4) the Prologues to Luke and John both show, the one implicitly, the 
other explicitly, an anti-Marcionite tendency. 

These arguments lose much of their impressiveness on examination. 

1. There is no Prologue to Matthew. De Bruyne’s view is that it was 
lost by the fourth century, but he gives no reason for its disappearance. 
Harnack’s explanation that it disappeared because it was very short, 
possibly a single sentence, assumes a curious disproportion between such 
a Prologue and the explanatory discourse of the Prologue to Luke. A 
Prologue to Matthew could have been made an effective vehicle for 
anti-Marcionite apologetic. Moreover, while the other three Prologues 
are found together from the eighth century A.D. (all three in six manu- 
scripts, Mark and Luke, Luke and John, in one manuscript each), they 
are also found separately (Luke in twenty-two, Mark in five, John in 
three manuscripts), and although most of these separate Prologues are 
in manuscripts of late date, and may well be drawn from the Prologues 
in their united form, they include our only Greek versions of the Pro- 
logue to Luke,* and the two oldest manuscripts of this Prologue which 


! Grant, art. cit., pp. 232-3, thinks that the Prologue to Luke was written 
first, perhaps in Achaea, as the reply of the Catholic Church to Marcion, and that 
it may be no later than Papias (140-507); the Prologue to Mark was written at 
Rome later, but is anterior to Irenaeus. 

? A = Athens g1, 10th or 12th century. B = Bodley Misc. 141, 11th century, 
which contains only the first paragraph of the Prologue. 
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THE OLD GOSPEL PROLOGUES 3 


we possess." It is perhaps significant that the two groups of united 
Prologues show some signs of rewriting in this Prologue, where we 
can check them with the Greek manuscript and earlier Latin manu- 
scripts.* 

2. The similarity in phrasing between the Prologues to Mark and 
Luke is confined to the words descripsit in partibus [Italiae: Achaiae] 
evangelium, and it is improbable that the same author would describe 
Mark as writing in partibus Italiae and then feel obliged to repeat in 
the Prologue to Luke that Mark had written im Italia.3 In view of the 
fact that all our manuscripts of the Prologue to Mark that have been 
preserved separately are late and probably derive from the Prologue in 
ite ‘united’ form, a more likely explanation is assimilation on the part 
of the scribe who combined the Prologues. 

3. The Prologue to Luke is certainly used, probably in its Latin form, 
by the author of the Monarchian Prologues, but the only important 
agreement between the Prologue to Mark and the Monarchian Prologue 
is on Mark’s deformity. As the Monarchian Prologue does not use the 
word colobodactylus, but speaks of Mark cutting off his thumb, after he 
believed, to disqualify himself for the priesthood, there is no real case 
for dependence here. That Mark was ‘curt-fingered’ was known already 
to Hippolytus, and the explanation given in the Monarchian Prologue 
seems to derive, not from knowledge of our Prologue, but from an 
attempt to find a reason for the fact. 

There is no reference in the Monarchian Prologue to Mark as Peter’s 
interpreter nor to the writing of the gospel after Peter’s ‘departure’. 
The Monarchian Prologues, in fact, furnish valuable evidence for 
the independent circulation of the Prologue to Luke in the fourth 
century.4 


! ff = Corbeiensis, Paris, B.N. 17225, 5th century (or even earlier: cf. 
Buchanan, ¥.7.S. vii (1905-6), pp. 99-121, 236-67). D = B.N. 17226, 7th 
century. 

? For TX, with their additions from Jerome, De viris illustribus, this is easily 
demonstrated. E, although generally agreeing with TX in its additions to the 
Prologues to Mark and John, for the Prologue to Luke is apparently dependent 
on a variant text—itself a sign of the way in which individual gospels and their 
Prologues tended to ‘wander’. For FNS, cf. ‘Zaccarias’ for ‘Malachias’, and 
descripsit primum revelationem for scripsit apocalypsim (de Bruyne, art. cit., 
Pp. 198-9). 

3 Lagrange, art. cit., p. 116. Coincidence cannot be ruled out as a possibility: 
cf. Romani sunt in partibus Italiae in the Marcionite Prologue to Romans. 

* Morin, Rev. Bénéd., 1913, pp. 153-73, has given reasons for associating the 
Monarchian Prologues with the teaching of the Priscillianist Instantius c. 
A.D. 383. An apparent dependence on the Prologue to Luke alone is also shown 
by a Coptic inscription of the 6th or 7th century, at Assiut, quoted by Lagrange, 
Comm. Lc.3, p. xcvi, from G. Lefebure, Egypte chrétienne, Annales du service des 
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4. The Prologue to Luke contains no direct reference to Marcion 
like the—clearly unhistorical—one in the Prologue to John. Harnack: 
interprets the references to ‘this whole Gospel’, to the necessity for ‘the 
accurate narrative of the dispensation’, and to the beginning with the 
Baptist’s birth, as well as the strikingly high estimate of the Baptist and 
the bringing in of the Old Testament, as all specifically anti-Marcionite. 
But this is hardly applicable to the phrase ‘that they should not be dis- 
tracted by Jewish fables’, and Lagrange has shown: that the points on 
which Harnack has fastened are to be understood in a wider sense and 
that they have affinities both with 1 Timothy i. 4-6, and with passages 
in Irenaeus} which deal with a number of different heresies. 

But the decisive argument against de Bruyne’s view of the original 
unity of the Prologues has not yet been mentioned. It is that the Pro- 
logue to Luke is not only out of scale with the other Prologues, but is in 
its form an ‘inclusive’ Prologue, combining special information on Luke 
and his gospel with short references to the writing of the other gospels, 
Acts, and the Apocalypse. Such a form would be incomprehensible if 
the Prologue to Luke had been composed as one of a series of Prologues 
on the gospels; it becomes understandable only if it was originally 
prefaced to a copy of the third gospel which was circulating indepen- 
dently. The Prologues, therefore, are best discussed separately. 


3. The Prologue to Mark 


Marcus adseruit, qui colobo- Mark related, who was called 


dactylus est nominatus, ideo quod 
ad ceteram corporis proceritatem 
digitos minores habuisset. Iste in- 
terpres fuit Petri. Post excessionem 
ipsius Petri descripsit idem hoc in 
partibus Italiae evangelium. 


‘curt-fingered’ because his fingers 
were too short for the size of the 
rest of his body. He was Peter’s in- 
terpreter. After the departure of 
Peter himself this same man wrote 
this Gospel in the regions of Italy. 





The text printed is that of de Bruyne. The textual variations are un- 
important, except for considerable additions found in the manuscripts 
TXEO, which have been taken from Jerome, De viris illustribus 8. 


colobodactylus] For the meaning cf. xoAoBdépw Lev. xxi. 18 (LXX), 
and xoAoBorpdynAos Adamant. Physiogn. ii. 21. This is the only 
occurrence of the word in Latin, although the Greek form is found 


Antiquités, x. 9, 1909: ‘As for Luke the physician, he was a disciple of the 

apostles. Afterwards he followed Paul. He lived 84 years. He wrote this Gospel 

while he was in Achaea [28]. Later he wrote Acts [24]. The Gospel according to 

Matthew [27]. It was the first of the Gospels. It was written in Judaea. As for 

Mark (his Gospel) was written in Italy [18].’ 
1 Art. cit., pp. 331-2. 


? Art. cit., pp. 117-18. 
3 Esp. Adv. Haer. 111. xi. 4. 
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THE OLD GOSPEL PROLOGUES 5 


in Hippol. Refut. vii. 30, in the course of an anti-Marcionite 
polemic, “These are not the words of Paul the Apostle, nor of Mark 
the curt-fingered—for none of them are written in the Gospel 
according to Mark—but of Empedocles’. 

A different and fanciful explanation of Mark’s deformity is 
given by the Monarchian Prologue (cf. p. 3 supra), and a number of 
possibilities have been suggested by modern scholars, e.g. Mark’s 
cowardly behaviour at Perga (Wordsworth, N.7. Lat. i. 173), a 
malformation of the toes (Chase, H.D.B. iii. 247), the incomplete 
state of the second gospel (V. Bartlet, 7.7.S. vi. 123); but that 
given in this Prologue is a reasonable one, and may well be correct. 
For the survival in tradition of such a personal reminiscence side 
by side with less credible material cf. the reference in the Acts of 
Paul (Martyrdom ii), written in Asia c. A.D. 160, to Barsabas 
Iustus ‘of the broad feet’. 

interpres . . .Petri] Cf. Papias, M. épynvevris Ilérpov yevopevos 
(Eus. H.E. 111. xxxix. 15). The phrase recurs in the later tradition, 
e.g. in Victorinus of Pettau (Comm. in Apoc., p. 50, ll. 19 ff., ed. 
Haussleiter) ‘Marcus interpres Petri . . ... The variant in TXEO 
‘discipulus et interpres Petri’, though reminiscent of Iren. Adv. 
Haer. ut. i. 1, M. 6 pabnris Kai éppnvevris ITérpov, is in fact 
drawn, like their additions at the close of the Prologue, from 
Jerome. 

post excessionem ipsius Petri] Probably here ‘after Peter’s death’; cf. 
Iren. Adv. Haer. il. i. 1 pera 5é rHv Tovrwv ELodov Mdpxos xr. 
The Prologue is not necessarily drawing from Irenaeus, who places 
the writing of the gospel after the death not only of Peter but of 
Paul also. This form of the tradition is, however, old, and was super- 
seded in the third century by the apologetic (?) version that Mark 
wrote his gospel in Peter’s lifetime. 

descripsit idem hoc in partibus Italiae evangelium] Cf. the Prologue to 
Luke, the Latin form of which reads ‘in Achaiae partibus hoc de- 
scripsit evangelium’, and the curious sentence in the Marcionite 
Prologue to Romans, ‘Romani sunt in partibus Italiae’, which 
suggests that Rome is not excluded by the phrase here. 


Original language. Colobodactylus must be derived from a Greek form 
of the tradition about Mark, and although this does not of itself prove 
that the Prologue was originally in Greek, its early date (see below) 
makes this probable. 

Date and place of origin. The more important similarities between the 
Prologue and Irenaeus have been noted above. They are not close enough 
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to indicate direct dependence either way,' but they do show that both 
have drawn from the tradition about Mark’s gospel at about the same 
stage in its growth. It is probable that Papias’ quotation from the Elder 
is the source of this tradition which later underwent considerable de- 
velopment. What Papias left unmentioned was filled up on the basis of 
general likelihood, of apologetic interest, and, later, of legend. Thus the 
placing of the writing of the gospel at Rome was a natural deduction 
from 1 Peter v. 13. The time of writing gave more scope for guesswork, 
and it is significant that, while Irenaeus and the Prologue agree that it 
was after the death of Peter, Clement of Alexandria places it in the life- 
time of Peter, ‘Peter neither approving nor disapproving’, and Origen, 
followed by Eusebius, asserts that Peter did approve. It is a justifiable 
inference that our Prologue is comparatively early and that it is Western 
rather than Eastern. 

This is borne out by the description of Mark’s deformity, for which, 
apart from the Western Monarchian Prologues, our’only witness is 
Hippolytus, and our Prologue may have been originally written at Rome 
even before his time. There is no reason why it should not have been 
composed for a single copy of Mark circulating independently. Whether 
the second gospel was written at Rome or not, and I do not share the 
view that it was, little interest seems to have been taken in its association 
with Mark and Peter before the middle of the second century ; once that 
connexion, so important for apologetics, had become widely known, its 
circulation must have increased greatly and the need for a Prologue been 
felt. In another fifty years the appearance of more general works like the 
Muratorian Canon would have rendered such simple introductions 
unnecessary. A date towards the close of the second century at Rome is 
therefore probable. 

It has been suggested earlier that the phrase in partibus Italiae may 
well have been due to a rewriting of the Prologue by whoever associated 
it with the Prologue to Luke, so that we can only guess at the original 
phrase, although it presumably referred the composition of the gospel 
to Rome. 

For the union with the Prologue to Luke we can give no approximate 
date. The earliest manuscript in which the two are found in combination 
is a Spanish one of the eighth century. It is probable, however, that the 
two Prologues were already in Latin when they were combined, and the 
union may have been effected in Africa. 


1 Lagrange, art. cit., p. 116, has shown that the balanced structure of Irenaeus’ 
reference to Peter and Paul in this connexion makes it very unlikely that he is 
here dependent on the Prologue. The reference to Mark’s deformity in the Pro- 
logue is against its direct dependence on Irenaeus. 
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THE OLD GOSPEL PROLOGUES 





4. The Prologue to Luke 


éorw 6 Aovxds Avrioxeds Lupos, 
latpés rH TExvNQ, BaOnTIs drooTdAwy 
yevopevos, Kai datepov ITavAw map- 
axoAovOjcas péxpis Tod paptupiov 
5 avrod, SovAevoas tH Kupiw amepi- 
ondoTws, ayvatos, arexvos, 
éySojKovra Tecadpwv exouyOn €v TH 
Bowrtig, wAjpyns mvevparos ayiov. 
odros mpouTmapxovtwv dn evayye- 
10 Aiwy, Tod péev Kata MarBaiov ev rH 
*Iovdaia dvaypadgévros, tod 5é Kata 
Mépxov év rj "ItaXia, obros mpotpa- 
meis bo mvedpatos ayiou év Tots mepi 
riv Ayaiav 76 av rodro cuveypayato 
15 evayyédov, SnAdv bia Tod mpoowniou 
TodTo avTO Gt mpo avTod aAAa €oTi 
yeypappeva Kai ort avayKaiov hv Tots 
€& €Ovav mortois tiv axpBh ris 
oixovopias éxbécbar dinynaw vrép 
20 rod pH tais "Iovdaixais pvbodAovias 
mepromaoba adbrovs, pyre aiperixais 
kai xevais gdavracias dratwpévous 
doroxyjoa tis aAnbeias. ws dvay- 
KawoTtatny obv obcav «dus ev apxij 
25 mapeAnpayer Tiv Tod ’Iwdvvou yévvn- 
aw, Os €otw apx} Tod evayyedXiou, 
mpodpomos Tod Kupiov yevouevos Kai 
Kowwvds €v TE TM KaTapriop@ Tod 
edayyeAiov Kai tH Tot Bamrioparos 
30 dkaywyp = kai TVEVLATOS 
kowwvia. tavrns Tis 
peuvnrar mpodyrns év tois dwdexa. 
cai 31) perémecta Eypawev 6 adres 
Aouxds mpdgeis dmoatoAwy. vartepov 
35 5¢ "Iwavyns 6 amdorodos ex tav 
dudexa éyparev riv amoxdAuyw ev TH 
viow IIdtyw xai peta taira ro 
evayyéAvov. 


é€ra@v 


TH «TOU 
oixovopias 


Luke is a Syrian of Antioch, a 
doctor by profession, who was a dis- 
ciple of apostles, and later followed 
Paul until his martyrdom. He served 
the Lord without distraction, un- 
married, childless, and fell asleep at 
the age of 84 in Boeotia, full of the 
Holy Spirit. 

He, when Gospels were already in 
existence—that according to Matthew 
written in Judaea, that according to 
Mark in Italy—,impelled by the Holy 
Spirit wrote this whole Gospel in the 
regions of Achaea. He shows by means 
of the preface this very fact, that be- 
fore him other Gospels had been writ- 
ten, and that it was necessary to set 
forth, for those of the Gentiles who be- 
lieved, the accurate narrative of the 
dispensation, that they should not be 
distracted by the Jewish fables nor 
miss the truth through deception by 
the heretical and vain fantasies. So we 
have received as most necessary im- 
mediately at the beginning the birth of 
John, who is the beginning of the Gos- 
pel, in that he was a forerunner of the 

Lord and a sharer both in the prepara- 
tion of the Gospel and in the plan of 
baptism and the fellowship of the 
Spirit. This dispensation a prophet 
among the Twelve calls to mind. 

And afterwards the same Luke 
wrote the Acts of the Apostles; and 
later John the apostle of the Twelve 
wrote the Apocalypse in the island of 
Patmos and after this the Gospel. 


The text given by de Bruyne, which has been followed, is that of our 
only complete Greek manuscript of the Prologue, Athens 91 (= A), 
corrected occasionally in the first paragraph by the fragmentary Bod. 
Misc. Gr. 141 (= B). The more important variants preserved in the 
Latin form of the Prologue and the Monarchian Prologues (Mon. Prol.) 
with conjectural restorations of the Greek are noted below. 


Lines 6-7. éra@v dySoyjKovra tecodpwv] A: 75° ére B: 


octuaginta 


quattuor TXEOC: septuaginta (+-et ML) quattuor vel LXXIIII 


ffMLF2AZWH Mon. Prol.:; LXXXVIIII F'SN. 
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Lines 7-8. 77 Bowria] A: OnBats rH pytpoweAa rijs Bowrias B: 
Boeotia ffF NSAZW: Bithynia cett. Mon. Prol. 

Lines 23-25. ws dvayxaordrny . . . mapeArjpaper] itaque perquam 
necessariam statim in principio scripsit latt.: cf. Iren. Adv. Haer, 
I1I. xiv. 3, ‘plurima enim et magis necessaria evangelii per hunc 
(Lucam) cognovimus, sicut Iohannis generationem ... .’ 

Lines 28-29. év re r@ Katrapriou@ rod edayyeAiov] ad perfectionem 
populi latt.: rod Aaod coniecit Zahn. 

Line 30. dvaywyf] inductionem latt.: eicaywyf coniecit Harnack. zve- 
patos] passionis latt.: waBovs comiecit Zahn: wafyjyaros coniecit 
Harnack. 

Line 32. péuvnra] + Malachiel (Malachias TX zaccarias FNSML 
zacharias <deletum) malachias O) latt. 

Lines 35-36. 6 dmdcrodos ex trav Swdexa] apostolus ffFNSML: 
evangelista cett. 

Line 36. éypayev rhv amoxdAvyw] descripsit primum (primus ML) 
revelationem FNSML: scripsit apocalypsim cett. 

Line 38. + in Asia latt. Mon. Prol. 


A Syrian of Antioch] The association of Luke with Antioch is implied 
in the ‘Western’ Text of Acts xi. 28. It is found in Eusebius, H.E. 
111. iv. 6, and Quaest. ad Stephanum (Mai Bibl. Nov. Patr. tv. i. 270), 
and, in dependence on Eusebius, in Jerome De vir. ill. 7 and others. 

a disciple of apostles] For parallels in Irenaeus and Eusebius see below. 

until his martyrdom] Cf. Mur. Can., ‘Lucas . . . comprendit, quae sub 
praesentia eius singula gerebantur, sicuti . . . et profectionem Pauli 
ab urbe ad Spaniam proficiscentis’. 

without distraction] Cf. 1 Cor. vii. 35. 

at the age of 84] Cf. Luke ii. 37. The balance of textual evidence 
favours 74 as the original reading. 

. . in Boeotia . . . in the parts of Achaea] Cf. Jerome, Comm. in Matth., 
prooem. 7, ‘Lucas. . . in Achaiae Boeotiaeque partibus volumen 
condidit’, and Paulinus of Nola Carm. xix. 83. Bithynia appears to 
be a copyist’s mistake. Jerome (De vir. ill.) speaks of the transfer of 
the remains of Andrew and Luke to Constantinople in 357 by 
Constantine, presumably from Achaea, although Philostorgius 
H.E. iii. 2 is the first explicit witness of this. 

as most necessary . . . the birth of John] The affinity with Iren. Adv. 
Haer, t11. xiv. 3 is discussed below: cf.,too, Mur. Can., ‘et ideo prout 
assequi potuit ita et a nativitate Iohannis incipit dicere’. 

This dispensation a prophet among the Twelve] The Latin translator, 

by adding ‘Malachi’, seems to have interpreted this primarily of 
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John the Baptist of Mal. iii. 1 (and 4, 5?). A later scribe seems to 
have felt the difficulty of this, and to have substituted Zechariah 
(by reason of Zech. iii. 8, vi. 12-13, xii. 10?). 

John the apostle of the Twelve] Such an explicit identification of the 
author of the gospel with the son of Zebedee suggests a third- 
century date. But the Latin may here preserve the right reading, 
and ‘of the Twelve’ may have crept in from the ‘prophet among the 
Twelve’ above. 

and after this the Gospel] The Latin ‘in Asia’ is probably original, as it 
is demanded by the naming of provinces for the other gospels. 


Relationship with Irenaeus. Some of the points of resemblance between 
this Prologue and Irenaeus are of only minor importance, as they occur 
elsewhere in the tradition and are natural deductions from Luke’s own 
works. Thus the Prologue’s phrase ‘who was a disciple of apostles and 
later followed Paul until his martyrdom’ finds partial echoes in Iren. 
Ado. Haer. 111. x. 1 (‘Lucas . . . sectator et discipulus apostolorum’) and 
ul. i. 1 (“Lucas . . . sectator Pauli’). A reference to Luke’s acquaintance 
with ‘the rest of the apostles’ is found also in Eusebius in a passage 
apparently independent of Irenaeus, but brought into connexion with 
the words of Luke’s preface." 

There are affinities, too, between the Prologue’s references to ‘Jewish 
fables’ and ‘heretical fantasies’ and Iren. Adv. Haer. ‘11. xi. 4, but 
Lagrange? has shown that here the Prologue is probably dependent on 
1 Timothy i. 4-6. On the other hand there is a striking similarity 
between Iren. Adv. Haer. 111. xiv. 3 and the Prologue which cannot be 
easily accounted for except by direct dependence. Irenaeus’ words 
are given in the textual note above on lines 23-25. While the Muratorian 
Canon also stresses Luke’s beginning with the birth of John, ‘ita et a 
nativitate Iohannis incipit dicere’, the further parallel, peculiar to the 
Prologue and Irenaeus, ‘most necessary (magis necessaria)’, cannot be 
satisfactorily explained except by the use of a common source—and 
we cannot trace such a source—or by dependence. This dependence 
appears to be on the side of the Prologue, for Irenaeus’ use of the 
phrase is a wide one, not confined to the birth of John only, and his 
employment of the first person is entirely natural in the context, whereas 
its unsuitability in the Prologue is shown by its alteration to the third 
person in the Latin version.3 The extensive biographical details of the 
first paragraph of the Prologue, however, clearly owe nothing to Irenaeus 


h. H.E. in. iv. 6‘... very frequently in Paul’s company and closely associated 
with the rest of the apostles’. 


* Comm. Lc.}, p. xv. 3 Lagrange, R.B. 1929, p. 115. 
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in spite of incidental agreements, and the Prologue does not employ 
Irenaeus’s description of Luke as ‘setting down in a book the gospel 
which Paul preached’.' 

Date, unity, and value. If Irenaeus affords a terminus a quo, the 
Monarchian Prologues furnish a terminus ante quem, c. 380, for their use 
of a Latin form of the Prologue is generally accepted.* 

The Prologue itself falls into two parts of unequal value. The first, 
biographical, paragraph gives a number of facts about Luke credible in 
themselves, and not all to be deduced from the New Testament. In 
particular his virginity, which is not stressed like that of John in the 
Monarchian Prologues, his age, and the place of his death seem to re- 
flect a genuine tradition. As for his Antiochene origin, while the problems 
of the ‘Western’ Text of Acts are still largely unsolved, it seems more 
likely that a genuine tradition gave rise to Luke’s association with 
Antioch in the ‘Western’ Text of Acts xi. 28 than that the ‘Western’ 
Text itself gave rise to the tradition, of which this Prologue is probably, 
next to the ‘Western’ Text itself, our earliest extant witness.3 

The rest of the Prologue, with its description of the purpose of the 
gospel and its list of some other New Testament books, where they were 
written, and in what order, is on a different level. The accepted, but 
erroneous, order of the gospels, and the attribution of the Apocalypse 
and the fourth gospel to John ‘the Apostle of the Twelve’ suggest a 
period subsequent to Irenaeus who never goes quite so far in his identi- 
fication of the author of the fourth gospel. The description of Luke’s 
reasons for writing and for starting with the birth of John is apologetic, 
though not specifically or exclusively anti-Marcionite,s and shows no 
sign of resting ultimately on a personal acquaintance with Luke. 

An exception may be made here for the writing of the gospel ‘in the 
parts of Achaea’, but this is an easy deduction from his death in Boeotia. 


" Adv. Haer. tt. i. 1. 2 Zahn, Lk. Komm., p. 745. 











3 Zahn’s assumption (Lk. Komm., pp. 743-4) that the Prologue is dependent | 


on Eusebius for Luke’s Antiochene origin, medical skil!, discipleship of apostles, 
and companionship with Paul, ignores both the New Testament and early 
witness to these facts, and the other distinctive details given about Luke by the 
Prologue and not found in Eusebius. 

+ The view of R. M. Grant, art. cit., p. 232, that the Prologue to Luke was ‘the 
reply of the Catholic Church to Marcion’, cannot be sustained in the absence of 
any specific reference to Marcion. Moreover, the reply was in fact a stress on the 
apostles behind the four gospels, and some embarrassment was felt about Luke, 
whose text (Pseudo-Tertullian cites Luke vi. 43 and Epiphanius Luke v. 39 f. in 
this connexion) had been appealed to by Marcion. Tertullian accordingly mini- 
mizes the value of Luke ‘not an apostle, but an apostolic man; not a master, but 
a disciple, and so inferior to a master—at least as far behind him as the apostle 
whom he followed (and that, no doubt, was Paul) was behind the others’ (Adv. 
Mare. iv. 2). 
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THE OLD GOSPEL PROLOGUES II 


It may well be that the Prologue in its present form is a third-century 
work which incorporates, if not an earlier and purely biographical 
Prologue, at least earlier and very valuable biographical material. That 
it was composed to go with a copy of Luke in independent circulation 
has been shown above to be far the most reasonable explanation of its 

liar form. We can only guess at where it was written, but an origin 
in Greece itself is possible. 


5. The Prologue to Fohn 








Evangelium lIohannis manife- 
statum et datum est ecclesiis ab 
Johanne adhuc in corpore consti- 
tuto, sicut Papias nomine Hieropoli- 


The Gospel of John was mani- 
fested and given to the churches by 
John while still in the body, as 
Papias of Hierapolis, a dear disciple 


10 ab eo fuisset improbatus eo quod 
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of John, has recorded in his ex- 
oteric, that is in his last five books. 
For he wrote the Gospel while John 
dictated standing (or accurately ?). 

But Marcion the heretic, when 
he had been rejected by him be- 
cause of his contrary opinions, was 
expelled by John. He had in fact 
brought writings or letters to him 
from the brothers who were in 
Pontus. 


5 tanus, discipulus Iohannis carus, in 
exotericis, id est in extremis quin- 
que libris retulit. Descripsit vero 
evangelium, Iohanne dictante recte. 

Verum Marcion hereticus, cum 


contraria sentiebat, abiectus est ab 
Iohanne. Is vero scripta vel epistu- 
las ad eum portaverat a fratribus 
qui in Pontus fuerunt. 


Lines 5-6. in exotericis, id est in extremis] exotericis pro exeticis' 
scriptum, et postea glossatum? 

Lines 11-12. ab Iohanne] sic codd. : om. Harnack: nomen cuiusdam episcopi 
Romani coniecit de Bruyne. 


De Bruyne’s text is followed (but cf. note on lines 11-12). The manu- 
script variants are for the most part easily accounted for, and are not of 
major importance. Notes are not appended, as the relevant points are 
covered in the discussion that follows as to the date and value of the 
Prologue. 


The Original Language of the Prologue 
There are some indications that the Prologue was originally written 
in Greek. Lightfoot? pointed out that adhuc in corpore constituto suggests 


' [So Mr. Heard’s typescript. If ‘exeticis’ be not a typing error, it is to be 
presumed that Mr. Heard regarded ‘exoteri is’ as a scribe’s emendation of a 
meaningless ‘exeticis’ which he found in the text he was copying. In that case 
‘exeticis’ needs explanation; and the most likely explanation would seem t> be 
that it was a corruption of an original ‘exegeticis’ (cf. Eusebius H.E. 111. xxxix. 1). 
But Mr. Heard may have himself intended ‘exegeticis’, or something similar, and 
accidentally mistyped ‘exeticis’. H. F. D. S.] 

* Essays in Supernatural Religion, p. 213. 
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translation from a Greek original ‘ér: év 7@ owpare Kabeordros’,' and 
Zahn? thought that in the second paragraph scripta vel epistulas rendered 
an original ypdypara and a fratribus qui in Ponto fuerunt rather clumsily 
represented ‘wapa trav év [Iévrw adeAdav’. 
Historical Value 

In its present form the Prologue contains two statements which cannot 
be accepted as true. John’s dictation of his gospel to Papias cannot be 
reconciled with the silence of Irenaeus and Eusebius on this point, and 
John’s rejection of Marcion is a manifest anachronism. The funda. 
mental problem of the Prologue is whether because of these errors it is 
to be written off as a late and worthless compilation, of interest only for 
the growth of legend, or whether behind these errors lies some nucleus 
of valuable and early information which has been distorted through 
misunderstanding. 

A number of attempts have been made to show that the second 
explanation is the right one. Lightfoot; was inclined to believe that 


Papias may have quoted the gospel ‘delivered by John to the Churches, | 


which they wrote down (d7éypadov) from his lips’, and that a later 
writer, mistaking the ambiguous azéypadov interpreted it, ‘I wrote 
down’, thus making Papias himself the amanuensis. Against this view 
the silence of Eusebius must still be held decisive; it is difficult to believe 
that, after giving extracts from Papias on Matthew and Mark, he would 
have withheld one on the writing of John’s gospel, and that such a 
reference would have been overlooked by all other early writers. This 
silence is equally fatal to Bacon’s views that the first sentences of the 
Prologue reflect a genuine testimony of Papias to the Apocalypse, which 
has been confused with the gospel, although such a theory would explain 
the puzzling manifestatum and in corpore constituto and is consistent with 
Papias’ use of the Apocalypse and his witness to its credibility. Nor does 
Bacon give any convincing explanation of how such a saying, which 
would have been highly valued by the Millenarians, has survived only 
in such a distorted form. Harnack: finds a possible element of truth in 
the appeal to Papias as a witness for the publication of the gospel in 
John’s lifetime, but his hypothesis that Papias was denying the publica- 
tion of John’s gospel after his death, implied in John xxi. 23-24, fails, 
like the theories above, to account for the silence of Irenaeus and 
Eusebius about such a testimony of Papias. 


Cf. Origen Matth. comm. ser. 138. 

Forschungen, vi, p. 127, n. 1. 

Op. cit., p. 214. 

F.B.L. xxxii (1913), pp. 211-15: ¥.T.S. xxiii (1922), pp. 151-8. 
5 Marcion’, p. 12*. 
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The attempt to find a kernel of truth in the rejection of Marcion by 
John is even more difficult, and involves a drastic change in the text. 
De Bruyne' conjectures that John’s name has erroneously crept in and 
replaced that of a Roman bishop: Harnack* omits ab Johanne to obtain 
a rejection by Papias; but neither solution is convincing. It must be 
admitted that the Prologue has nothing new of value to tell us in the way 
of a piece of lost tradition, preserved in an altered and disfigured form. 
Date and Origin 

Bacon, who distinguished between the two parts of the Prologue, was 
convinced that the story of Marcion’s rejection by John rested on a late 
misunderstanding of some scattered passages in Tertullian, and his 
theory has met with sufficient success to demand treatment in some detail. 

Tertullian is the first, as far as our knowledge goes, to state that John 
had condemned Marcion by anticipation in his gospels and epistle.s Healso 
speaks in the Adversus Marcionem of Marcion’s rejection by the Catholic 
Church, and of some letter of his which later Marcionites might not 
accept: then, after some intervening paragraphs, Tertullian refers to 
Marcion’s adulteration of the gospel, and how he has erased everything 
that was contrary to his own opinions. A table shows the resemblances 
between Tertullian’s language and that of the Prologues. 


Prologue Tertullian 

...Verum Marcion hereticus,cum [of Marcion] contraria quaeque 
ab eo fuisset improbatus eo quod erasit. (Adv. Marc. iv. 6.) 
contraria sentiebat, abiectus est [of Marcion] Si scripturas opinioni 
ab Johanne. Is vero scripta vel tuae resistentes non . . . reiecisses 
epistulas ad eum pertulerat a . . . confudisset te in hac specie 
fratribus qui in Ponto fuerunt. evangelium Johannis. (De Carne 

Christi 6.) 


. et pecuniam in primo calore 
fidei catholicae ecclesiae contulit, 
proiectam mox cum ipso, post- 
quam in heresim . . . descivit. 
Quid nunc si negaverint Marcio- 
nitae primam apud nos fidem 
eius adversus epistulam quoque 
ipsius? Quid si nec epistulam 
agnoverint? (Adv. Marc. iv. 4.) 

’ Art. cit., pp. 207-9. 

* Art. cit., pp. 333-4. Dr. R. Eisler’s attempt in The Enigma of the Fourth 
Gospel, 1938, to make Marcion the amanuensis, by changing the punctuation, 
should perhaps be mentioned here. 

* J.B.L. xxxii (1913), pp. 109-11; F.7.S. xxiii (1922), pp. 143-5; Studies in 
Matthew, pp. 456-9. 

* De Carne Christi 3 (see following table). 

* Praescriptio 33: ‘It is Marcion who is designated Antichrist by John in his 
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The likenesses here are more apparent than real. The Prologue speaks 
of Marcion’s contrary opinions, Tertullian of things contrary to Mar. 
cion’s opinions: the letters of the Prologue are clearly letters of com. 
mendation, the letter in Tertullian' is apparently one of Marcion’s own 
composition, written at a time when he agreed with Catholic teaching, 
The verbal parallels in Tertullian must be adjudged at once too dis. 
persed and too different in their import to render dependence at al] 
probable. 

Bacon’s theory must therefore be rejected, and other evidence be 
sought for establishing the date and origin of the Prologue. For each of 
its two paragraphs we have one parallel, and one parallel only, in the 
extant tradition. A late catena on John? includes a prologue of unknown 
authorship and date, which runs as follows: 

For last of these John, who was given the name of Son of Thunder, 
when he was very old, as Irenaeus and Eusebius and others who were 
faithful historians in succession have handed down to us, at that point of 
time when dread heresies were springing up dictated the Gospel to his own 
disciple Papias of Hierapolis of good life, to complement those who before 
him preached the word to the nations throughout the whole world. 

Philastrius, writing c. 388, asserts (haer. 45) of Marcion, 

devictus et fugatus a beato Iohanne evangelista et a presbyteris de civitate 
Efesi Romae hanc haeresim seminabat. 
The passage of Philastrius does nct give the impression of being derived 
from our Prologue, which has no mention of the ‘presbyters’, Ephesus, 
or the move to Rome. It seems in fact to be an exaggerated and ana- 
chronistic completion of Irenaeus’s two stories of John’s denunciation 
of Cerinthus and Polycarp’s rejection of Marcion, worked into a general 
narrative about Marcion. On the other hand it indicates an obvious 
source for the information on Marcion in our Prologue, though not 
necessarily itself a direct source. 

The catena prologue, too, is clearly not drawn from our Prologue, but 
represents a similar tradition whose origin in that form is manifestly 
much later than the time of Eusebius. 


Epistle.’ Irenaeus (Adv. Haer. 11. iii. 4) speaks of Polycarp applying the phrase 
‘Firstborn of Satan’ to Marcion on meeting him, and of Polycarp telling how 
John, the disciple of the Lord, had referred to Cerinthus as the enemy of the 
truth. 

? Bacon, 7.B.L. xxxii (1913), p. 209, quotes also from the preceding chapter of 
the Adversus Marcionem the phrase ‘sed enim Marcion nactus epistulam . ..’, 
but, as the passage continues ‘... Pauli ad Galatas etiam ipsos apostolos 
suggillantis’, it can hardly have suggested to the writer of the Prologue letters 
of commendation from Pontus! 

2 The manuscript of the catena, published by Cordier in 1630, has disappeared, 
but appears to have been written in the gth century or later. 
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Such evidence as these parallels afford must be held to be against the 
early origin of the Prologue. De Bruyne and Harnack have argued that 
the story of the dictation of the gospel to Papias, though false, could 
have been in circulation already in the second century. The Muratorian 
Canon, it is true, shows that legendary accounts of the writing of the 
fourth gospel were early abroad, but it is hard to believe that, except for 
these isolated and late parallels, no echoes of the dictation to Papias and 
the rejection of Marcion by John would have survived if these stories 
had been current so early. Moreover, the phrase ‘dear disciple of John’ 
raises further difficulties ; although not a direct citation from Irenaeus, it 
appears to rest—as Bacon has shown'—ultimately and at some remove 
on Irenaeus’ statement that Papias was a hearer of John. Eusebius, 
who knew his Papias, quotes the preface of his work? as indicating that 
‘he was in no sense a hearer and eye-witness of the holy apostles’. 
Irenaeus himself shows reserve about calling John, the author of the 
gospel, an apostle, but to his readers and successors he opened the door 
to do so. 

One further piece of evidence must be mentioned. The recte of our 
Prologue can be understood either as ‘accurately’ or as ‘in a standing 
position’. If the second reading is correct there is a striking similarity 
between our Prologue and the fifth-century pseudo-Prochorus Acts of 
John, in which John standing up dictates the gospel to Prochorus.3 

But quite apart from this problematic dependence of our Prologue the 
evidence suggests a late origin. The oldest manuscript in which the 
Prologue is found dates from the eighth century, and the Prologue itself 
appears to stand at the end of a long chain of invention and misunder- 
standing. Its true origin seems to lie in the combination at a late period of 
legendary material from different sources, and conscious invention and 
exaggeration have surely played a part in the shaping of the material.+ 
Philastrius certainly, and the Catena-prologue possibly, represent their 
separate legendary traditions at an earlier stage than that incorporated 
in our Prologue, whose composition need not be dated earlier than the 
fifth or even the sixth century. 


6. Summary of conclusions 
The Prologues were not originally united. The Prologues to Mark and 
Luke may have been associated before the later Prologue to John was 
joined to them. With the constant circulation of single gospels going on 


' ¥.T.S. xxiii (1922), p. 147. 2 H.E, 1. xxxix. 2. 

* Zahn, Acta Johannis, pp. 152 ff. Corssen, Monarchianische Prologe, 1896, 
pp. 116-17, favours this explanation. 

* e.g. in the fictive appeal to Papias, paralleled by that to Irenaeus, Eusebius, 
&c., in the Catena-prologue. An instructive example of this kind of invention 
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side by side with that of larger volumes, there is nothing improbable in 
this. The Prologue to Mark reflects the tradition on the gospel much 
as it was known in the West towards the close of the second century, 
while its description of Mark as curt-fingered and the reason given for 
the description may rest on genuine reminiscence. 

The Prologue to Luke, in its present form designed as a Prologue for 
a copy of Luke circulating separately, contains a phrase drawn from 
Irenaeus, and dates from the third or early fourth century. Its first para- 
graph, which may represent an earlier form of the Prologue, contains 
valuable information about Luke and is an important witness to the 
truth of the tradition on his authorship of the third gospel. The Prologue 
is not specifically anti-Marcionite. The Prologue to John dates from the 
fifth or sixth century and its material is of no historical value. 

It is probable, but not certain, that the Prologues to Mark and John, 
as well as that to Luke, were originally composed in Greek. 

R. G. HEarp 


may be found in a 6th-century manuscript of the Syriac Acts of John, which has 
slight connexions with the Prochorus Acts of John. An original prologue, of the late 
4th century (?), has been altered to attribute the composition of these Acts to 
Eusebius of Caesarea. Cf. R. H. Connolly in 7.T.S. viii (1907), pp. 249 ff. 
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THE EXILE AND DEATH OF FLAVIAN OF 
CONSTANTINOPLE: A PROLOGUE TO THE 
COUNCIL OF CHALCEDON 


T the first session of the Second Council of Ephesus on 8 August 449, 
Flavian, archbishop of Constantinople, together with Eusebius, 
bishop of Dorylaeum, was condemned for requiring of the archi- 

mandrite Eutyches a confession of faith other than the Nicene creed, that 
is, an assent to the terms of the Formulary of Reunion of 433, on the 
grounds that the Nicene creed was the sole supernaturally inspired state- 
ment of the faith, and that the slightest deviation from the creed of the 318 
holy fathers, whether by addition or by subtraction, had been expressly 
forbidden by the First Council of Ephesus at its session on 22 July 431. 
Eusebius of Dorylaeum did not sit as a member of the synod ; his request 
to be allowed to do so had been refused. The viri spectabiles had orders 
to see that Dioscorus’ management of the synod was not questioned, 
and took the unruly bishop in charge inside the church where the bishops 
were meeting.' The acts of the synod show that the proceedings were 
brilliantly controlled by Dioscorus, and moved on inexorably to the 
climax of his sentence of condemnation. Even so, the sentence, which 
was evidently a carefully prepared statement, is formidably sudden and 
appears to have taken Flavian by surprise.? Flavian interjects a forlorn 
mapatroopai oe. Of the two Roman legates, bishop Iulius of Puteoli has 
nothing to say, but the deacon Hilary cries out contradicitur. The 
ensuing hubbub is not recorded in the acts of the synod,3 but is testified 


1 Eusebius relates this in his appeal to Leo, Coll. Novar. 12, A.C.O. 1. ii, 
p. 80. 10 ff. His exclusion (also known to Nestorius, Heracl. 483 Bedjan) is 
worked up into a general charge, that Dioscorus only admitted certain bishops 
of his own party to the synod and excluded others, by Leo in his letter to Theo- 
dosius of 13 Oct. 449 (Ep. 18 (44), A.C.O. 1. iv, p. 20, 2): ‘nam alios reiectos, 
alios didicimus intromissos’. This is alleged on the information brought back by 
Hilary. Eventually Eusebius escaped to Rome. His /ibellus was not, like Flavian’s, 
conveyed by Hilary; cf. E. Caspar, Geschichte des Papsttums, i, p. 615. 

? Act. Chalc. i. 962 (throughout I cite from Schwartz’s edition, Acta Con- 
ciliorum Oecumenicorum = A.C.O.). Flavian’s surprise appears in his account 
of the proceedings in his appeal to Leo, Coll. Novar. 11, A.C.O. u. ii, p. 78, 
16 ff. That the sentence was already in writing is shown by Act. Chalc. i. 858. 
It had been one of Eutyches’ complaints against Flavian’s conduct of his trial 
that the condemnation had been written out before the case had been heard 
(Act. Chalc. i. 794 ff., 838 ff.). 

3 There is no need to ascribe this to revision of the records by Dioscorus, 
though the minutes taken by his notaries clearly ranked as having official status, 
since Basil of Seleucia tried to persuade one of them, Demetrianus, to alter the 
wording of one of his less discreet remarks (Act. Chalc. i. 854). At Ephesus the 





(Journal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. VI, Pt. I, April 1955) Cc 
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by many witnesses at Chalcedon and by the appeals sent to Leo by 
Flavian and Eusebius. From these testimonies a fairly clear picture 
emerges. 

A few of Flavian’s supporters rushed forward to protest to Dioscorus, 
Order was endangered, and Dioscorus summoned the counts,' whose 
orders from Theodosius II (cf. Act. Chalc. i. 49) had left them in no 
doubt about their duties at the Council. At their command soldiers 
entered the church and exercised rigid control. Flavian thought they 
might kill him, and tried to flee to the sanctuary for refuge, but he was 
forestalled. The way was barred by soldiers with unsheathed swords, 
An attempt was made to drag him out of the church; but by a desperate 
effort he and a few friends (of whom the deacon Hilary must have been 
one) managed to hide in a sacristy where they were kept under guard. 
Meanwhile, the bishops in synod were required to sign the condemna- 
tion, and were not allowed to leave the church until they had done so.3 
Probably during this lengthy proceeding Flavian drew up his well- 
known appeal to Leo, no doubt with much assistance from the courageous 
deacon Hilary who evaded Dioscorus’ attempts to compel him to assent 
to Flavian’s condemnation and eventually, after making a difficult and 
dangerous escape,+ conveyed the document to Rome. It is an ordered 
statement and shows no sign of being the work of a man at his last gasp; 
and although Flavian says that on account of his guards he has not been 
allowed to tell the full story of horror, we should not suppose on the 


taking of minutes was not, as at Chalcedon, done by State notaries but by those 
of individual metropolitans. Not only Dioscorus, but Juvenal of Jerusalem, 
Thalassius of Cappadecian Caesarea, and Erasistratus of Corinth had their own 
notaries present. The Isaurian bishop, Theodore of Claudiopolis, complained 
at Chalcedon that Dioscorus had excluded from the synod all notaries but his 
own (see Act. Chalc. i. 121-30). But the only metropolitan who had actual cause 
for complaint seems to have been Stephen of Ephesus whose notaries had a 
private fight with those of Dioscorus in which they lost much of their writing 
materials. In the taking of minutes at Chalcedon private enterprise seems to 
have been discouraged; at any rate, Thalassius of Caesarea did not bring home 
a copy of the minutes, but only the doctrinal definition (Cod. Encycl. 38, A.C.O. 
II. Vv, p. 76). 

1 Act. Chalc. i. 855, 858. 

2 Flavian’s appeal to Leo in Coll. Novar. 11 (A.C.O. u. ii, p. 78, 34 ff.): 
‘statim me circumvallat multitudo militaris et volentem me ad sanctum altare 
confugere non concessit, sed nitebatur de ecclesia trahere. tunc tumultu plurimo 
facto vix potui ad quendam locum ecclesiae confugere et ibi cum his qui mecum 
erant latere, non tamen sine custodia ne valeam universa mala quae erga me 
commissa sunt ad vos referre’. 

3 Act. Chalc. i. 60, 134. 

* Leo, Ep. 18 (44), A.C.O. 1. iv, p. 19, 25, where Leo complains to Theo- 
dosius that Hilary ‘vix ne suscribere per vim cogeretur effugit’. Hilary tells his 
own story to Pulcheria: ap. Leo, Ep. 26 (46). 
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evidence of this document that Flavian was at death’s door when he 
composed it, or that he had just been lynched. 

It is certain that Flavian died on his way to exile after the Council of 
Ephesus. But there is disagreement concerning the date of this exile, 


and how long a time elapsed between the Council and the imperial 


decree of banishment. According to several sources Flavian died very 
soon after the Council. The tendency of the later historians is to bring 
his death as near as possible to the scene of violence in the church at 
Ephesus which followed on his condemnation. Such writers as Theo- 
phanes (i. 100 de Boor) and Zonaras (xiii. 23, p. 43 C) say that he sur- 
vived only three days and do not know of his exile. The sixth-century 
deacon of Carthage, Liberatus, is reticent of circumstantial detail, but 
is clear that Flavian died in direct consequence of blows received at 
Ephesus: ‘his ergo omnibus malis a Dioscoro perpetratis caesus 
Flavianus et multis iniuriis adfectus dolore plagarum migravit ad 
dominum ordinatusque pro eo Anatolius diaconus, qui fuit Con- 
stantinopolim apocrisarius Dioscori.’' Evagrius (H.E£. ii. 2) claims to 
cite Eusebius of Dorylaeum for testimony that Dioscorus himself kicked 
Flavian ; and Cyril of Scythopolis speaks of Dioscorus as having ‘deposed 
and killed’ him.? A general responsibility for Flavian’s death is laid to 
Dioscorus’ charge in the letter to Theodoret of 11 June 453, printed 
among the letters of Leo. But the authenticity of this document is open 
to certain objections.3 

In the Chalcedonian Acts it is frequently alleged that Flavian was 
‘murdered’, though the evidence concerning the immediate responsi- 
bility is not consistent. In general terms Dioscorus is held to be his 
murderer, for example by the Orientals when they cry out at the first 
session: tov dovéa DdaBiavod efw Bare (Act. Chalc. i. 54, 257). On the 
other hand, Diogenes of Cyzicus declares that Flavian died in conse- 
quence of the lynching he received from the wild monks led by the 
Syrian archimandrite Barsumas: (ibid. iv. 77): éo¢dafev rov paxdprov 
PdaBiavdv. At the second session (according to the older reckoning, the 
third) of Chalcedon, the Alexandrian Ischyrion submitted a /ibellus in 


 Breviarium, 12, A.C.O. u. v, p. 118. 

* Vita Sabae, 56, ed. Schwartz, Texte und Untersuchungen, xlix. 2 (1939), 
P. 149. 

3 Leo, Ep. 71 (120), A.C.O. 11. iv, p. 80. Although Schwartz accepts the 
document, its authenticity is criticized by C. Silva-Tarouca in Gregorianum xii 
(1931), pp. 373 ff., 567 ff., and in his S. Leonis Magni Epistulae contra Eutychis 
haeresim, ii (Rome, 1935), pp. xxxiv ff. 

* On Barsumas cf. H. Bacht, ‘Die Rolle des orientalischen Ménchtums in 
den kirchenpolitischen Auseinandersetzungen um Chalkedon’, in Grillmeier— 
Bacht, Das Konzil von Chalkedon, ii (1953), pp. 225 f. 
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which he complains that, because he was a trusted confidant of Cyril’s, 
Dioscorus has had him persecuted by the deacon Peter (Mongos) and 
the presbyter Harpocration, who had also harried Flavian at Ephesus,' 
Being naturally more interested in his own mishaps, he gives no details 
of Flavian’s troubles. In any event he does not say in express terms that 
Dioscorus’ clergy made a personal assault upon Flavian which was a 
direct cause of his end. 

The notion that Flavian died at Ephesus as a direct consequence of 
the battering he received in the Council is evidently a deduction based 
upon the language used at Chalcedon asserting that he was ‘murdered’ 
by Dioscorus or his clergy or Barsumas and the monks. Nestorius, on 
the other hand, who is our earliest source to tell of Flavian’s end, is 
clear that he died on the road to exile. Good information seems to have 
reached him far away in the Egyptian Oasis. He relates (Heracl. 494 f. 
Bedjan) that after Flavian’s condemnation there was a turbulent scene 
in which Flavian was manhandled; he was taken off to prison by the 
soldiers in a bad state, though not so bad that he had not every chance of 
recovery if given pure air and good food. There would have been no 
question of his death had not the governor received peremptory orders 
to send him into exile to his home city. But the fatigue of the journey 
gave him the coup de grace. Mercilessly hurried along the road (this, 
according to Nestorius, being done with murderous intent), he eventu- 
ally expired after four days. 

Nestorius observes in introducing this atrocity story that Flavian 
might have learnt from his own tragic history that the enemies of the 
true faith were not to be satisfied by the deposition of the bishop of 
Constantinople, nor by his silence: “The reason why I suffered exile 
was simply that it was said of me that I was still alive.’ These words 
might suggest that, if Flavian’s story ran closely parallel to his own, 
Nestorius thought there was some considerable interval of time between 
the ecclesiastical condemnation and the State decree of exile; but, if his 
account of Flavian’s last journey does not absolutely exclude this pos- 
sibility, it does not seem a natural reading of his words. 

A statement of the place of Flavian’s death is given in the Gesta de 
nomine Acaci preserved in the Collectio Avellana, 99, where it is said 
that after the synod of Ephesus had disbanded ‘ducitur in exilium 
Flavianus et apud Epipam, quae est civitas Lydiae, seu superveniente 


1 Act. Chalc. ii. 51, A.C.O. 11. i, p. 215, 1 ff. 

2 No source, to the best of my knowledge, informs us about Flavian’s origins. 
The first we hear of him is as presbyter and oxevodvAaé of the church of Con- 
stantinople: Theodorus Lector, Exc. Vatoped. 13, ed. Papadopoulos—Kerameus 
in the Russian Zhurnal Ministerstva Narodnago Prosveshcheniya, 333 (1901), Pp. 11. 
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seu ingesta morte defunctus est.’ Though well informed on the part 
played by Rome in the Monophysite controversy, this document is not 
entirely accurate in its account of the Second Council of Ephesus.+ 
Nevertheless, this evidence may be accepted without hesitation. Flavian’s 
exile (rather than death) is located at Hypaepa in Lydia by the sixth 
century chronicle composed in Latin at Constantinople by the Illyrian 
Marcellinus Comes (ad ann. 449): ‘Flavianus episcopus in secunda aput 
Ephesum synodo vi Dioscori Alexandriae episcopi et Saturnini spadonis 
in Epipam exulatus est.’3 His death on the road to exile is also known to 
the contemporary chronicler Prosper of Aquitaine (ad ann. 448): 
‘Sanctus vero Flavianus inter manus eorum a quibus in exilium duce- 
batur glorioso ad Christum fine transivit.’s 

On the basis of all this evidence it is usually supposed that Flavian’s 
exile and death occurred in or shortly after August 449.5 Against this 
view there must be set the difficulty raised by Duchesne.® He pointed 
out that in his appeal to Leo Flavian says nothing of direct personal 
assault, but only of the threat of unsheathed swords. Hilary the Roman 
deacon is equally silent in his letter to Pulcheria,’ and evidently gave no 
information to Leo upon the point, since nothing is said of it even in the 
letter which Leo wrote to Flavian, supposing him to be still living, on 
13 October 449.° It is therefore evident that when Hilary left Ephesus he 
had no reason to believe that Flavian was not alive and well. Duchesne’s 
objection is powerfully reinforced by the evidence of the Syriac Acts of 
the Second Council of Ephesus.9 The Acts of the session held on 
Monday, 22 August, show that the synod reassembled on Saturday, 20 
August, and that neither Domnus of Antioch nor the two Roman legates 
attended. Clergy were then sent to the lodgings of Iulius of Puteoli and 
Hilary (where Flavian had also stayed, a fact which gave Eutyches some 
ground for complaining that the Roman legates were not impartial),”° 

1 C.S.E.L. xxxv. 443. 15. 


? Minor inaccuracies are listed by Schwartz, Publizistische Sammlungen zum 
Acacianischen Schisma (Abhandl. d. Bayer. Akad. d. Wiss., N.F. 10, 1934), 


p. 265, n. 1. 
3 Edited by Mommsen, Chronica Minora, ii. 83. * Ibid. i. 481. 
5 So, for example, R. V. Sellers, The Council of Chalcedon (1953), p. 82, n. 6. 
® Histoire ancienne de I’ Fglise, iii, p. 422, n. 2. 


7 Leo, Ep. 26 (46), A.C.O. 11. iv, p. 27. 

® Leo, Ep. 21 (49), A.C.O. u. iv, p. 23. 

® Edited by J. Flemming, Abhandl. d. Ges. d. Wiss. zu Géttingen, N.F. xv, 1 
(1917), pp. 8 ff. 

® Act. Chalc. i. 220: of dmocradévtes OcooeBéorara avdpes bro Tod dywwrdrov 
Kai Oeogireardrov dpxiemaxdmou Adovros ris ‘Pwpaiwv eis tiv dyiav dudv avvodov 
dromroi pou yeydvacw. Kat}xOnoav yap mpos PAaBiavov tov OeopiAéotarov émiaxoTov 
kai jpiornoavy map’ a’r@ Kal avvexporyOncav Kai mdons Oepameias map’ adrod 


§wOnoav. 
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and were met by the Roman notary Dulcitius. He informed them that 
Iulius was somewhere out of town (it is the last we hear of him) and that 
Hilary was praying at the martyrium of St. John the evangelist. There. 
fore, for at least a fortnight after the session on 8 August at which 
Flavian was condemned Hilary was still in Ephesus, and could reason- 
ably be expected to know of incidents during that period, especially 
since the fate of Flavian must have been a matter of concern to him, 
How soon after 22 August Hilary succeeded in getting away from 
Ephesus is not known. His letter to Pulcheria shows that Dioscorus 
made it as difficult as possible for him to leave, and had the docks and 
roads watched, so that he had to find his own way across rough country 
away from the main roads, and presumably found a boat from another 
port. But he had returned to Rome by the second week in October; and 
that his devotions in the martyrium were profitable is testified by the 
inscription that he set up, after becoming Pope, at the chapel of St. 
John by the baptistery of the Lateran." 


II 

Mar-y writers since Duchesne have been content to refer to his foot- 
note as if it were a solution instead of a statement of the problem. Mean- 
while, the most important discussion of the date of Flavian’s exile and 
death, that of Eduard Schwartz, has been neglected, perhaps because 
its fullest statement is hidden away in the obscurity of a book review. 
Schwartz held that Flavian died about February 450, and supported his 
opinion with four converging arguments, which now need examination 
and analysis. 

1. Schwartz rightly observes that in the language used at Chalcedon 
‘murder’ is the current ecclesiastical slang for the deposition of a bishop. 
To take but a single example, when Theodoret enters the synod, after 
the consequent pandemonium has been silenced, he declares that he has 
petitioned the emperors for a rehearing of his case: 7)rvacdpny ras eis 
éue yevouevas odayas Kai did tavras eLeracbiva (Act. Chale. i. 34). 
Schwartz concludes that accusations of ‘murdering’ Flavian are not to 

1 E. Diehl, Inscriptiones Latinae Christianae Veteres, 980: ‘liberatori suo 
beato Iohanni evangelistae Hilarius episcopus famulus Christi.’ 

? Schwartz briefly argues his case in a footnote in his Publizistische Samm- 
lungen zum Acacianischen Schisma (1934), p. 174, n. 3, and at greater length ina 
review in Byzantinische Zeitschrift, xxxiv, 1934, p. 141. See also his monograph 
Uber die Bischofslisten der Synoden von Chalkedon, Nicaea, und Konstantinopel 
(Abhandl. d. Bayer. Akad. d. Wiss., N.F. 13, 1937), Pp. 45, n. 7, and his preface 
to the Novara collection of documents concerning Eutyches, A.C.O. U. ii. 1 
(1932), Pp. vi. 

3 In Act. Chalc. xii. 39 (A.C.O. ul. i, p. 409. 25) dovedw simply means ‘ill- 
treat’, 
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be taken literally; they only refer to the sentence of condemnation 
deposing him from his see. The language of the Acts of Chalcedon, 
which so puzzled Duchesne, may therefore be set aside as indecisive. 

2. Schwartz determines the date of Flavian’s death by reference to 
the evidence concerning the appointment of his successor Anatolius, 
the Alexandrian presbyter who hitherto had been Dioscorus’ apo- 
crisiary at Constantinople. On 16 July 450 Leo wrote letters to Theo- 
dosius and to Pulcheria which indicate that the news of Anatolius’ 
consecration as bishop of Constantinople had only recently reached him.'! 
Imperial letters could be expected to travel quickly (three or four weeks 
would be sufficient), and therefore Anatolius’ appointment at Con- 
stantinople need not be dated earlier than June 450. The removal and 
death of Flavian probably took place not long before this. At first 
Schwartz seems to have been inclined to date it as late as April or even 
May 450,? but subsequently he assigned it to the month of February 
(on the ground of the letter of Licinia Eudoxia, his fourth argument, to 
be considered below). 

The weaknesses of this argument are twofold. There is surely no 
reason why the date of Flavian’s death should have any necessary rela- 
tion to the date of Anatolius’ consecration. And in any event, Schwartz’s 
argument for June 450 as the date of Anatolius’ appointment is, to say 
the least, adventurous. On this latter point Schwartz has already been 
criticized by F. Diekamp. Diekamp pointed out that in the Greek church 
Anatolius is commemorated on 3 July, and that this is probably the date 
of his death which fell in 458. The length of Anatolius’ patriarchate is 
given as eight years, three months, by one group of manuscripts of the 
Chronography of Nicephorus of Constantinople, as eight years, eight 
months, by the other group of manuscripts.3 Both Schwartz and 
Diekamp accept the former figure; and Diekamp, reckoning back from 
July 458, places Anatolius’ consecration in April 450.4 But the figure 
of eight years, eight months, given in the other manuscripts, is sup- 
ported by the Latin translation of Nicephorus made by Anastasius 
Bibliothecarius,s and also by the Synaxarium Constantinopolitanum for 
3 July.® If this figure is right, then the date of Anatolius’ appointment 


? Leo, Epp. 29-30 (70, 69). 2 A.C.O. u. ii. 1 (1932), p. vi. 

* Nicephorus, Opuscula historica, p. 116 de Boor. 

* Schwartz, Publizistische Sammlungen, p. 174, n. 3; F. Diekamp, Analecta 
Patristica (1938), p. 55, n. 1. E. Honigmann, ‘Juvenal of Jerusalem’, in Dum- 
barton Oaks Papers, v (1950), pp. 237-8, appears inclined to accept Diekamp’s 
dating, but does not reach a decision. 

5 Migne, P.L. cxxix. 546 B. 

® See H. Delehaye’s edition, Propylaeum ad Acta Sanctorum Novembris (1902), 
PP. 795 f. 
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is put back to November 449. Diekamp was evidently convinced by 
Schwartz’s argument from the fact that Leo was only informed of 
Anatolius’ appointment at the end of June or beginning of July, and so 
failed to consider the possibility that November 449 might be correct. 

If the manuscripts of Nicephorus are indecisive, a strong case may 
be put for November 449 as the date of Anatolius’ consecration on the 
general ground that it is not probable that the capital see would lack a 
bishop for as long as eight months (Diekamp) or even ten months 
(Schwartz). A fragment of Anatolius’ letter to Leo informing him of the 
circumstances of his consecration was discovered by Cotelier in a Greek 
manuscript (now Parisinus gr. 1379) and was printed in his Ecclesiae 
Graecae Monumenta, i, p. 66. Anatolius relates that Theodosius had 
directed the clergy of Constantinople to draw up a short list of suitable 
candidates, but that there had been such acute dissension that the 
emperor had handed over the task of selecting a bishop to a ovvodos 
évdnpodca, and the bishops in synod had chosen himself, though all un- 
worthy, and had forthwith proceeded to consecrate him. The fragment, 
which is undated,* does not say that Flavian was dead; it does not even 
mention him. The dissensions of which Anatolius speaks would be 
sufficient to explain why the appointment was deferred until November; 
but it is hard to suppose that the emperor allowed them to continue until 
the following April or June—unless prolonged delay was in the interests 
of the chamberlain Chrysaphius, who could conceivably have made 
difficulties about the appointment of Anatolius in order to put the price 
up. We may be sure that, in any event, for such a job as the appoint- 
ment of his own presbyter and apocrisiary Dioscorus had to pay well 
for the eunuch’s services.3 


1 In the Ballerini edition of Leo it appears as Ep. 53 (Migne, P.L. liv. 853-6). 
Schwartz edits the fragment in A.C.O. 11. iv, praefatio, pp. xxxxv f. 

? ‘The Ballerini assign it to 449. Caspar (Geschichte des Papsttums, i, p. 616) 
rightly assigns it to 450, though on the doubtful ground that ‘obviously the new 
election had not yet taken place at the time of the papal correspondence of 
March 450 and the imperial letters of the same time’. This gives the right con- 
clusion, but it is reached by a questionable argument. Cf. also R. V. Sellers, 
The Council of Chalcedon, p. 94, n. 4. 

3 An example of his methods is provided by the /ibellus of complaint against 
Dioscorus’ depredations of the family estate of Cyril of Alexandria, submitted 
at Chalcedon by Cyril’s nephew, the Alexandrian presbyter Athanasius (Act. 
Chalc. ii. 57). He tells a sorry tale. To obtain redress at court he had to give 
Nomos, the magister officiorum and friend of Chrysaphius, 1,400 pounds of gold. 
Yet after all this ‘we never even saw the face of the barbarian Chrysaphius’. Not 
only did this vast bribe fail to secure an interview with the omnipotent eunuch, 
but it achieved nothing. No steps whatever were taken to restore Cyril’s estate 
to his kinsfolk; in consequence, they had been forced to wander from place to 
place to escape importunate moneylenders wanting their loans returned; and 
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Furthermore, the see of Antioch was also vacant from 22 August 449. 
Summoned to the session of the Council, Domnus excused himself and 
sent a message saying that he agreed in advance to any decisions made. 
The end of the matter brought his own deposition. After this pathetic 
exhibition Domnus retired to his old monastery in Palestine,’ and his 
successor Maximus was consecrated by Anatolius.? If Anatolius him- 
self was not bishop until April (Diekamp) or June (Schwartz), then 
there was a vacancy at Antioch for nearly a full year. 

Because of the late date which he ascribes to Anatolius’ consecration 
Schwartz has to ascribe that of Maximus to a ovvodos évdnuoica in June 
450, held by Anatolius immediately after his own appointment. This 
synod also settled the jurisdiction of Juvenal of Jerusalem, assigning 
him Phoenicia I and II and Arabia, and, moreover, excommunicated 
Photius of Tyre.3 Certainly the excommunication of Photius must have 
taken place about June 450. In November 450 Pulcheria wrote to Leo 
that exiled bishops had now been recalled.s Photius’ excommunication 
lasted 122 days.s But Maximus expressly stated at Chalcedon that he 
was not a member of the synod which deposed him, although he was in 
Constantinople at the time, and signed a copy of the Acts sent to him 
subsequently by Anatolius.® There is no evidence that all these decisions 
were taken by one and the same council; but Schwartz’s dating of 
Anatolius’ appointment imposes this conclusion upon him. Schwartz’s 
view is not impossible; but it seems more probable that Maximus was 
appointed six or seven months earlier, soon after the consecration of 
Anatolius in November, 449.7 

Schwartz’s argument assumes that Anatolius would have notified his 
appointment to Leo as soon as it had been made. This crucial assump- 
tion does not appear to be self-evident, and seems to obscure for 
Schwartz one of the most significant elements in the church situation of 


Athanasius himself was so impoverished by his corrupt negotiations in the 
capital that he was now much come down in the world; he had a mere two or 
three slaves left in his service, not at all what he had been accustomed to enjoy. 

1 Cyril of Scythopolis, Vita Euthymii, 20. Cyril’s evidence is accepted by 
E. Honigmann, ‘Juvenal of Jerusalem’, Dunbarton Oaks Papers, v (1950), Pp. 237, 
and by Schwartz in Abhandl. d. Bayer. Akad. d. Wiss. xxxii, 2 (1925), p. 6; but 
in his Kyrill von Skythopolis (1939), p. 262, Schwartz doubts it. 

? Leo, Epp. 54 (104), 56 (106). 

+ Schwartz, Bischofslisten, Abh. Bay. Akad., N.F. 13 (1937), Pp. 45. 

* Epist. ante Gesta Coll. 29, A.C.O. i. iii, p. 19. 

§ Act. Chalc. xix. 24. 

® Ibid. 18 ff. 

? Theodorus Lector explicitly dates Anatolius’ elevation in 449, but his 
og cannot be fully used at this stage in the argument. It is discussed 

ow. 
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450. The step of sending a legation to Rome to seek recognition from 
Leo marks a dramatic decision of independence over against Dioscorus 
on the part of Anatolius. After the Council of Ephesus Dioscoruy’ 
policy towards Leo was to ignore him completely. It could hardly have 
been on his advice that Anatolius sent legates to Rome. At the Council 
summoned by Marcian and Pulcheria to meet at Nicaea in September 
451, Dioscorus took advantage of the absence of Marcian (distracted 
from church affairs by the Hun raid on eastern Illyricum during that 
month),' and the inadequate police control, caused riots in the city, and 
together with about ten of the bishops who had accompanied him from 
Egypt, formally excommunicated Leo on the ground that he had not 
accepted the decisions of the Ecumenical Council of Ephesus of 449. 
It is intelligible in the circumstances that, when in October the Council 
reassembled after its transfer to Chalcedon, the first session began with 
a protest from the Roman legates against the admission of Dioscorus to 
sit as a member of the holy synod.; The contrast between Dioscorus’ 
anti-Roman policy and Anatolius’ attempt to obtain Leo’s support is 
striking. The former Alexandrian apocrisiary came to develop a mind 
of his own, and was no puppet of his old master. The key to his assertion 
of his independence of Dioscorus is the return to power of the emperor's 


sister Pulcheria during the early months of 450.4 The decision to come | 


to terms with Rome is taken with her support. Anatolius’ policy was 
nothing if not ingenious. It was to accept the Tome of Leo and as the 
price of so doing to persuade Leo to recognize the position of Con- 
stantinople as the second see of Christendom in accordance with the 
third canon of Constantinople (381) which had assigned it this position 
‘because it is New Rome’. The speculation may be ventured that the 
campaign to extract from Leo a formal recognition of the validity of the 
claims of Constantinople goes back to the very start of Anatolius’ 
negotiations with Leo, which began long before the death of Theodosius 
on 28 July 450. Anatolius can negotiate from considerable strength 
which is the greater in that he has no particular concern for the doctrine 
of Leo’s Tome as such. 

The evidence suggests, in short, that Anatolius was a subtle and acute 
ecclesiastical statesman. (He had not been chosen as Alexandrian 
apocrisiary for nothing.) At Chalcedon Eusebius of Dorylaeum declares 
that when he was a refugee at Rome and the clergy of Anatolius arrived 

1 Cf. E. A. Thompson, A History of Attila and the Huns (1948), pp. 143 f. 

2 Act. Chalc. ii. 47, 94 (A.C.O. U. i, pp. 212. 25 ff.; 225. 8 ff.); Leo, Ep. 112 


(103); Anatolius in Act. Chalc. v. 14. 
3 Ibid. i. 5 ff. (A.C.O. 1. i, p. 65). 


* Cf. Paul Goubert, ‘Le réle de S. Pulchérie et de l’eunuque Chrysaphios’, in | 


Grillmeier-Bacht, Das Konzil von Chalkedon, i (1951), pp. 312 ff. 
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there, he himself had been present and had read the third canon of 
Constantinople to Leo who had accepted it.t This incident is probably 
to be assigned to the visit of the legation from Constantinople which 
was sent back from Rome soon after Easter 451.? At the first session of 
Chalcedon a clever attempt to insinuate the point was made by Diogenes 
of Cyzicus (who appears throughout the Acts as a zealous upholder of 
the privileges of New Rome). The minutes of the Second Council of 
Ephesus were being read, including the long list of those present, in 
which Flavian is assigned fifth place, inferior to Dioscorus, the Roman 
legate Bishop Iulius of Puteoli, Juvenal of Jerusalem, and Domnus of 
Antioch. At this point in the reading angry protests were interjected 
against this insult to the dignity of Flavian’s see. The Roman legate 
Paschasinus of Lilybaeum rather naively observes with pride: ‘See, by 
God’s will we have the lord Anatolius first; they put blessed Flavian 
fifth.’ Diogenes of Cyzicus adds the dry comment: ‘Because you know 
the canons’. No doubt at the first session the Roman legates were to 
some extent feeling their way. After the draft doctrinal definition had 
been revised to meet their requirements and the Tome of Leo had been 
formally accepted, they could afford to make their protest at the seven- 
teenth session against the decree upholding the privileges of Con- 
stantinople. After the Council Leo wanted to maintain only the dogmatic 
decisions of Chalcedon and conducted a violent campaign against the 
‘ambition’ of Anatolius, represented by the Council’s decree. He either 
failed or was unwilling to realize that it was fundamentally because the 
decree gave the bishop of New Rome a vested interest in maintaining 
the decisions of the Council of Chalcedon that he was also willing to up- 
hold its doctrinal definition and its acceptance of the Tome. 

There is, therefore, a high degree of probability that Anatolius’ 
policy was formed during the early months of 450 before any legations 
were sent to Rome. Dioscorus’ policy of 448 and 449 was powerful and 
ingenious. His apocrisiary leaves him far behind in political skill and, 
with Pulcheria behind him, becomes in effect a prime architect of his 
former master’s overthrow.‘ Since a leading motive for Dioscorus’ 
attack upon Flavian had been the long-standing Alexandrian resentment 
against the hated canon of 381, nothing could more strikingly underline 
the independence of Anatolius over against Dioscorus than his decision 
to reassert its validity and, to this end, to bargain with Leo. Accordingly, 

? Act. Chalc. xvii. 31: tév Kavdva totrov T@ aywtdrw mama ev ‘Pwpn éywd 
dvéyywy rapévtwv trav KAnpixav Kwvoravtwourddews Kai anedééato avrov. 

? Cf. Schwartz, ‘Der sechste nicaenische Kanon auf der Synode von Chalke- 
don’, in Sitzungsberichte der preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., 1930, p. 624. 


3 Act. Chalc. i. 72. 
* Anatolius is surely the master mind behind the astutely conducted second 
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Schwartz’s view that he forthwith communicated the news of his con- 
secration to Rome seems too simple; the decision to do so marks a 
carefully planned change of direction on the part of the ambitious 
patriarch. 

3- Schwartz tried to clinch his argument for dating Anatolius’ ap- 
pointment in 450 rather than in 449 by a fragment of Theodorus Lector 
which was read at the first session of the Second Council of Nicaea in 
787.' Since Schwartz seems to have regarded this evidence as virtually 
decisive, it is worthy of careful scrutiny. The fragment states that 
Dioscorus uncanonically usurped the right to consecrate the bishop of 
Constantinople, and put in his own apocrisiary Anatolius, an act to 
which Eutyches was a party. It concludes with a precise date which in 
the printed texts reads as follows: émpdrrero 5€ ratra kata TH brateiav 
ITIpwroyévous cai Acrepiov (= 449). Tucked away in the index to his 
critical edition of the correspondence of Leo there is Schwartz’s pro- 
posed emendation of this sentence.? He would read pera rh drareiay, 
and in Byzantinische Zeitschrift, xxxiv, p. 141, he remarks with con- 
fidence: ‘Greek usage is dmareias or tmareia, indeed on linguistic 
grounds «ard must be corrected to wera’. Accordingly, Schwartz con- 
cludes that the true text of Theodorus Lector dates Anatolius’ appoint- 
ment in 450, not in 449. 

In this conclusion Schwartz’s ingenuity has certainly got the better 
of him. His emendation fails on the ground that his assertion of the 
linguistic impossibility of xara r7v barecay is simply untrue. Admittedly, 
in official and formal statements of the date, the post-consulate is what 
we should expect, or the formula with jrareias or brareia.3 But when 
a date is worked into a historian’s prose, the formal usage is sometimes 
abandoned. The church historian Socrates, who unlike Sozomen and 
Theodoret likes to give consulates where he can, normally uses the 
customary formulas; but in three instances we find him using the same 


session (old style, third) at Chalcedon, when, without the knowledge of the 
State authorities, Dioscorus was deposed not for any doctrinal heresy, but for 
having excommunicated Leo, and for refusing to appear to answer charges of 
violence unbefitting a bishop. (Cf. his statement in Act. Chalc. v. 14.) Schwartz 
(Bischofslisten, Abh. Bay. Akad. N.F. 13, 1937, pp. 1-6) is right in seeing the 
plan of the second session as being in part to sacrifice Dioscorus in order to 
avert a new doctrinal definition with a strongly diphysite tendency; here 
Anatolius’ scheming came to grief on the rock not only of the Roman legates’ 
opposition but of Pulcheria’s as well. 

1 Labbé, vii. 85 = Mansi xii. 1042. The fragment is also printed in Migne, 
P.G. \xxxvi. 217. 

2 A.C.O. i. iv, p. 175. 

3 See, for example, the collection of dates given in the Acts of Chalcedon in 
A.C.O. Ul. vi, pp. 150-2. 
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form as appears in the printed text of Theodorus Lector (Socr. H.E. 
ii, 26. 1, and v. 10. 5—6, where the same usage occurs twice in consecu- 
tive sentences). There is, therefore, no reason for thinking that Theo- 
dorus Lector did not explicitly date Anatclius’ consecration in 449. 
Moreover, since for Schwartz the date of this event (in his view June 
450) can be used to determine that of Flavian’s exile and death, it is 
worth adding that another fragment of Theodorus Lector preserved 
elsewhere' shows beyond doubt that this historian accepted the tradi- 
tional story that Flavian died at Ephesus of injuries there received in 
August 449, and supposed that Dioscorus speedily appointed Anatolius 
after the Council was over.’ 

4. The last of Schwartz’s arguments is at first sight more to the point. 
It depends upon the interpretation of the letter of Licinia Eudoxia, 
wife of the Western emperor Valentinian III, written to her father, the 
Eastern emperor Theodosius II, probably in the last week of February 
450. On 22 February 450 she visited St. Peter’s, Rome, for the feast of 
the cathedra Petri,3 in company with other members of the imperial 
family including Valentinian III himself. Leo took the opportunity of 
enlisting their aid in his struggle for a revision of the decisions of the 
previous August which had been not merely disastrous for orthodoxy 
but also monstrously insulting to the dignity of the Roman see. The 
letter of Licinia Eudoxia is preserved in its original Latin in the col- 
lection of letters prefixed to the Latin translation of the Chalcedonian 
Acts by the reviser of the original Latin version, the Versio antiqua, 
who worked at Constantinople after the Fifth Council of 553 but before 
the time of Rusticus (564-5).4 The letter relates that Leo had asked the 


1 Theodorus Lector, Exc. Vatoped. 21, p. 12, Papadopoulos—Kerameus: 
PraBravot xabapebévros Kai dovevbévros ev rH "Edéow, arovdinv EBero 6 Avooxopos 
Avarédov tov idvov amoxpioidpiov mpoBAnBivar émicxotov Kwvoravtwoumddews, 
vopilwy €x rovrou Kpativew Ta idva Soypata: Oeov S5é€ Eoxe Kai ev rovTw Ta evavTia 
oixovopobyra. It is a short step from this language to the statement of the mono- 
physite chronicle of Zacharias of Mitylene (ii. 3) that Anatolius was appointed 
by the Second Council of Ephesus. 

? Both fragments of Theodorus indicate that Dioscorus’ influence lay behind 
the appointment of Anatolius; the fragment cited at the Second Council of 
Nicaea says that Dioscorus himself was the chief consecrator. This statement is 
accepted by Schwartz (Byz. Zeits. xxxiv, p. 141). But Duchesne (Hist. anc. de 
lEglise, iti, p. 423, n. 2) comments that the story is hard to believe. After 
Chalcedon, in order to attack Anatolius, Leo often refers to his unfortunate 
ecclesiastical past, and to the fact that he was consecrated by the wrong people, 
but he does not say that Dioscorus was one of them. The argument from Leo’s 
silence is reasonably strong. 

3 Cf. H. Lietzmann, Petrus und Paulus in Rom? (1927), p. 98. 

* See Schwartz in Sitzungsber. d. preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., phil.-hist. K1., 1930, 
pp. 616 ff.; A.C.O. 11. i. 3 (1935), pp. xvii f.; 1. iii. 3 (1937), pp. xi f. 
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empress to write to her father because sound doctrine had been over- 
thrown in the Eastern church and because Flavian had been deposed 
merely on account of the personal hostility of the bishop of Alexandria, 
The empress then concludes: ‘salutans igitur iusta posco quatenus his 
litteris curam vestra tranquillitas praebere dignetur et quae male gesta 
sunt emendari praecipiat, donec omnibus quae iam definita sunt 
revocatis ex integro causa fidei et christianae religionis quae mota est in 
partibus Italiae congregato concilio perquiratur. scriptum est enim hic 
omnem contentionem motam quatenus Flavianus episcopus ex humanis 
rebus potuisset auferri’.' 

Schwartz understands this to mean that news had recently reached 
Rome that the exile of Flavian was being urgently pressed upon the 
emperor Theodosius. Theodosius’ reply informs Eudoxia that he is as 
always delighted to receive a letter from her. ‘Sed de praesenti causa, 
hoc est de Flaviano, qui fuit episcopus, quae in hac causa subsecuta sint, 
reverentissimo archiepiscopo Leoni perfecte nostra mansuetudo signi- 
ficavit ; tuae vero dulcedini hoc solum adprobavimus intimandum quia 
memoratus Flavianus sacro iudicio ab humanis rebus ablatus est, 
quatenus totius dubietatis contentio a sacris removeretur ecclesiis, et 
nihil ulterius post haec definire possibile est, cum iam semel ista decisa 
sint.’? This Schwartz takes to mean that the exile of Flavian had already, 
and recently, taken place. 

There are certain difficulties about Schwartz’s interpretation of these 
texts, of which the greatest is the awkward pluperfect potuisset in the 
last sentence of the letter from Licinia Eudoxia. Schwartz evidently 
understands her last sentence to say that a letter had reached Rome 
(scriptum est hic) to the effect that pressure was being brought to bear 
in order to have Flavian removed altogether. But potuisset is surely fatal 
to this view. The reference is to the past, not to the present. The passage 
cited must mean that she wished to support Leo’s plea for a council in 
Italy at which the causa fidei et christianae religionis could be investigated: 
‘For here (at Rome) it has been written that the entire (dogmatic) dis- 
sension was begun with the motive of making it possible to eliminate 
bishop Flavian’. The report at Rome was not that at the present time 
Flavian’s exile was being considered, but that at Ephesus in the previous 
August the bishop of Alexandria had used risky theological tools to 

1 Epist. ante Gesta Coll. 21 (A.C.O. i. iii, p. 15). A Greek version of the 
letter appears in Epist. Coll. M 4 (A.C.O. 1. i, p. 6), i.e. in the collection of 
letters prefixed to the Greek Acts of Chalcedon, compiled, according to Schwartz 
(A.C.O. Ul. i. 1, pp. x ff.), to serve Anatolius’ interests in the conflict with Leo 
after 451. 


2 Epist. ante Gesta Coll. 24 (A.C.O. u. iii, p. 17); Greek version in Epist. Coll. 
M 7 (A.C.O. i. i, p. 8). 
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liquidate a personal rival ;* because of a desire to work off his animosity 
against the see of Constantinople Dioscorus had got rid of an orthodox 
bishop at the price of associating himself with the heresy of Eutyches. 

To sum up this scrutiny of Schwartz’s arguments, it is clear that none 
of them is sufficiently well based to give him the support he needed to 
date Flavian’s exile and death in February 450. The evidence for the 
appointment of Anatolius is not relevant in the way that Schwartz wants 
it to be, and in any event his date for this, June 450, is less probable than 
November 449. The time of Flavian’s death is an almost wholly separate 
question. In short, Schwartz has effectively done nothing to overthrow 
the traditional story, firmly buttressed by the contemporary authority 
of Nestorius, and partly confirmed by the Latin sources, that Flavian 
died on the way to exile soon after the Council of Ephesus. 


III 


There remains, however, a further piece of evidence which has not 
yet been seriously considered, to the best of my knowledge. This is 
the tradition of Flavian’s commemoration. In the Synaxarium Con- 
stantinopolitanum Flavian is commemorated on 17 February, though 
some manuscripts place him on the following day,? which is also the 
date of his commemoration in the Martyrologium Romanum.; The pos- 
sibility must be considered that this may be right for his natalis. There 
is no question of confusion with the date of Flavian’s translation. On 
22 November 450 Marcian and Pulcheria wrote to Leo to inform him 
that Flavian’s remains had now been brought back to Constantinople 
and laid in the church of the Apostles. This decision to restore Flavian’s 
body to the capital was evidently taken after the ovvodos évdnpodca of 
21 October 450, at which Leo’s Tome, now fortified with an appended 
flrilegium,s was presented by Abundius of Como and Aetherius of 
Capua, with the presbyters Basil of Neapolis and Senator of Milan, 


1 So also Leo, Ep. 18 (44), A.C.O. 11. iv, p. 19, 22: ‘privatae causae religionis 
exercentur optentu’ (to Theodosius, 13 Oct. 449). 

? See H. Delehaye’s edition, Propylaeum ad Acta Sanctorum Novembris (1902), 
P. 472. 

3 Propylaeum ad Acta Sanctorum Decembris (1940), p. 68, where the Bol- 
landists comment that in fact neither 17 nor 18 Feb. was the date of his death, 
since it is known that he died in Aug. 449. 

* Epist. ante Gesta Coll. 28-29 (A.C.O. U. iii, pp. 18-19). The date is given 
in the Greek translation, Epist. Coll. M 8 (A.C.O. 11. i, p. 8). The Synaxarium 
Constantinopolitanum also mentions Flavian briefly, together with Leo, on 
12 Nov., which may well be about the right date for his translation to the church 
of the Apostles. (The correct date for Leo’s depositio, given in the Martyrologium 
Hieronymianum, is 10 Nov.) 

’ Thereon see M. Richard, ‘Le Pape S. Léon le Grand et les Scholia de 
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and was duly signed by Anatolius and a select group of bishops and 
archimandrites who had not signed the condemnation of Flavian in the 
previous year.' Even before his remains were brought back to Con. 
stantinopleé Anatolius took the step of restoring his name to the diptychs 
of the church. There is, accordingly, no likelihood that the date of 
Flavian’s commemoration in the Synaxarium Constantinopolitanum 
represents any of these events. They occurred in the late autumn of 450, 
The degree of probability which attaches to the evidence of the Synaxa- 
rium depends upon whether it can be shown to be likely that the com- 
memoration of Flavian was instituted by Anatolius rather than at a 
much later date. In favour of this view there is the statement of 
Theodorus Lector that the translation of Flavian was carried out at 
royal expense in response to strong popular demand by the clergy and 
people of the city. Moreover, at Chalcedon he is more than once 
described as a martyr, and it is apparent that the nimbus of sanctity 
surrounds his name.3 Accordingly, it seems to be no unreasonable 
assumption that an annual commemoration of Flavian was forthwith 
instituted by Anatolius and the Constantinopolitan clergy who treasured 
his memory. 

On the other hand, we cannot be quite certain that 17 or 18 February 
is his natalis; the date may represent something else of which we have 
no knowledge. And it is also possible that in any event the date in the 
Synaxarium is not the original, but is the result of Western influence 


Incarnatione unigeniti de S. Cyrille d’Alexandrie’, in Mélanges Fules Lebreton ii 
(= Recherches de science religieuse, xl, 1951-2), pp. 116 ff. : 

1 Part of the Acts of this council is edited from a Nestorian Syriac manuscript 
in the Borgia Museum by P. Mouterde, ‘Fragment d’actes d’un synode tenu 
a Constantinople en 450’, in Mélanges de l’Université S. Joseph Beyrouth, xv. 2 
(1930). A fragment of the Acts survives also in the Life of St. Abundius of Como 
(Acta Sanctorum, 2 April; printed in Migne, P.L. liv. 1248-50); cf. Mouterde 
in Anal. Boll. xlviii (1930), pp. 124-9. The council’s decisions are mentioned by 
Leo, Epp. 35 (79), to Pulcheria of 13 April 451, and 41 (83) to Marcian of 
9 June 451. A fragment of the sacra to Anatolius concerning the restoration of 
Flavian’s body is printed in A.C.O. 11. iv, p. xxxxv. The directing mind behind 
these moves is that of Pulcheria; cf. John Diakrinomenos (E. Miller, Mélanges 
de Philologie et d’Epigraphie i, Paris, 1876, p. 65): IlovAxepiav Aéyer emorpépa 
AvatoNw 76 PraBriavod Aeipavov dvayeiv cai drobécba év rois dyious dmoaToAos, Kai 
tov Adovros tépov avvodicas PeBardoa merpaypévwv avoravtwy emi Avarodiov. 

2 Theodorus Lector, Exc. Vatoped. 27, p. 13 Papadopoulos—-Kerameus: 70 
Aeibavov PrAafiavob €€ airtcews rod KAjpov Kai rod Aaod Pactkxois Samavyjpaow 
éxopioOn Kai eis rods dmoardAous érddn: mpodOdaas 52 Avarddos 7d dvopa adrod Tais 
iepais d€Aros évéypuye. 

3 Act. Chalc. i. 280; xii. 44. Cf. the interjection of Cecropius of Sebastopolis 
to Stephen of Ephesus at xii. 43, which is followed by enthusiastic acclamations 
from the clergy of Constantinople: Kips Irédave, wade méca Svvarar Prafaves 6 
émioxomos Kai pera Odvarov. 
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EXILE AND DEATH OF FLAVIAN 33 


upon the Byzantine church. Flavian achieved some Italian cultus.: The 
possibility cannot be excluded that perhaps through the Basilian order 
the tradition at Constantinople became infected. 

Taken by itself the evidence of the Synaxarium is in no degree sufficient 
to be set against the usual story that Flavian died in August 449. There 
is, however, one consideration which lends a disturbing plausibility to 
the view that the February date is right. We have already seen that 
probably during the early months of 450 Flavian’s successor Anatolius 
came to the dramatic decision to throw Dioscorus aside, to reassert the 
claims of his see to be the second see of Christendom, and to accept, as 
anecessary bargain, the Tome of Leo. To achieve this, it was imperative 
for Anatolius to win the unqualified support of Rome. In this situation 
one thing was completely certain: Leo would never for one moment 
have thought of recognizing Anatolius as de iure bishop of Constantinople 
if Flavian had been alive. On 13 October 449 he wrote to the clergy and 
people of Constantinople, and solemnly exhorted them that, so long as 
Flavian remained alive, they were never to accept a successor: ‘quisque 
(v.J. quisquis) enim incolumi atque superstite Flaviano episcopo vestro 
sacerdotium eius fuerit ausus invadere, numquam in communione nostra 
habebitur nec inter episcopos poterit numerari’.* If Flavian were still 
living in prison at the beginning of 450, at the time when Pulcheria and 
Anatolius were forming the plan for reunion with Rome, it cannot have 
been long before they realized that his continued survival was an 
absolutely fatal flaw in their plans. Nothing could have been easier than 
to arrange an unfortunate ‘accident’. Nothing would have been more 
convenient to Pulcheria and the patriarch than his removal from the 
scene. Nestorius’ words that Flavian had to learn that it was not enough 
to be deposed or silent may have been more than true. His death alone 
would suffice, and for the success of Anatolius’ scheme was a matter 
of urgent necessity. Leo had signed Flavian’s death-warrant. 

Accordingly, if Flavian died in February 450 (and if we ask cui bono?), 


1 Cf. Anal. Bolland. lix (1941), pp. 366-7 (Recanati), a reference I owe to the 
kindness of Dr. Telfer. F. G. Holweck, A Biographical Dictionary of Saints 
(1924), s.v. ‘Flavian’, mentions cultus at Giulia Nova (Apulia) and Conversano 
as well as at Recanati. 

2 Leo, Ep. 19 (50), A.C.O. 1. iv, p. 21. That Leo’s firm stand for the re- 
habilitation of Flavian was effective among the clergy of Constantinople may be 
illustrated (on the assumption that Flavian was still alive) by the dissensions 
among them, mentioned in Anatolius’ letter to Leo discussed above, when the 
emperor ordered them to nominate suitable candidates for the see. On the impor- 
tance of the Constantinopolitan archimandrites who remained loyal to Flavian 
and, being in close contact with Pulcheria, formed the hard nucleus of support 
for Leo in the capital, see the remarks of Schwartz, Der Prozess des Eutyches 
(Sitzungsberichte d. Bayer. Akad. d. Wiss., 1929, Heft 5), p. 93. 
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it looks uncomfortably like murder, deliberately planned and carried 
through by Pulcheria and Anatolius in concert. 

Charity may take consolation in the comparative weakness of the 
evidence favouring February 450. Nestorius was admittedly not an eye. 
witness of the scene at Ephesus; he was several hundred miles away in 
exile at the Egyptian Oasis, and his authority is not unshakeabie. But he 
seems to have been reasonably well informed about the course of events, 
and knows, for example, of the exclusion from the synod of Eusebius of 
Dorylaeum. The story he tells is full of circumstantial detail and makes 
coherent sense. There remains the difficulty stated by Duchesne, that 
the deacon Hilary knew nothing of Flavian’s death. This is certainly an 
obstacle for the traditional view, and may be taken to add some weight 
to the more formidable alternative of February 450. But it is not an 


insurmountable obstacle. Flavian was condemned on 8 August. It would | 


have taken some days for the decree of exile to come through from the 
court at Constantinople. At the time when Hilary made his escape from 
Ephesus, Flavian might still have been in prison at Ephesus and the 
decree of exile might not yet have arrived. 

To assign Flavian’s death to August 449 is to understand it as a merely 
accidental, though tragic, epilogue to the Second Council of Ephesus, 
To date it in February 450 may be rather to see it as an essential and 
sordid prologue to the Council of Chalcedon. Perhaps, however, on 
either view of the dating analysis of the motives and policy of Anatolius 
may suggest that he saw the removal of Flavian as necessary for the 
peace and unity of the church, whether or not it had already happened 
before he was enthroned as Flavian’s successor in November 449. The 
plans of Leo and of Pulcheria for the great Ecumenical Council of 
Chalcedon would have been gravely endangered had Flavian been still 
alive, and his death might even be regarded as providential.' If we 
cannot now be completely certain that Anatolius did not render some 
assistance to providence in removing him, we must at least not grudge 
him the benefit of the very considerable doubt. 

H. CHADWICK 


1 Cf. T. Jalland, The Life and Times of St. Leo the Great (1941), p. 251: 
‘Perhaps from the point of view of the Roman see his death was actually a stroke 
of good fortune.’ This is the comment of Caspar, Geschichte des Papsttums, i, 
p. 496. 
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A FIFTH-CENTURY EGYPTIAN ABBOT 
III. BESA’S CHRISTIANITY! 


to reconstruct a picture of Besa’s Christianity. What can be known 

has to be gleaned from his writings which of course are not treatises 
containing systematic theological expositions. For the most part they 
are letters dealing with specific situations within the White Monastery 
which required Besa’s intervention. It would hardly be an exaggeration 
to say that any statements of Besa’s theological beliefs are merely 
incidental, often designed to underline his exhortations and rulings. 
Under these circumstances it is unwise to draw together the theological 
material thus amassed without careful evaluation of each piece of evi- 
dence. It is, for instance, difficult to decide whether omissions or repeti- 
tions of important Christian doctrines in his writings are due entirely 
to the nature of these writings or whether they can be accounted for, 
wholly or in part, by Besa’s own predilections. In this connexion it is 
interesting to note that in his writings there is no reference to the theo- 
logical controversies of his time. Of the Council of Chalcedon there is 
no echo, nor yet of the controversies which followed it. Of course this 
may be due to the fact that much which he wrote has perished. But it is 
equally possible that it was not mentioned because it did not endanger 
the unity of his monks and nuns and that, perhaps because of their lack 
of doctrinal knowledge, such topics provoked no discussion and thus 
no guidance was required. Finally it should be noted that Besa almost 
exclusively addresses a monastic audience; and this sometimes means 
that beliefs, though otherwise generally shared among Christians, take 
on a particular emphasis and colour. 

Besa’s Life of Shenoute may be briefly considered first, since it is in 
a class apart from his other writings. Its outstanding feature is its wealth 
of miracle stories. Perhaps this can be explained partly as the normal 
trappings of this particular literary genre and partly as popular super- 
stitions current at the period. It could therefore be argued that the Life 
of Shenoute is designed solely to enhance Shenoute’s reputation. On 
the other hand it is possible that the records of the miracles express the 
belief that special charismata, that is to say miraculous powers, neces- 
sarily go together with an ascetic way of life.* There is little doubt that 


|: is unfortunate that so little material has been preserved from which 


’ The notation of the manuscripts upon which these articles are based is 
explained in the first article. 

? Cf, the remarks on the Vita Antonii by K. Heussi, Der Ursprung des Ménch- 
tums, Tiibingen, 1936, p. 100; and by K. Holl, Enthusiasmus und Bussgewalt 
beim. griechischen Ménchtum, Leipzig, 1898, pp. 145 ff. 


[Journal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. VI, Pt. I, April 1955) 
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Besa looked upon his predecessor as a prophet and a man of God; but 
it is impossible to say with any certainty whether he would have claimed 
that the charismata operative in Shenoute were, perhaps to a lesser 
degree, shared by himself and all those following the monastic way of 
life. It will be seen below that there are some more indications in the 
other writings of Besa which suggest that he believed that the monastic 
life was blessed with a definite charismatic quality. 

The other writings of Besa must now be considered. Herein Besa’s 
interpretation of the Bible is a vital link in the understanding of the 
type of Christianity which he represents. Though he does not employ 
a uniform method of exegesis, it has not been thought wise to attempt 
a classification of the various types. Instead, in considering the different 
aspects of his theology, I have drawn upon those biblical passages to 
which he himself appeals. That Besa in his copious use of the Bible 
sometimes indulges in strange, and even enigmatic, ad hoc interpreta- 
tions is not surprising if we remember the time and place at which he 
was writing. One example may be given which, though having no theo- 
logical significance, does, I think, illustrate that Besa’s use of the Bible 
can at times be misleading. In B.M. Or. 8810, ye , Besa writing to a 
runaway monk says: “You loved this present age and went to Thessa- 
lonica, which is foolishness . . .’. In 2 Tim. iv. 10 it is written: ‘Demas 
forsook me, having loved this present age, and went to Thessalonica.’ 
It is clear that Matthew gave up his monastic calling and Demas ap- 
parently his missionary work. Demas departed to Thessalonica, but 
did Matthew really go to this far-off city in Macedonia from his 
monastery in Upper Egypt? Or are we to understand that Besa only 
used N.T. phraseology because Matthew’s action reminded him of 
what Demas did? The words ‘which is foolishness’ perhaps suggest the 
latter alternative." 

The attempted reconstruction of Besa’s religious beliefs may begin 
with a consideration of the doctrine of creation: God is the creator of 
the world and the whole creation is subject to him.? Man was created 
in the image of God, and from this it is inferred that to despise man is 


! Perhaps the argument in favour of the metaphorical interpretation may be 
further strengthened by recourse to a modern parallel. Archbishop Lang, 
referring to his work in the slums in Leeds, is reported to have said of one of his 
fellow-workers, ‘when he married, we called (him) ‘‘Demas’’, as he had forsaken 
us, having loved this present world, and his new house we called Thessalonica’ 
(J. G. Lockhart, Cosmo Gordon Lang, London, 1949). But cf. P. van Cauwen- 
bergh, Etude sur les moines d’Egypte depuis le Concile de Chalcédoine (451) 
jusqu’a l’invasion arabe (640), Paris, 1914, p. 150: ‘Quand un moine a quitté 
le monastére pour aller retrouver sa famille 4 Thessalonique, il (Besa) lui écrit 
pour l’engager a revenir.’ 
2 B.M. Or. 8810, FOR. 
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to despise God.' From James iii. 11-12 Besa, disregarding the context, 
concludes: ‘It is meant by this that no creatures which God created 
change the likeness wherein he created them. But man, time and again, 
turns from the good to the evil, acting contrary to the command of God 
which he laid upon him, and changes his nature contrary to the manner 
which the Lord God ordained for him.’? This conclusion seems to be 
at variance with the Fall story in Genesis especially as interpreted by 
St. Paul, who makes it clear that human sin had a cosmic effect. Besa, 
of course, is primarily interested in bringing home to his monks and 
nuns the seriousness and perverseness of their sins. His is a pastoral 
interest. At the same time his explicit statement, ‘No creatures which 
God created change the likeness wherein he created them’, suggests 
that he is unaware of the wider implications of human sin. Even when 
talking about the devil he always relates the evil one’s activities to the 
human race only. 

Satanology and demonology form a substantial part of Besa’s religion. 
He speaks of the devil and the demons in the same breath so that it is 
unnecessary to consider them separately. According to Besa, the devil 
corrupts the world by his sins* and it is by his agency that men become 
sinners. The devil envies the members of the monastic community 
and hardens their hearts’ and, moreover, destroys their good purpose 
in which they advance towards God. The nun Herai’s lapse from 
constancy is described as giving place to the devil who ‘is a hater of 
good, always envying those who desire their salvation’.”? Not only does 
Besa say that men’s sins are the work of the devil but he also accuses 
erring nuns of giving ‘opportunity to Satan to come in and pollute the 
holy convents of God’.* Yet Besa can hold out the promise of victory 
over Satan to his readers in the words of St. Paul: ‘And the God of 
peace will crush Satan quickly under your feet’.° In his comments on 
scriptural passages Besa often mentions the devil and the demons when 
originally no such meaning was intended. Thus in B.M. Or. 8810, tqr, 
in the course of reproving some of his monks, he quotes Acts vii. 51: 
“You always resist the Holy Spirit like your fathers.’ This verse, taken 
from Stephen’s speech, he expounds by saying that the fathers are the 
devil and his demons, while Stephen of course referred to the Israelites 
of old, who persecuted the prophets and rebelled against their God. 
Possibly, however, Besa’s comment is inspired by John viii. 44: “You 
are of your father the devil . . .’. In B.M. Or. 8810, TZ: he quotes 

' B.M. Or. 8810, FO. 7 B.M. Or. 8810, FOR. * Cf. Rom. viii. 19-20. 

* e.g. B.M. Or. 8810, ia, TRE. 5 e.g. B.M. Or. 8810, FO. 

* e.g. B.M. Or. 8810, Fa (for yb). 7 B.M. Or. 8810, FO. 
* B.M. Or. 8810, Te. ® Rom. xvi. 20 in B.M. Or. 8810, yb. 
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Ps. Ixxxviii. 11 :' “You humbled the proud like a thing slain’, and com- 
ments, ‘which means the devil and all those who do his works’, In 
B.M. Or. 8810, yx, he quotes Ps. Ixii. 11: “They shall be portions for 
foxes’, and comments, ‘which are the demons . . .’. Many more examples 
of this kind could be given. It may be noted also that, in the quotations 
which Besa selects from St. Antony’s writings, much is said about the 
activities of the demons.* Thus it is clear that the work of the devil and 
the demons occupies a prominent place in Besa’s writings. It must not, 
however, be supposed that this is an indication of a superstitious out- 
look. It is largely based on N.T. teaching. But the environment of 
Besa’s religious belief was no doubt conducive to his interest in the 
subject. 

Besa’s moral exhortations touch on a variety of human failings which 
he was aiming to uproot among his monastic communities. Often his 
ethical teaching is interspersed with quotations of and allusions to 
biblical passages. These are often of the type which may be termed 
maxims. This drawing on biblical material, though it does not provide 
a sound theological basis for Besa’s ethical teaching, nevertheless shows 
his reliance upon his deep and intimate knowledge of the Bible in every 
aspect of his pastoral work. Thus in B.M. Or. 8810, yxe, he writes: 
‘Do not pay heed to these ignorant men who are among you . . . and 
who divide the body in pieces as it is written, ““A perverse man spreads 
strife and kindles the flame of deceit with evils and divides friends ...”.’3 
Also in B.M. Or. 8810, +X, he writes: ‘And did we not give a reminder 
and did they not call to mind that it had been said, “He who shall 
recompense evil for good, evil will not stir from his house’’.’* A few 
instances where Besa has changed the original meaning of the biblical 
passage may be given: in B.M. Or. 8810, tob-tor, he writes: ‘Or are 
swords and evil spears worse than the quarrelsome and scornful tongue? 
For it is written, ““The teeth of the sons of men are weapons and arrows 
and their tongue is a sharp sword”’.’5 The psalmist after having expressed 
his confidence in God states in these terms his distrust in men. Besa 
uses the passage to give a reason for avoiding sins of the tongue. In 
B.M. Or. 8810, yqb—yqr, he transfers a reproach originally addressed 
to the daughter of Babylon to the nun Herai.® Mention may here be 
made of Besa’s comparison between his rebellious monks and Korah 
and his ‘notable’ men.” In the same context he quotes the saying of 


! This and all subsequent references to the O.T. are according to the numera- 
tion of the LXX (H. B. Swete, The Old Testament in Greek, Cambridge, 1901). 
2 B.M. Or. 8810, FOs and Fn ff. 3 Prov. xvi. 28. 

* Prov. xvii. 13. 5 Ps. Ivi. 5. ® Isa. xlvii. 1-3. 
7 Cf. Num. xvi. 2 ff. in B.M. Or. 8810, T3% (for FRx). 
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Moses! to the people of Israel when they made the golden calf for 
themselves. There Moses intercedes with God on behalf of the rebel- 
lious people. The combination of these two passages shows cleariy that 
Besa had no scruples in disregarding the actual historical situation por- 
trayed in the Bible. A final illustration of his use of the O.T. in this way 
may be taken from B.M. Or. 8810, yh (for yn), where Besa exhorting 
the nun Herai to constancy reminds her of Lot’s wife? and proceeds to 
recall the story in Genesis. He sees a significance in the fact that Lot’s 
wife became a pillar of salt and not a pillar of stone which is surely not 
implied in the Bible story. He goes on to say that salt is seasoned and 
thus the example, having the all-pervading properties of salt, cannot be 
ignored and should be a warning to others. Besa uses both the O.T. and 
the N.T. in this way. Thus, to take only one example, in B.M. Or. 
8810, yA, St. Paul’s warnings to the Christians in Thessalonica are 
applied to Besa’s monks. 

Nobody could have taken a more serious view of sin than Besa and 
nobody could have striven harder to inculcate this same attitude in his 
charges. Unfortunately he has cause to complain that the frequent 
admonitions and reproaches addressed to his monastic community have 
not had the results which they ought to have had. To illustrate this Besa 
uses the parable of the Unrighteous Judge.* The widow succeeded in 
moving the judge by her persistency but the monastic superiors have 
pleaded to no avail with their charges. He underlines his exhortations 
to avoid sin by speaking of the pain and sorrow which sin causes in 
heaven. Not only God and his Christ are grieved but also the fathers 
who have already gone to heaven.’ This same idea is expressed in a 
quotation from Antony where it is said that sins not only affect the 
sinner but are also ‘painful to the angels and to all the saints in Christ 
Jesus’. Though Besa in many of his writings seems to be dealing with 
very serious lapses from virtue as for instance theft, physical violence, 
and lying, nevertheless it must not be thought that his conception of sin 
moves only on the surface. He is just as anxious to put an end to more 
insidious sins such as disobedience, pride, and boastfulness. In his 
pastoral admonitions he often emphasizes the necessity for continual 
endeavour in the good life and the need for watchfulness in the good 
fight. Self-examination is recommended as a help in the fight against 
sin, and no doubt self-examination presupposes an awakened conscience 
already instructed in Christian ethics. In this connexion attention may 
be drawn to the following passage : ‘For thus said those of understanding 


Exod. xxxii. 32. ? Luke xvii. 32. 3 2 Thes. iii. 6, iii. 11. 
* Luke xviii. 2 ff. 5 e.g. B.M. Or. 8810, TOt. 


® B.M. Or, 8810, FOn. 
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when they saw that we were not examining ourselves or judging (an. 
xpine) whether Christ Jesus was in us, ““Many”’, they said, “are troubled 
in the communal life, for their lack of judgement (semratasanpine) 
has killed them”.’' Here again self-examination is commended or its 
absence deplored and the readers are contrasted with ‘those of under. 
standing’. dud«prois , it may be noted, is a term of some importance in 
the history of early monasticism. In the Vita Antoni the term is used 
of the distinguishing between good and bad spirits, a use perhaps 
derived from 1 Cor. xii. 10, while in the Apophthegmata patrum it refers 
to the charisma of discernment which is essential for those who lead an 
ascetic life.? The similarity of terminology thus shown between ancho- 
retic and later coenobitic literature may perhaps suggest a similarity of 
religious values at this point. 

Besa’s serious estimate of the sins of his monks and nuns is heightened 
by his emphasis upon the sinfulness of the world outside the monastery. 
He reminds monks of their former sins while in the world. Only by 
God’s grace can a man be brought into the monastery from the sinful 
world. ‘Do you not thus despise the grace of God’, he writes, ‘and scorn 
the grace which he wrought not for you alone but for all of us, having 
brought us out of the iron furnace’ which is the world, having redeemed 
us from out of the midst of perdition?’* In the O.T. the iron furnace is 
Egypt and the metaphor is to remind the people of Israel of their 
deliverance out of Egypt. Besa applies it to the deliverance of the 
Christians who, having left the world, have found refuge in the monas- 
teries. This is not the only place where Besa equates Egypt with the 
sinful world outside the monastery.’ Such an identification is not, how- 
ever, peculiar to Besa.® So strongly convinced is he that the monastic 
calling is an effective antidote to sin, that he sometimes uses phrase- 
ology about entry into the monastery which would seem more appro- 
priate to baptism. For instance in B.M. Or. 8810, +a, Besa exclaims, 
‘Or will you raise evils and rebellions like the sons of this age in the 
holy monasteries of God? Shall we add sin upon sin . . .?” He goes on 
to allude to 1 Pet. iv. 3: ‘For the time past may suffice to have wrought 
the desire of the Gentiles . . ..’ “The time past’ according to Besa is the 
time spent in the world outside the monastery, whereas the author of 


B.M. Or. 8810, ;Ko-fRE. 

Cf. K. Heussi, op. cit., p. 232, and K. Holl, op. cit., pp. 150 f. 
Cf. Jer. xi. 4, Deut. iv. 20, 3 Kings viii. 51. 

B.M. Or. 8810, TB, cf. also B.M. Or. 8810, [x]. 

e.g. B.M. Or. 8810, ST. 


Cf. H. Dérries, ‘Die Bibel im altesten Ménchtum’, Theologische Literatur- 
zeitung, 72, Pp. 221. 
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the epistle refers to the time prior to the conversion of his readers. 

Though it is possible that some of the monks only became Christians 

on entering the monastery, there must have been many who were 

Christians previously, in the world. Besa’s language seems to imply a 
depreciation of Christianity outside the monastery, though it is perhaps 

unjust to press so closely biblical references in writings which are, after 

all, addressed exclusively to a monastic audience. But it must be noted 

that this tendency does not occur only in one isolated passage. Another 
instance may be given from B.M. Or. 8810, y+Ac, where exhortations 
are couched in the language of Col. iii. 8-10, ending, ‘having stripped 
off the old man with his works and having put on the new’.' The 
monastery according to Besa is the place where men can repent of their 
wickedness and where they should take care to avoid a repetition of 
their sin. Various ways are advocated by Besa by which his charges can 
avoid sin, of which the following predominate: fearing God and his 
Christ,? remembering the Lord and trusting in him,’ obeying the com- 
mandments both of God+ and of the superiors.’ He supports his plea 
by a number of biblical passages which exalt obedience to one’s parents, 
one’s fathers, thus applying to monastic relationships references origin- 
ally meant for the relationship between parents and children.® This 
obedience necessarily entails submission to monastic discipline and 
thus acceptance of punishment meted out by those in authority. A 
matter of greater significance emerges when Besa discusses the relation- 
ship between mortification of the body and good works. In B.M. Or. 
8810, ye, he quotes John xii. 24: ‘Unless the grain of wheat falls upon 
the earth and dies it remains alone, but if it die it bears much fruit’, and 
comments, “Thus also unless a man mortifies his body, he shall be with- 
out avail in his works, but if he mortify it he shall bear much fruit in 
good works’, to which he appends 1 Pet. iv. 1-2. Obviously Besa’s ap- 
plication of John xii. 24 is unwarrantable, but it is interesting to note 
that what he is in effect saying is that the monastic disciplining of the 
body must inevitably result in good works. It would be wrong, however, 
to state this as Besa’s doctrine for, as has been seen in the description of 
monastic life, he repeatedly states? that without a sound ethical founda- 
tion the endeavours of the monastic life are in vain. 

Bearing in mind the pastoral character of almost all Besa’s writings, 
it does not seem strange that he emphasizes the freedom of man’s 
* Cf. also, e.g., B.M. Or. 8810, yb (for 71), where Ps. Ixviii. 29 is used. 
? e.g. B.M. Or. 8810, TO. = 3 e.g. Zoega CcIv, pic , 

* eg. B.M. Or. 8810, TZ, (for yi). 5 e.g. B.M. Or. 8810, TOR. 
° e.g. B.M. Or. 8810, TZ, YA, FHA (for FR). 
7 e.g. B.M. Or. 8810, TFS. 
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choice between good and evil. But this is not to say that he disregards 
the working of the grace of God, though it is impossible to conclude 
whether or not he had arrived at a synthesis in his understanding of 
man’s free will and God’s grace. On the whole one gains the impres- 
tion that Besa’s references to the working of God’s grace in man’s 
spiritual progress are somewhat formal and largely due to his familiarity 
with biblical phraseology. It must remain doubtful whether he had 
succeeded in assimilating its contents and integrating it in his theological 
thought. A few examples will illustrate the difficulty. The N.T. position 
with regard to this problem is exemplified by Phil. ii. 12-13, where 
moral endeavour is rightly related to the operation of God’s grace. The 
inherent tension of this relationship is maintained. Besa quotes these 
verses :' “Work out your salvation in fear and trembling. For it is God 
who works in you the will and the fulfilment of the will’, but one can- 
not be sure whether Phil. ii. 13 is a vital truth for Besa or whether it is 
quoted because it is the link between Phil. ii. 12 and Phil. ii. 14, both 
of which contain exhortations relevant to Besa’s pastoral instruction, 
since he goes on to quote: ‘Do all things without murmuring and dis- 
puting, that you may become sinless . . .’. On occasions Besa ends his 
letters with an expression of confidence that the Lord will provide the 
means whereby evil may be eschewed and good works performed. 
These examples may, of course, be nothing more than pious formulas 
with which the writer concludes his letters. But nevertheless there 
remain passages which show that Besa was aware that human effort 
alone is not enough. In Zoega ccv1, die , when recording the works of 
charity performed by his monks during a famine, he says that they per- 
formed their ministry ‘not by our strength, but by the grace of God our 
Saviour, who gave himself a ransom for everyone’.? It may also be noted 
that Besa, in his quotations from Antony, quotes the hermit as saying 
that God gives power and strengthening grace to those that seek him 
and advance to him: ‘If man advances to God to serve him with all his 
heart, God gives him great power and great joy so that every work of 
God is sweeter to him than honey and the honeycomb, * and all the pains 
of the body are sweet to him, and the recitations and vigils and the whole 
yoke of godliness are sweet to him.’5 

The importance which Besa attaches to good works cannot be over- 
emphasized. They have an effect not only on the doer but also on his 
teachers and those responsible for him. Besa is aware of St. Paul’s 

' e.g. B.M. Or. 8810, yAb. 

2 e.g. Zoega CcIV, c[na]-,¢)Kb , B.M. Or. 8810, TGA. 


3 For the last clause cf. 1 Tim. ii. 6. * Cf. Ps. xviii. 11. 
> B.M. Or. 8810, FOH- FOS. 
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exhortation to the Philippians that they should persist ‘in the word of 
life for a glorying unto me on the day of Christ’.' In B.M. Or. 8810, 
cr? he actually quotes this verse and, without referring to St. Paul, 
applies it to himself. ‘This idea played a not inconsiderable part in Besa’s 
thought. The fathers also pride themselves on their charges if their 
commandments are obeyed? and the monks’ moral efforts give satis- 
faction to the fathers already in heaven.} As for the doer of good works, 
Besa’s conception of their vital importance to him may be summarized 
in his own words,* ‘It is the good that each one will have done that he 
will find beside him at that time’ (i.e. the day of judgement). 

Another way in which Besa underlines the importance of the good 
life can be found in B.M. Or. 8810, tash—-raae (for yaakh—yase), where he 
likens the good monk to an angel and the evil monk to a devil. Perhaps 
this passage should be considered in connexion with the fact that in 
Shenoute’s day his monks were commonly called ‘angels’ and the 
monastery ‘Heavenly Jerusalem’.® The latter term is also used in Besa’s 
writings.’ The terminology here discussed may, however, not only 
illustrate Besa’s high regard for good works but may also imply a 
special spiritual claim for those who follow the monastic way of life. 
This train of thought is not only suggested by such phrases as these, 
but is supported by a passage which must now be considered in some 
detail. 

In B.M. 175 Besa speaks of another circumstance attendant upon 
the leading of a blameless life in the monastery. The relevant passage 
may be summarized :* the readers are told that the Spirit of Christ can- 
not live in them because of their unworthiness, and because they are the 
abodes of unclean spirits. The spirits of the righteous also are unable 
to dwell in them because demons are in them. They have driven away 
the Spirit of God and therefore the spirits of the apostles and prophets 
will not come to them. Demons triumph over them and mock them. 
Expounding Luke x. 5-6, Besa says that only with the sons of peace will 
the Holy Spirit abide. This passage presents a variety of problems. It 
is noteworthy that Besa makes the indwelling of the Spirit dependent 
on the worthiness of the recipient. This, of course, is in contrast to N.T. 
theology, more especially to St. Paul’s teaching, in which the indwelling 
of the Spirit is linked with conversion and is the starting-point for a life 

* Phil. ii. 16. 2 e.g. B.M. Or. 8810, TEA. 

3 e.g. B.M. Or. 8810, TOT. + B.M. Or. 8810, Tse. 

’ For a very similar passage in Shenoute’s writings cf. MS. Copte No. 2, 
qs. , in the Institut Francais d’Archéologie Orientale, Cairo. 

® Cf. J. Leipoldt, Schenute von Atripe, Texte und Untersuchungen 25. 1, 
N.F. 10. 1, Leipzig, 1903, p. 161. 
7 eg. B.M. Or. 8810, Tae. 8 Sha-Che. 
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in Christ. Since Besa is writing to members of his monastic com. 
munities, it is impossible to say whether he intended his remarks to be 
applicable also to Christians outside the monastery. In other words, in 
Besa’s opinion is the experience of the indwelling of the Spirit possible 
for monks and nuns only, or equally for all Christians? Does perhaps 
the reference to the spirits of the apostles and prophets imply a specific 
monastic claim to be their successors? To judge from Besa’s remarks it 
would seem that the operation of the Spirit is confined to those whose 
strict observance of the monastic discipline makes them worthy 
recipients of it. If this interpretation be accepted, a transformation of 
the view on the operation of the Spirit may be observed. The Spirit's 
unfettered manifestations thought to be evident in the line of succession 
through the prophets, apostles, martyrs, anchorites, have now been 
directed into narrower channels circumscribed by monastic discipline,’ 

The concepts of reward and punishment occupy a prominent posi- 
tion in Besa’s writings in encouraging the good and warning the evil 
within his monastic communities. Here Besa is in close agreement with 
the N.T. where, as in his writings, the ideas of reward and punishment 
are linked with the judgement of God. Later ideas of ‘merit’ and ‘satis- 
faction’, which had their origin in the ideas of reward and punishment 
and made man into a contractual partner of God—man by his good 
works having a definite claim upon God—are absent from the writings 
of Besa. His fidelity to the Bible prevents him from questioning God’s 
absolute sovereignty and man’s utter dependence. Besa often tells the 
sinful that the things which they do will not profit them.? He threatens 
them with punishment not only in the after-life but also here and now: 
“Therefore God’, he says, ‘gave you up to despicable passions,’ that is 
to say theft and defilement and every wickedness, for the doers of which 
things there are all sorts of punishment, not only in this age but in the 
next.’* Conversely he holds out the hope of reward for the good both 
here and in the life to come.’ On the whole, however, Besa’s emphasis 
is chiefly laid on rewards and punishments after death. One quotation 
may be given: ‘So let us not be negligent, but let us all strive, each one 
according to his strength, even as the Lord said, ‘Strive to go in through 
the narrow gate’’,° of which he said, ‘Few are they who will go in by it.’ 
But many are they who go through the wide gate’’.* And that means: 
those who do their hearts’ desire now, as they wish, are many; but they 


* Cf. J. Leipoldt, Schenute von Atripe, pp. 53 ff. 
2 e.g. B.M. Or. 8810, TOe. 3 Cf. Rom. i. 26. 
* For the last clause cf. Eph. i. 21, B.M. Or. 8810, FI; cf. also B.M. Or. 
8810, TKS. 
5 e.g. B.M. Or. 8810, TOT. © Luke xiii. 24. 
7 Cf. Matt. vii. 14. 5 Cf. Matt. vii. 13. 
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will break their hearts when they leave this world. On the other hand, 
they who will be distressed and grieved for God’s sake are few; but they 
will receive their comfort and their hearts’ content in the place to which 
they will go." But there are many calamities which may befall the sinner 
while yet in the world. Zoega ccv1 provides a good example. Besa 
acknowledges to God that the disastrous famine which is plaguing the 
land is the direct result of sin.? It is because of sin that God has withheld 
the yearly inundation of the Nile. Another punishment which the 
sinners bring upon themselves here and now is that they will be for- 
saken by the angels of God and those who teach them.* 

Many times does Besa repeat that the wrath of God will finally be 
brought to bear upon the sinner on the day of judgement. He is aware 
that every man’s life is lived under the judgement of God, and he quotes 
2 Cor. v. 10: ‘We know that it is at all times necessary for us all to stand 
at the judgement-seat of Christ and for each one to receive through his 
body according to the things he has done whether good or evil.’5 Not 
only thus does he show his consciousness that all man’s actions have a 
direct relationship to the judgement and that each individual stands or 
falls irrevocably by it. His repeated references to the judgement seem 
to make it the pivot of his religious thought. Besa, in harmony with the 
N.T., maintains that man’s works do indeed count at the judgement; 
yet the inscrutability of the mind of God is emphasized. There is no 
better summary of his position than that in his own words in B.M. 
Or. 8810, y1e: “Therefore, brethren, it is good for us to acquire for our- 
selves the fear of the Lord and to depart from the things which God 
hates, that we may find grace on the day of our visitation, since we do 
not know how we shall meet God and our Lord Jesus. For it is a very 
hard thing to meet God. He whom we shall meet is not a man !*ke us, 
but he is Lord and God, knowing the things we do in the darkness.’ 

Besa makes it clear that he realizes the finality of God’s judgement 
and the suddenness with which the day of judgement comes to pass, 
when he says, for example, in B.M. Or. 8810, yor: “Therefore strive 
with yourself before you die, and watch over your struggle with your- 
self so as not to invalidate it before the hour comes when the soul of 
every one will be plucked out from him.’¢ It is not remarkable that Besa 
has so little to say on the subject of the eternal bliss awaiting the 
righteous as, for the most part, he is concerned with warning sinners of 


' B.M, Or. 8810, Fits, cf. also B.M. Or. 8810, @. 
> Zoega CCcVvI, bs. 


* Zoega ccvi, thuc . 
5 B.M. Or. 8810, YAe-yAc . 


* e.g. B.M. Or. 8810, TH. 
* Cf. also, e.g., B.M. Or. 8810, yub. 
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the fearful consequences of their misdeeds. The restraint, however, with 
which Besa describes the final judgement and the ensuing punishment 
for sinners, is surprising. His imagery is drawn from the Bible. The 
misery of the sinners’ plight is dwelt upon,' and the traditional picture 
of their fate in the fiery furnace is used : ‘So also the Lord will bring you 
to naught and he will plunge you into the fiery furnace in hell.’? One 
other passage is worthy of note where Besa says that the Lord will ‘mock 
at your perdition and He will deride you when perdition comes upon 
you’ at the time of your visitation, and when tribulation comes to you 
and you are in straits* down in hell in the time of your need.’5 

The judge is God, and His Christ is sometimes associated with Him 
in judging and punishing.® But Besa seems to be aware of biblical 
passages such as Matt. xix. 28, Luke xxii. 30, and 1 Cor. vi. 2, from 
which it is clear that the apostles and all the saints will play their part 
at the judgement. For in B.M. 175, cXb, he states that the fathers will 
judge him, and he in turn his charges. 

It cannot be repeated too often that Besa’s writings are not theo- 
logical treatises but pastoral documents provoked by practical needs, 
Nevertheless, the absence of any hints that Christ and His redemptive 
work occupied their rightful place in Besa’s thought is remarkable. Even 
if one were to concede that Besa’s Christianity included a developed 
Christology which had left no traces in his preserved writings, it is 
difficult to see how it could fit into the scheme of religious thought which 
has been traced above. Man faces God and God judges him, indeed is 
merciful to him, but the divine actions are unrelated to and unaffected 
by the atoning death and resurrection of Christ. The effects of Christ's 
work on God, on man, and on the world are apparently ignored.’ This | 
does not, of course, mean that Christ is not mentioned in Besa’s writings, | 
but the passages having any Christological significance where He is 
mentioned for the most part merely repeat Bible phrases and do not 
seem to be integrated in Besa’s thought. The references to Christ's 
death, for instance (to select the most significant passages), are taken 





from 1 Thes. v.g—10, 1 Tim. ii. 6, and Tit. ii. 14.8 Christ’s conduct under 


suffering is adduced as an example in the words of 1 Pet. ii. 21° and also 
in Besa’s own words: ‘Let us indeed be worthy that they should despise 
us for the sake of God’s name and for Christ, for because of his name we 


' e.g. B.M. Or. 8810, TH, YR, yAe. 
2 B.M. Or. 8810, TY, cf. also, e.g., B.M. Or. 8810, Fa. asia 
3 Prov. i. 26. * Cf. Prov. i. 27. 5 B.M. Or. 8810, THe. 
® e.g. B.M. Or. 8810, FR. 
7 For Shenoute’s Christology, in many aspects similar, cf. J. Leipoldt, 
Schenute von Atripe, pp. 81 f. 
® B.M. Or. 8810, TYZ, Yoe-Tor. ®° B.M. Or. 8810, Tm 
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have suffered. They despised God and crucified him unto death . . ..”! 
In the latter passage it may be noted that Besa does not seem to dis- 
tinguish between God the Father and God the Son, though this almost 
certainly has no doctrinal significance. 

Though Besa has a fervent expectation and serious appreciation of 
the last judgement, yet his eschatology is devoid of the Christocentricity 
which it ought to have. 

It is true that the Bible was Besa’s guide and it is therefore of interest 
to measure him by its standards. No ascetic rule of life is laid down in 
the N.T., but there are ascetic tendencies which are strictly sub- 
ordinate to discipleship. Asceticism in the N.T. is conditioned by two 
theological concepts: Christ’s personal call to the individual to follow 
Him which necessarily involves self-denial, and the vivid eschatological 
hope of Christ’s second coming which will set the seal on His victory 
already wrought by his death and resurrection. The overcoming of the 
world, the flesh, and the devil, which is a reality in Christ now, will then 
be proclaimed and manifested for all to see. The hope of the almost 
immediate return of Christ in glory meant that the things of this world 
lost their importance and were considered to be a hindrance to the pre- 
paration for this event. Though the immediacy of this expectation was 
not fulfilled, the hope is to this day an essential part of Christianity. For 
Besa, however, eschatology seems to be synonymous with judgement 
which recompenses every man according to his works, and sight is lost 
of the fact that Christ, at His second coming, will transform human 
values and put an end to all human activities and aspirations. In early 
monasticism—and Besa is no exception here—asceticism has become a 
rule of life, the acceptance of which finally ensures salvation. It is the 
way par excellence to heaven. If such a view be accepted, it is only too 
easy to lose sight of the N.T. position. It is perhaps possible that this 
may have happened in Besa’s case. Christ, as has been seen, is denied 
his rightful place in Besa’s theology. Moreover, the acceptance of the 
monastic yoke does not appear to be the result of a personal call from 

Christ but is rather a mode of life, thought to be eo ipso more acceptable 
to God, and therefore recommended to all. The essential truth, that not 
all men have the same vocation from Christ, seems to have been ignored. 
In fairness it must be added that Besa in his writings never had occasion 
to discuss the relationship between Christianity in the world and 
Christianity in the monastery, and that an impression must be gained 
from scattered hints alone. 

The absence of a strong Christology also causes Besa’s ethical teach- 


t B.M. Or. 8810, rb-die. 
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ing to be out of focus. He shows but little awareness that apart from 
Christ’s redemptive work the good life cannot be lived. He ignores the 
fact that the rule of Christ which has broken into this world enables sin 
to be combated effectively, though its final overthrow is yet to be. Thus 
Besa fails in his grasp of what may be called in modern terminology 
realized and futurist eschatology. If this appraisal be accepted, the 
deficiencies in such a theology are great. 

On the other hand Besa’s positive contribution must not be belittled, 
The historical situation in which he found himself was such that it 
would be unreasonable to expect that he should express the catholic 
faith in all its fulness. The Coptic church has existed in isolation since 
the Council of Chalcedon, when schism divided it from the rest of 
Christendom. And even before this it was influenced but little by the 
main stream of Christian thought. The schism was brought about not 
only by theological differences but also by national and political anti- 
pathies. On the whole the Copts were uneducated in comparison with 
the Greeks and could not and would not appreciate their philosophical 
approach. Another difficulty was that indigenous Coptic Christianity 
was as yet young and had had hardly anything but translated literature 
before Shenoute. Moreover, the Coptic church had scarcely had time 
to consolidate its position. It was constantly threatened by pagans from 
without and heretics from within. 

Besa was the successor of a man greater than himself. All the more 
must he be admired for having preserved intact the heritage into which 
he entered. His moral earnestness did much to strengthen the roots of 
monasticism and to ensure that it continued to grow as its founders 
would have wished. By continuing Shenoute’s policy of teaching the 
monks and nuns to read and understand the Scriptures, Besa made his 
monastery an oasis of learning in the midst of the ignorance of the 
peasantry amongst whom it was situated. Moreover, it appears that it 
was in Besa’s time that the scriptorium of the White Monastery came 
into being. 

The success of his pastoral work in the monastery was no doubt 
largely due to his example. His humility and sincerity are patent in his 
writings. By stretching out helping hands in times of need to those out- 
side the monastery walls, he continued the tradition of Shenoute and 
made his monastery a haven of rest for the afflicted. By his life and works 
Besa earned the respect both of the members of his own communities 
and of all who came into contact with him. His saintliness must have 
done much to enhance the reputation of monasticism, and the fact that 
his memory was_revered-and his writings perpetuated shows how great 
was the esteem in which he was held. K. H. KuHN 
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A DIALOGUE BETWEEN CHRIST AND 
THE DEVIL 


mentary dialogues between Christ and the devil on the fate of 

mankind, the end of the world, and the ultimate disposition of Satan 
and his hosts.' One (A) is a transcript of Venice, Marciana gr. 1123 
(olim Cl. ii. xlii), ff. 255a-257a;? the other (B) is taken from Vienna, 
Nationalbibliothek, gr. hist. 67 (Lambecci xxxiii), ff. 18-19. Comparison 
shows them to be related but not identical pieces; neither one was 
derived from the other but both have descended from a common source. 
Rendel Harris, in describing the contents of Jerusalem, Holy Sepulchre, 
gr. 66, reported that ff. 182-6 of that manuscript contained a Aujynos 
mepi Tis avTiAoyias Tot SiaBdAov pera. Tob Kupiov rpav ’Inoot Xprorod and 
wrote, ‘I found it worth while when working at Jerusalem to copy the 
whole of the AvriAoyia rod S:aBdAov’ 3 but he did not, so far as we know, 
publish the text, and his transcript has not been found among his papers. 
It is impossible, therefore, to determine the relationship of the Jeru- 
salem dialogue with those published by Vasiliev. As the Anecdota is 
rare and Vasiliev made no attempt to edit his transcripts, the Greek is 
republished here.* 

It is remarkable that Vasiliev overlooked the fact that two Slavic 
fragments of the Dialogue had been published thirty years earlier 
by Tikhonravov in the second volume of his collection of Russian 
apocrypha.5 The Slavic fragments, like the Greek, are related but not 
identical and neither is a translation of the Greek published by Vasiliev, 
though both have been rendered from Greek originals. The first (R*) 
was copied from a manuscript of the early seventeenth century in the 
Imperial Public Library, the second from a manuscript written at 
Thule in the eighteenth century, belonging to the private library of 
Count Uvarov who had acquired it from J. P. Sakharov. The date of 
neither manuscript is relevant to the age of the versions. Both are 
written in the language of the transitional period between Church 


|: Vasiliev’s collection of Byzantine texts are included two frag- 


' A. Vasiliev, Anecdota byzantino-graeca, Moscow, 1893, pp. 4-10; cf. M. R. 
James, Apocrypha anecdota, 2nd series (Texts and Studies v. 1, Cambridge, 
1897, p. 154). 

? See Additional Note, below, p. 64. 

3 The Rest of the Words of Baruch, Cambridge, 1889, p. 29. 

* Obvious errors in spelling, etc. have not all been noted in the apparatus. 

5 N. Tikhonravov, Pamyatniki russkoi otrechennoi literatury, ii. Moscow, 
1863, pp. 282-8. 
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Slavonic and modern Russian and employ archaic and modern vocabu- 
lary, forms, and constructions. 
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> ‘ > / > 4 ta ‘ ™ ‘ > / , 
ayabdv éroujoare aAAa viKnioavres Tov avOpwrov yéAws eyéverOe, Saypona 
> , ‘ ‘ > A 7 7~ > Ld « ~ ” © , 
axdOapra, kai rods avOpumovs mAavare 7H amdrn buadv.” 6 dudBodos 
Adyet, “traye eis Tov odpavov Kai Kdov eis tov Opdvov cov. pr ae : 
7 e ° 
davépwoor trois ayyéAous pov, of yap ayyeAor pou doBepoi eiow. Kai av 1s | 
ae brodeifw adrois, mardocew ce Exw ws Eva tdv avOpwrwyv.” Kai 6 
xupwos Adyer, “eyw Sua. oé Kal rods ayyéAous cov Kai Tovs €v aol perdxous 
KatiAdov.” 
e > 
2. ‘O daBodros A€yer, “Kai tives eiciv of wéroyor;” <6 Kdpws> réyet, 
= © ‘ , , , / , , =~ 
eloiv of coi péroxor ddvot, porxol, KAémra, yubuvpiorai, yvddos, Tip, 2 
, Ud , > =~ ’ , e ‘ 
xdAala, tdpaya, Bdoes, adeAfady Karapdces, Kaxia, aipeois Kai 
mpoaipects.”3 6 SudBodros Adyer Gri “ra Tovadra épya éeud eiow ada 
mAcuav cov trdpyw kai rv ayyéAwy aov yéyova.” 6 Kipwos Adve, “od 
~ , , > ‘ ‘ 4 =~ > ‘ ‘ > / a 
Tob Koapou pavracua ef, eyd dé dua Totro amd yuvaxos eyevvyOny, iva 
4 » LA o Ld > ‘ 4 > 4 > , . ‘ 
Tov avOpwrov owow, dv emdaca, éyw 5é od py) eyxaradeinw adrov . . «2 
7 ~ 7 ‘ 
€ws Tod tpirov ovpavod, Ews av ddvn TO mpdowmov Tot maTpds pou Kai 
7 a 4 
amodven ta ayaba év trois ovpavois.” Kai 6 SudBodos A€yer, “Tov pe 
Aday od ExAacas Kai mapddeov épvrevoas cai évéBares <rdv Addy 
, , , > ‘ ‘ > > , , ‘ > , > ‘ / ’ 
eis abrov. éyw dé odx éroinoa adrov . . . elavévar eis Tov mapddevoov piay 
« , ” ee , / fi s 4 x 4 ‘ > , ‘ 7 
hpepav.” Kai 6 Kipwos Adyer, “tov pev Addy od trdrnoas Kai ediwfas ¥ 


oot. 





5 ca A pot above the line followed by an erasure A 8 novo: 
noxovey A Q wnxes A 11 xateBnv: xataBarvras A 15 davepwow A 
19-20 Aeyer . . . peroyo: in margin A 20 aan:e...A 23 mAcov A 
29 mapadecov: maadevoppiav A : 

* Acta Iohannis 4 (James, p. 6). 2 Hab. ii. 20. 


3 Quaestiones Bartholomaei: Vasiliev, Anecdota, p. 18. 24. 
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DIALOGUE BETWEEN CHRIST AND THE DEVIL 5! 
éx rob mapadeicov. éya 5é od pi) adjow adrov bmd cod yedacbévra.” 
ai 6 8udBodros Adyer, “av duaprnion avOpwros Kai riv anv ddfav adjnon 
kai Thy enn Sidvorav' mpdfy, ri wépos exer pera cov;” Kai 6 xpos 
Aye, “€av duaprion avOpwros Kai ta od Epya movjon Kai Thy ov 

35 Sudvoray mpdén Kal thy e€ury Sdfav adynon Kai (yon ern évevjKovra? Kal 
els perdvovay EAOn, E€vous avvaydyn, TupdAods ddnyjon, vexpods cvvaKo- 
hovbijon €v mpocevyais Kai vnoreias Kai év mpocevyf adrod etm, ‘6 
beds, AdoOyri por TH dpaprwAw’, Epyera 6 Odvaros adrod ayabds Kai 
AapBdve. <adT@> ovyxwpnow é€x t&v dvopiwy adrod. elra éav pi) 

4o peravonon ad’ Hs mpdfn Kxaxias, pddora Coe ern mevrijxovra 7) €f7- 
kovra, Epxetat 6 Odvaros adrot dpaptwds Kai mapadwow adrov ayyéAw 





Medovy? Kai amdyer adrov eis Thy Aipvnv Tod mupds, Srrov Kai od péAAes 
ovnévar peta Tovs Sarpdvas cov, d mrovnpé Sia Bore.” 

3. Tore Ovpwleis <6 SdBodos> améorn an’ abrod Kai ampAbev eis Td 
| 45 oxdros TO iSvov adrod Kai éxdAecev Tovs Saipovas adrod yupiddas Teooa- 
, » 4 ‘ ré > = fi , > , ‘ > , 6 
paxovra oxrw*t Kai Adyer adrois, “rexvia pov, icxyvecbe Kai avdpileabe 
6 yap Xpwords 6 péyas KaréBn emi thy yiv Kal éav aroxreivwpev adrov, 
jpiv éorw 7d Bacideov eis Tovs aidvas. Ary ayuwpeba adrov Eurpoober, 
> ‘ » oe ‘ td . 4 e 4 7 > , > > 
Kayw Omobev Epyoua Kai matdfwyev adrov ws Eva Tav avOpwrrwv. ad 

” ‘ 4 > > / -_ _ ‘ > ‘ id 
| sos émdacey tov Addy ode H0€Anca adbrov mpooxvvijca Kai amd rérTe 
> 7 , >. ‘4 ‘ © ‘4 > ~ 25 ‘ e — w > , 
| €ulonodv pe adbros Kai 6 marip abrod.”$ Kai ds tadra edeyev, éxivnoev 
‘ ”~ — ‘ J a , ~ > s 
| 70 mAHbos ta&v Saydvwv Kai 6 Kovoptos . . . THs davracias adrdv amd 
, _— e 5é ‘ 7 , 6. , 4 ~~ , 4 
oradiwv K. of 5€ wabynrai rod Kupiov Oewpijcavres Ta Spy Tpépovra, Tas 
4 > td _ 
myas avaBadopévas Kai Tods iyOvas eEw mndavras époPyOnoav o¢ddpa 
‘ , i _ 
55 Kai A€yovow, “Kpre, Dewpodvres tadra amobvijcKopev.” 6 Kipios Aéyet 
.] 7 4 a ‘ 
avrois, “ur oBeiabe tov SidBorov. eyd mardéw adbrov peta Tovs 
‘ a“ ~ ~ _ 
Saipovas abrod.” er tadra AeydvTwv Hyywev 76 TAHGV0s Taev Satpoviwv 
e > 4 _ ~ ‘ -~ 
ws amd oradiwy ty. 6 5é Dikurmos wai Odpas Aéyovow, “6 Beds ta 
« td ~ ~ = - 
amdvrwv avros améppupev® tov SudBoAov ex Tot odpavod.”” tradra adradv 
, uw ~ _ “J — 
60 Aeyovrwy ayyicev TO TAHV0s tdv Sapoviwy ws amd oradiwv F. 
4. AaBew 8 6 ITérpos Seriav mapa rod SiaBdAov . . . 7OAnoev <6 
, ~ a 
SudBodos > Serorrorfjoa tov "Inaodv. Kai A€yer 6 KUpios, “ut Serudons 
34-35 onv d:avoiay: owdvanav A 39 eav: ov A 
42 Exedovyw anayaye. A 


38 wAacOnrn po A 
45 Tecoapaxovra: capavra A 





' Cf. Narratio Zosimi 19 (James, p. 107). 
* Cf. Narratio Zosimi 14 (James, p. 105). 
? The name of this angel comes from the rare adjective rnueAodxos ‘care- 
taking’. Clem. Alex. Ecl. proph. 41. 1. It appears in more or less corrupt variant 
forms in a number of apocryphal documents. James, Apocryphal New Testa- 
ment, Oxford, 1924, p. 507. Cf. p. 53. 6. 
* Cf. Narratio Zosimi 20 (James, p. 107). 
* Quaest. Bartholomaei, Vasiliev, pp. 19-20. Cf. p. 189. 
* Cf. Quaest. Bartholomaei, Vasiliev, p. 20. 
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éws av idns riv ddfav rod Oeod, éypddn . . . xai loraro eis rods médas Nbc 


tod “Incot. tore 6 “Inaovs peréorn eis tiv Oeixiv adrod Sd€av Kai wat 
, Xr ir > 7 > -~ > ‘ 55 7~ 1 > = ‘ Kv 
exéAevoev vedeAnv €x Tod obpavod émi mddas Kpepacbivat' adrob . . . of 6; p 
S¢ dainoves adrod €Bdovv A€yo<v>res, “Kai jets rod diywpev; da ou 





dedre[as] dvywpyev eis tiv aBvo<o>ov, Srws awldpev.” exeivos $e $100 M08 
a ~ ' é 

Kpepapévos éxpaler Adywv, “Kipé pou, KaTdye pe amd Tav de Kai ph | Be 

pe arroAéons mpos Katpdv.” Kai 6 Kipuos A€yer, “edy ce kaTaydyw, maton | * * 


€xeis moAcwov <KaTa> To yévos Tav avOpumwv.”’* Kai 6 SudBodos Héyet, 7 bud 
“KUpté wou, toinow éxw, iva door émicrevoay eis TO puapov Kai ax<d Bap- ™ 
Tov pou yévos moredowar eis TO void gov.” Kai 6 KUpios éxédevoe | 15 66 
adrov ... womep aorpamnv’ xatedOeiv abrov Kai orivat adrov mapa trols | HY 
mddas Tod "nao. ee. 


5. Tore 6 "Inoots periAbev cis ri avOpwrivny rdéw, Kabas éyerviby 7; “ 
5c’ Hyds. Baw S€ 6 SudBodros dri 6 "Inaods éyévero ws avOpwros, cvvaipww 
» > ~ , >. 7 ‘ > co io ‘ > ~ © N 
OyKov €v TH ordpatt adrod Kai émeipGro Praca: rov "Inoobv. Kaid Kipws | 10 

, 7, > =~ © / ' 
Adyer, ““mddAw, SidBodrce, HvexOfvar Exes.” Kai 6 SuaBodos A€yer, “moped- | 
‘ A ‘ K , ‘ 4 > 7 4 ‘ ‘ > 4 
copa mpos Avvay xai Kaiadav, mpos tovs apywepeis,* mpdos tods eyois 
*Iovdaious Kai roujow adrovs, iva ce aravpwaowow. ovK eipt dpoios 7h 80 


> 
tyiorw ad 5é vids adrod. add’ éeyd, <ovK eipt> dpoios adrad éyw ay 
> , ‘ > , tr td > ‘ J , 6a ‘ > , , é 
avrixpworos. ad odpdavios Bacweds, kaya émiyevos, Kabars Kai améppubds 
‘4 zh. / ‘ , / > > , « ‘ « , 
pe. pr Kat "Iwvdvynv tov Barricavrd ce ode éroinoa bad ‘Hpwdov 
> =~ 5 ‘ ‘ 4 > =~ a ‘ ‘ > ‘5 fa T 
dvaipeOivas Kai tiv Kepadry adbrod tao yuvaikds opynotpidos Opap- | 57 
BevOjjvar;”® Kai 6 Kipios A€yer, ““lwvdvyns ode daméBavev ddAa CH GN’ 85 0 
» 4 , , * > a + a "a> 4 , ¢ 
dxove, trovnpe SidBore, Svvaca ef axavOadv olvov rpvyjaat 7) aro TpiBdAwy 
‘ 6 , 27 ‘ © 5 td A > , de > , ‘ K 
Kaprov Qepica;”? Kai 6 SidBoAos eoutma pndév amoxpwopevos. Kal 
Adyes ait@ 6 "Inoois, “énAjpwoes, SidBore; Exers te AaAou;” “ov, | 7 


Kipié pou”, 6 SuadBodos Aaxee. 10 
6. ‘O 3é "Inaots perdarn eis tiv Oeixiy adrod Sdéav Kai dicbdavoer # | 6 
peracrabiva: adrov ws amd oradiwy ty Kai éodpaywoev ti yhv Kai | 
> , e = ld o ‘ /, ‘ ‘ , ‘ | 
éoxiaOn % yi mhxes Exarov Kai ovvéBadev rov SidBoAov Kdtw. Kai | 
adijxev 6 SidBodos dwviv peydAnv Adywv . . . 6 KUpios Aéyer, “KareAbe | ' 
L 


i Gwe 


kai iSeiv Exes.” 6 SudBodos Adyer, “Kip prov, méaov Bdbos;” 6 Kipws 
td > 


Aéyer, “ws Séxa Extra érav madiov ris Suvdpews adrod azoxeAcboat 95 


67 devreas [sic] A 75 erasure after inoouvs A 76-77 cuvaipwy oyKov: 
oupepoyxov A 77 €ennpatw mace A 80-1 ovK .. . vyisorw: ovKn mm : 
opowws Tou vysotrou A 84 Kxedadnv: xa dadnv A 


* Cf. Acta Thomae 63 (James, pp. 43, 61). 

Cf. Narratio Zosimi 20 (James, p. 107). 

Luke x. 18. 

John xviii. 13, 24, Luke iii. 2, Acts iv. 6. 

Mark vi. 17 = Matt. xiv. 3 = Luke iii. 19-20. 
Mark vi. 28 = Matt. xiv. 11, Col. ii, 15. | 
Cf. Matt. vii. 16, Luke vi. 44. i 
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DIALOGUE BETWEEN CHRIST AND THE DEVIL 53 
Moov, ore mowjon 6 Aios KeAevdpevos eixoor xpdvous.' éxet Oédes 
xareAbetv;” 6 SidBodros Adyer, “Kip prov, Kal amo tore ri;’? Kai 6 
kbps A€yer, “dard tore Hew Exes Kai . . . Exets Eryn Tpia Kai morev- 

> 4 ‘ 7%) ‘ e , s if , td ‘ > ‘ , 
govow €is aé moAAoi.” Kai 6 dudBodros A€éyer, “KUpre wou, Kai amo TOTE 

100 mouja(e)wv Exw Tév enauTdv ws piva Kai Tov pijva cs €Bdopdda Kai TH 
e ’ - e aol — e ” ‘ ‘ e rant) 
€PSopdda cis Hepa Kai Thy jpépay ws Wpav Kai THY Wpav ws oTrypyy. 
“ , 4 « € id 5 ‘ ‘ > Xr , 993 ‘ e 

. “xodoBwOnoovra: S€ ai jyépar da Tovs exAeKrovs pov.'? Kal o 

, / iii , , ‘ > ‘ id ’ 99 © , , “<> ‘ id 
SudBodos Ayer, “Kdpré pov, Kai amd rdre Ti;” 6 KUpios A€éyer, “amo TOTE 
° ~ , , A , fi 7 , / 7 Ai , 4 > = 
jew Exers eis xwpav Aeyouevnv Tovli, xwpa(v) trav Aiyumriwv.* éxei 

105 Pédes €ADeiv 7) Typ pov, 7 ayia BeordKos, kai "Hreias wai ’"Evay5 Kai 
pupiar pupiddes ayyeAor Kai dmoxreivew ce Exovow, Kvov, rovnpe didBore, 
2 6 TO Gyiw Ved Hudv mpére dda dua 7H watpi cai TH ayiw mvedpare 


>, ‘ 7 - , > 
kal del ai eis Tovs ald@vas THY aiwvwv, anv. 


96 monoa A rornon Draguet 98 nKew: axyew A xar+ yervnOnva A 
104 nKew: evyew A. 
B 
1. ““. . . pdavvoy dyiwy Kai dixaoxpwiav Kai ayabd, wapadwoerar 


dpyayyéAw Miydnd® rdv dvw orparny@ Kai €uoi oixérns yevicerat Kai 
’ , > ‘ ‘ LA > ‘ > ‘ , ” 
eaydwricw adrov Kai adyw adbrov eis Tov trapdde.ov. 
2. Kai wddAw 6 "Inoods Aéyer, “ed Cyoerar avOpwros Kai €ojv didvovav 
, ‘ 4 > 4 5. , > tA o and ,‘@¢ ‘ ~ ‘ 
5 mater Kai tiv eunv Sdfav aberhnoer Ews mr’ ETH Kai Ews Ta. . . ETH Kai 
, ¥ > ’ , > , > , ‘ > 
ovx €AOn eis petdvoay, mapadobnoera: ayyéAw ‘Epyedovxw Kai amo- 
dépovow avrov eis TO axdTos TO eEwrepov’ peta THY apyexdkwv Sarndvev 
kai KoAacOjoerar’ Kata Td wraiopa adrod apWunow, (nriow adrov eis 
70 TéAevdv rou Kai od 47) arroAdow adrov dior: mAdopa pod éorw.” 
Ki ‘ © DS , r A [4 “ce > 4 © > ‘ , ‘ ‘ > ‘ 
10 3- Kai 6 SudBodos A€yer, “tives eiaiv of euoi péroxo. Kai Ta eua 
Bern; 8 65 °J Ss Aé: ee , ‘ » beAn — -. = 
leAjpara;® 6 "Inoots A€yer, “ra oa Epya, Ta oa OeAjpata tradrd ciow. 
© - 
poyxot, mopveiar, Yevdouaprupiat, mapaxpojpara, AevKwpata, tropveia, 
krorrai, ddvor, weOus, mavyvia, Kpdrada, dpyjpara, xiPapicopara, pvnot- 
, , > ‘ , ‘ > , ~ > ‘> , 
kaxiat, pdyarpac emi cuvréKvous, xwprapos avdpoyvvwy, CiAos éri adéAdous 


12 povyyan B  evdo paprupas B 13 Kxouvprada B opxnopara B 
prnoxaxias B 


' Rev. Iohannis 20 (Tischendorf, p. 87). 
2 Rev. Iohannis 9 (Tischendorf, p. 76). 
3 Mark. xiii. 20, Matt. xxiv. 22. 
* Cf. Ps.-Athanasius, Quaestiones ad Antiochum 109 (P.G. 28. 664 D). 
5 Rev. Danielis, Vasiliev, p. 38; Rev. Esdrae (Tischendorf, p. 30), Rev. 
Tohannis 8 (‘Tischendorf, p. 76). 
® Rev. Mosis 37 (Tischendorf, p. 20. 10). 
7 Cf. Matt. viii. 12, xxii. 13; Rev. Johannis 20 (Tischendorf, p. 87). 
* James, Apocrypha anecdota, ist series (Texts and Studies ii), p. 158. 
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‘ , ‘ ‘4 4 - 7 > , > 7 = , J ‘yw xa 
Kai yeirovas Kai ra uy) TH Oe@ apéoxovra. aAnOds raird ciow ra Epya i; 
gov Kai mAnovéorepa.” our 
4. ...6 dudBodos Adyer, “od Bacreds ev odpavois, ey emi ris yijs- ye 
ad Xpwords Kaya avriypworos.” 6 “Inaods Adyar, “d carava, md TH 
Svaroyile;” xai mpocevEaro 6 Kipws jydav "Incois Xpuords wai éxpéua- o 
¥ 
cev tov dudBodrov év vedeAn Tot ovpavod émi médwv Kai Kamv@ TEdgov 26 | x 
¥ 
éxamvilev adrév. Kai 6 diudBodos Expagev dGwviv peydAnv A€ywv, “xipue, 
My e 
KaTayayé pe €x THs avayKns TavTns, Kai daous érroinoa morTevew eis 7d 7H 
, én “ 
pepracpevov pov dvopa, moujcew Exw adrods weraBAnOiva eis aé.” Kai . 
. ty = © Ke a > 4 a ~ .. 2 > ‘ i oi 
éxéAevoev atrov 6 Kipws xarevexOijvar emi rijs yijs Kai ws dotpam) | 
, I ~ 5 5X > ‘ 7 7 aA. e,; > ‘ , , a 
meaovros' tod d:aBddou émi ris yijs, BdAas pdoyxov eis TO oTdua adrod 2; | 
peydAos éravéarn tot Bidca tov "Inoodv. we 
, 
6. ‘O 8é "Inaods Adyer adr@, “& carava, mddAw diadoyiler; ok eurriw I 
, 4 > , ‘ ‘ , uM ‘ td , 6°} a 4 *] 
ae ovd€ eudiow ce, TO yap mTVopa pov tapa Kai Svvapis od éorw, 6 be 
> 
€udvowpes ov tavdywv <mvedua> exmopeverat €x Tod aTOuaTds pov. | . 
7 
pa ras Suvdpes pov tas peydAas, €av py) cor troAcujow, ovK Eoopat 3 ‘ 
Baoweds trav aiwvwyr.”” 6 SudBodos A€yer, “emi ys od Xprotds Kaya " 
avrixypworos.” 6 "Incots A€éya, “od ddvracpa el.’ 6 SudBodros Aéye, . 
“ ‘ ‘ , «> ‘ > ‘ ” «>? ~ ‘ “> a ' 
kai od davracpa & éx yuvakos éyewwHOns.”’ 6 "Inaois Adyer, “dAnbas 
a 


o > ‘ > ld ‘ ‘ 7 > ‘ > , ‘ , 7 
Ort €x yuvarkos eyevvnOnv Kai dua Tobro od p27) eyxatadeimw Td yevos Taw 
> , > ‘ Ld , ‘ ‘ . ‘ > ’ ‘ ‘ > 
avOpurmwv. €yw émdaca <avrovs> Kai od pi) éyxaradeimw, ae 5é amo- 35 
, ” ” © 5 td A A , cc ‘ > ‘ > Ss 2. > , “ q 
xreivew €xw.” 6 SudBodos A€yer, “Kai eyw .. . €o€ emi dpyrepéws Tob 
sv € = 
Kaiada? wis wai €f’ “‘“Hpwidov rot Bac\éws *Iwdvynv rov Bamricavra oe | 
> , > =~ ‘ ~ ‘ ‘ > =~ >» 4% , , 
érroinoa aroxehadiobivar Kai dS007jvat tiv Kepadnv adbrod émi mivaxos eis 
Spxnpa Kopaciov Eumpoabev tot “Hpwidov.”? 
= > 7 
7. ‘O "Inaots Aéyen, “& carava, mddw diadroyile;” Kai mpoonigaro 6 40) 
Kupws éx rpirov <otpavot> Kai éodpdywev tri yiv Kai écxicOy 7 yi 
- > - 7 ' 
éws Ta Katax0dua tis aBicoov Kai éxédevoev exe? KarevexOijvar tov | 
« , , td 7 = 
SudBoArov. Kai 6 dSudBodos Adyer, “KUpie, rot trayw;” 6 Inaods déye, 
a ‘ ———w , / a ~ 
“Grob €avd imayes, sn’ avdpes kvAiawow AiBov ris Suvvdyuews adradv Kai 
éws Ta mevriKovra érn 6 Aifos Karepydpevos yevyjceTat Ws KOKKOS 4; 
, 4 ” ? > , , ‘ , o > ‘ e , %” € Ud Xr 
owdmews,* Ews od éyyioe eis Tov TOmoV Grou €ovd brdyes.” 6 duaBodos 
A , ti ‘ ‘ > ‘ , , ? © “—_ ~ A 4 io) , > -~@ | 
éyer, “Kipue, Kal amo rére ti;’”’ 6 "Inoois Aéyer, “ounces éxei Ews 
~ ~ da bi ’ 
tis auvredcias Tot aidvos tumrépevos bro Kd’ ayyéAwy vuKTos Kal 
= , 7 ta - — a 
hpepas, pera 5€ rijs ovvredcias tod aidvos é€eAMeiv Exers emi ris yijs 


16 mAneorepa B 19 d:adoyifeoa B 23 peptapevov B 24 aorpamns B 
26 Piacoa: monoa B; cf. A, |. 77. 27 dadroyifeoa B 39 opxnope B 
40 d:aroyileou B 49 npepos B 


* Cf. Luke x. 18. 

2 John xviii. 24. 

3 Mark vi. 28 = Matt. xv. 11. 

* Cf. Mark iv. 31 = Matt. xiii. 31 = Luke xiii. 19, xvii. 6. 
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nal édbeiv eis wéAw Addvnv cis xwpav Touli, mpabeis Spovov dybapiov. 50 
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Ri 
Discourse concerning our Lord Jesus Christ 

1. The Lord said to his disciples, ‘Let us fast here forty days’, and 
his disciples fasted forty days* and the Saviour himself fasted forty-two 
days and disputed with the devil. The devil hearing of this, <when) 
Jesus had completed his fast, was consumed with a great rage and went 
and stood before him. And Jesus said, ‘Whence are you?’ And the 
devil answered him, ‘I say to you, whence are you, from what country?’ 
Jesus said to him, ‘From heaven from the highest powers.’ And the 
devil said to him, ‘Go to heaven and sit on your throne, for yours are 
the heavens but mine is the earth.’ And Jesus said to him, ‘Woe to you, 
devil. I have come (because) I wish to eliminate you from the face of 
the earth.’ And the devil said to him, ‘I say to you a second time, ‘“Go to 
heaven and sit on your throne, for yours are the heavens but mine is the 
earth.” Otherwise my angels will discover you, for my angels are haughty, 
fierce, and powerful and they will kill you and eliminate your body from 
the face of the whole earth, like any human being.’ And Jesus said to 


t Kings xvii. 12, 2 Kings iv. 2. * Cf. p. 54, n. 3. 
> Mark i. 13, Luke iv. 2. 
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him, “Woe to you, devil, (and) to your angels. I have come to kill you 
and your luminaries.’ 

2. The devil said, “What are my luminaries ?”' . .. And Jesus answered, 
“Those which do your works: robbery and theft, contention, fornication, 
jealousy, fire, gloom, cowardice, hate, lechery, pleasure, violence, dis- 
obedience, undutifulness, heartlessness, drunkeness, gluttony, applause, 
pride; more woeful than all, unseemly sport, mirth, and usury, flirtatious- 
ness (it. winking with the eyes), anger, adultery.’ The devil (said), 
‘Right! All these are my works. I am more powerful than you and more 
terrible than your angels.’ And Jesus ‘said, ‘Woe unto you, devil, for 
you are every man’s tempter. I shall bring you to disgrace.’ And the 
devil said to him, “You are the tempter.’ 

3. ‘. . . | was born of woman and the word is fulfilled which... 
concerning sovereignty . . . and I created him in my own image and | 
do not wish to abandon him.’ And the devil said to Jesus, ‘If a man does 
my will and renounces your glory and honour, what will you do to 
him?’ And Jesus said, ‘Listen to me, devil. If a man renounce my 
honour and glory and does your will, he who does your will for 53 
(years) and again repents in fear, feeds the stranger, is compassionate 
toward the beggar, clothes the naked, gives the thirsty to drink, visits 
the poor and says in his prayer, ‘Lord, have mercy upon me who have 
sinned against thee’, I shall grant him a blessed death and shall com- 
mend his soul to the archangel Michael and his attendants and they 
will conduct that soul into eternal Paradise. Listen to me, devil, if a man 
live for 53 years and does not repent, does not feed the stranger, nor is 
compassionate to the beggar, nor clothes the naked, nor gives the thirsty 
to drink, nor accompanies the dead to the grave, and does not say in his 
prayer, “Lord, have mercy upon me who has sinned against thee”, I 
shall bring upon him a terrible death and shall deliver his soul to a 
terrible fiery angel whose countenance the flame does not consume and 
he will conduct his soul into the fiery pit along with you, devil.’ 

4. And the devil went up on to a mountain and left the Lord and he 
saw there a host of demons assembled, and Satan said to the demons, 
‘My children, make yourselves strong and fierce. Jesus, our great enemy, 
has come to destroy us. . .. When his Father created Adam, I did not 
wish to worship him and his Father cast me out. I do not wish to have 
(dealings) with him. . . .’ The devil said to his minions, ‘Come with me 

' The description of the devil’s allies differs in each of the four witnesses: 
péroyo. A; péroyo wal OedArijpara B; svetlinitsy R', svyetlinitsy i dyely R*. R? is 
secondary to R! and it is clear from B that dyely = épya. Cf. Ethiopic Enoch 
86-88, 90. 21-24; Key of Truth 6 (Conybeare, pp. 14, 82). The Armenian reads 
gap pu, ‘instruments’, but this should be emended to gapdu = épya. 
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and I with you.’ And as they were going a cloud of dust went out from 
the devil and the Lord’s disciples saw the mountains tremble and the 
depths agitated and the Lord’s disciples saw the d(evil caught up) in a 
whirlwind and hearing a voice they also began to tremble and going 
down with Jesus from the mountain assembled in a field. And fear of 
the devil overcame Peter. And Jesus said to Peter, ‘What were you 
doing?’ And Peter regretting this stood behind Jesus in spite of the 
devil’s thundering. Jesus said to his disciples, ‘Who cast the devil out of 
heaven?’ ... ‘one honour, one glory in three Persons, the Father and the 
Son and the Holy Spirit’. And the Lord caused with prayer the earth 
to be covered by a cloud and having released the devil, he was suspended 
head downwards by the heels. Then the Lord made . . . for an hour and 
dispersed his forces like s(moke). And the demons cried out and said, 
‘What will become of us wretches unless we make our escape into 
caves? You have suspended this our prince by the heels in the clouds 
of heaven.’ Then the devil saw (that) the word had been fulfilled which 
the Lord had spoken and the devil said, ‘Lord, have mercy on me and 
do not destroy me but release me on the earth. . . .’ 

5. And then the devil spoke and uttered a great roar and turning 
about he wished to deceive Jesus. Jesus said, ‘Do you think to deceive 
me, devil? I am not spitting upon you nor breathing, for my saliva is 
holy. But I shall presently breathe upon you breath out of my mouth. 
It is the Holy Spirit. Do not yet be afraid, Satan. I shall not be with 
you. Glory to the Highest.’ And the devil said, ‘I shall influence the 
Tew Annas and the Jewish Caiaphas and they will take, crucify, and kill 
you.’ Jesus said, “You (maintain) rightly that I shall fall into sinful 
hands. And they have (their) cross (but) I shall conquer over you. They 
will take me (and) crucify (me); for this the whole world will worship 
(me) but they will curse you.’ And the devil said, ‘I caused John, your 
baptizer, to be beheaded in the presence of Herod the king.’ And Jesus 
said to him, ‘John who baptized me is not dead but is alive.’ And the 
devil said to Jesus, ‘If I had known where you were to be born, I would 
have gone to that place (and) killed your mother and destroyed you.’ 
And Jesus said, ‘Who can make wine from thorns (or) wheat from 
thistles?” The devil answered him nothing. 

6. And Jesus commanded the earth to yawn and the earth was split 
for three hundred cubits and the earth shook and the devil seeing this 
said, ‘What is this, Lord?’ And Jesus said to him, ‘Do not be afraid, 
devil. I am not going to destroy you but shall command you to rule for 
three years at the end of the world.’ And the devil said, ‘And then what 
will be?’ Jesus said to him, ‘In the first year not much wine will be 
available among men and in the next year not a pud (40 lb.) of sustenance 
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will be available on the whole earth.’ And the devil said, ‘And then what 
will be?’ And Jesus said, ‘I shall make three years like three months and 
I shall make three months like three weeks and I shall make a week like 
a day and I shail make a day like an hour and an hour like a minute,’ 
And the devil said, ‘But then what will be?’ Jesus said, “The heavens 
will be drawn together like a bundle and I shall melt the earth like iron 
and I shall go to a place which is called Ekhi...1.. . there will my 
Mother go who bore me, John who baptized me, and Enoch who did not 
taste of death and here .. . you . . . and I shall destroy you.’ 


R2 


On Good Friday. Concerning the fast and concerning the dispute 
between the Lord and the Devil 

1. The Lord had hardly emerged from the Jordan when he was led by 
the Spirit into the wilderness. And Jesus said to his disciples, ‘Let us 
fast forty days and forty nights' and we shall dispute with the devil.’ 
Whereupon Jesus and his disciples fasted. The devil, therefore, hearing 
that Jesus was fasting went out to tempt him. And as the day was 
drawing to a close Jesus and his disciples consequently became hungry 
and the devil approached and said, ‘If you are the Son of God, com- 
mand this stone that it become bread.’ Jesus answering said to him, 
‘It has been written, “Man shall not live by bread alone but by every 
word <proceeding> from the mouth of God” ’.? And again the devil 


led Jesus on to a high mountain and showed him all the earthly king- | 


doms at a glance and the devil said, ‘I will give to you this power and 
their glory. As it has been given to me, I will give it to whomsoever I 
wish, for I am a tormentor. Fall down, worship me and it will all be 
yours.’ And Jesus answering said to him, ‘Get thee behind me, Satan, 
for it has been written, “Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God and 


him only shalt thou serve.”’3 . . . “Thou art the Son of the Most High.’ 


And Jesus said to him, ‘As you have said, devil, I cannot contemplate 
an army; the angels, the heavens, and the earth serve me.’ 

2. And again the devil led Jesus into Jerusalem and set him on the 
pinnacle of the Temple and the devil said to him, ‘If thou art the Son 
of God, cast thyself down; for it is written, “He will give his angels 
charge over thee to keep thee in all thy ways. They will bear thee in 
their hands, lest at any time thou dash thy foot against a stone”.’* And 
Jesus said, “Thus has it been said, “Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy 


! Matt. iv. 2. 2 Matt. iv. 4 = Luke iv. 4. 
3 Matt. iv. 10 = Luke iv. 8. 4 Matt. iv. 6 = Luke iv. 10 = 
Ps, xci. 11, 12. 
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God”.’”! . . . And Jesus said, ‘I adjure thee by the living God, tell me 
the truth.’ And the devil said, “The heavens are thine but the earth is 
mine. But whence art thou?’ And Jesus said to him, ‘From the highest 
heavenly powers.’ And the devil said, ‘My angels are condemned 
because your Father cast me down from heaven to earth.’ And Jesus 
said to him, ‘I shall destroy you, devil . . . my Father cast him down 
from heaven.’ And the devil said, ‘Go to heaven <and sit) on your 
throne. Yours are the heavens and mine the earth. My angels condemn 
you; for they are angels, they destroy mountains. I warn you that they 
will not allow a single human being to survive.’ Jesus said, ‘Affliction 
will befall you and your angels. Your angels exist for the sake of offence. 
But now I have arrived upon the earth, I shall destroy you.’ . . . 

3. And the devil said, “Tell me, Jesus, what are my luminaries and 
my deeds?’ And Jesus said, ‘Your deeds are robbery, theft, fornication, 
envy, jealousy, cowardice, contention, hatred between brothers, wrath, 
sorcery, indulgence. . . . But it remains to my glory if a man shall live 
fifty or a hundred years and then repents, feeds the hungry, clothes the 
naked, gives the thirsty to drink and buries the dead and he himself 
prays, “Cleanse me from <my) sins, for I have sinned before thee’, 
then death will come to him and will hand his soul over to an angel of 
light and he will conduct him into paradise.’ . . . And Jesus said to the 
devil, ‘Listen to me, devil. If a man shall live fifty to seventy years and 
shall not repent nor give alms and <not) pray, “Lord have mercy”’, I 
shall indeed have no mercy on him. Then I shall bring violent death 
upon him and I will deliver his soul to an angel and his countenance 
will be of flame and he will be led into the unquenchable fire with thee, 
devil, and go where the unconquerable worm is.’ 

4. And the devil grimacing began to be enraged and went off to his 
demons <and) said, ‘My dear children, strengthen yourselves against 
Jesus, our great enemy, who has come down from heaven. If we con- 
quer and kill him, ours will be the sovereignty forever, for his Father 
no longer permits entry into heaven.’ And again the devil said, ‘My 
dear children, go before me. I am dispatching you to Belzeel who is not 
afraid of the great powers. When he created Adam, I did not wish to 
worship or honour him, <and) his Father sent the flood <and) expelled 
me from heaven but I do not wish to give him power over the earth.’ 
While he was thus speaking to his minions, a cloud of dust went out 
over them twelve stadia from the multitude of demons. His disciples 
seeing its stream flowing from the depth cowered and fish leaped on the 

* Matt. iv. 7 = Luke iv. 12. 


? Cf. P. Volz, Die Eschatologie der jiidischen Gemeinde, 2° Aufi., Tiibingen, 
1934, p. 425, Index, Die gefallenen Engel, 2 Pet. ii. 4, Jude 6. 
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dry land and Jesus’ disciples said, ‘Lord, having seen the wrath of the 
devils, we too are afraid of his anger.’ While they were speaking, seeing 
Peter running away from Jesus three stadia, Jesus said to him, ‘Why do 
you behave this way, Peter? Return, stand your ground, be calm.’ And 
Peter retreating behind Jesus could not speak from fear. And Jesus 
asked his disciples, “Tell <me)>, who expelled the devil from heaven?’ 
Thomas and Philip and Bartholomew replied, “You, Lord, and your 
Father.’ All rejoined, ‘God himself from all the heavenly powers . . , 
one joy and one glory and one honour to the undivided Trinity, the 
Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit.’ 

5. And Jesus, turning about, said, “What are you plotting now, 0 
you cursed devil? I shall not fight with you. I shall not be like the 
Most High.’ And the devil said, ‘I will go and accuse you to the Jewish 
ruler, to the tyrant Caiaphas and they will crucify you on the Cross and 
they will overpower you and you will not be like the Most High.’ And 
Jesus said to him, ‘You say rightly, devil, that I shall fall into sinful 
hands and be nailed to the Cross . . . and then they will begin to bow 
the knee and spit upon you.’ . . . And again Jesus said to Satan, ‘For I 
spat upon you but <my) saliva is holy.’ And the devil said, ‘I had 
John beheaded at the banquet of Herod the king.’ And Jesus said to him, 
‘John who baptized me is not dead but is alive and forever.’ The devil 
said, ‘If I had seen where you were being born, I would have gone to 
the place and destroyed your Mother and killed you.’ And Jesus said, 
“Who can make wine out of thorns or wheat from thistles?”! 

6. And again he caused the earth to shake for 300 sagenes (sagene = 
7 feet) and the whole territory was convulsed. And the devil observing 
this and seeing that he would lose his greatness, said, ‘Lord, what is 
this? Do not destroy me.’ And the Lord said, ‘I shall not destroy you, 
devil, but I shall again permit you to rule over the earth for three years 
but at the end of the world.’ And the devil said, ‘And what will happen 
then?’ And Jesus said, “The first year the vines will yield plenteously 
but the next year there will not be a pud (40 lb.) of grain on the whole 
earth.’ And the devil said, ‘And then what will happen?’ And Jesus 
said, ‘I shall make a year as a month and a month as a week and a week 
as a day and a day as an hour and an hour as the twinkling of an eye.’ 
And the devil said, . . .. 

II 

The Dialogue opens abruptly in A, R', and R*. The beginning is 
lost in B and appears to have been cut in R', R®. In A Jesus ascends a 
mountain to fast for forty days with his disciples, is transfigured before 
them, and encounters the devil there. The biblical analogies on which 
* Cf. Matt. vii. 16, Luke vi. 44. 
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the author drew were the Temptation and the Transfiguration. In R? 
the scene is laid in the desert immediately after the Baptism, Jesus is 
accompanied on the forty days’ fast by his disciples, but a paraphrase of 
the dialogue between Jesus and the devil in Matt. iv. 3 ff. = Luke 
iv. 3 ff. is inserted. In R! Jesus bids his disciples to fast with him forty 
days but in the event the disciples fast forty days, the Saviour forty- 
two.! The disciples mentioned by name are Peter, Paul, Andrew, 
Philip, and Thomas in A, John in B, Peter in R', and in R® Peter, 
Thomas, Philip and Bartholomew. 

The disputes between Jesus and the devil begin in AR! with an 
exchange in which each challenges the other to disclose his origin, but 
this is preceded in R? by a paraphrase of the dialogue Matt. iv. 3 ff. = 
Luke iv. 3 ff. In A Jesus says he is ‘from the eternal and immortal 
Father’, in R!, ‘from heaven, from among the highest powers’, in R?, 
‘from the highest heavenly powers’. In all three the devil tells him to 
be off to heaven and sit on his throne, since the earth is the devil’s, 
heaven is Jesus’ province. If Jesus does not obey, the devil threatens to 
have him exterminated by his terrible hosts. 

In the next episode there is an allusion to the devil’s accomplices: 
péroyor in AB, ‘luminaries’ in R', R?. The lists differ and contain com- 
binations of persons like murderers, thieves, slanderers, and qualities 
like cowardice, hate, heartlessness, dispositions such as disobedience, 
violence, adultery, and gluttony, also appropriate elements, fire and 
smoke. It is impossible to reconstruct the original list, as each editor has 
included what occurred to him as fitting. 

From this point onward neither the order of the incidents nor their 
contents are uniform. In A, R!, R? the list of accomplices is followed 
immediately by a discussion of man’s destiny and the measure of 
control over it possessed by Christ and the devil respectively. In A the 
devil boasts that he is greater than Jesus and has become more powerful 
than the angelic hosts. Jesus retorts that the devil is an illusion of the 
world, a mere phantom. In B, however, and probably in the lost text 
of A, the devil replies with a Tu guogue, ‘You too are a phantom born 
of woman.’? Jesus replies that he was indeed born of a woman to save 
mankind. Adam yielded to the devil’s blandishments, but Christ will 
not let him remain the devil’s laughing-stock. The devil then raises the 


' Cf. H. Lietzmann, Geschichte der alten Kirche iii, Berlin, 1938, p. 318; 
L. Duchesne, Christian Worship, Eng. trans., 5th ed., London, 1927, p. 244. 

? rod xéopov davracua A; ddvraopa B. In R' there is a lacuna at this point and 
in R* no allusion to a phantom. Cf. Key of Truth 5 (Conybeare, pp. 12, 81). ‘I 
am not thy fancy (Guspdfpy = ¢avracua) which thou fanciest me.’ Conybeare 
regards this passage as an interpolation but on insufficient grounds. 
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question of what man’s chances of salvation are, once he has sinned. 
Jesus declares that repentant sinners will be saved but not those who 
die unrepentant. The normal lives of the penitent and the unrepentant 
are variously reckoned in A, R', R* and their disposition somewhat 
differently described. The good works indicating a righteous disposition 
are somewhat differently listed but include various charitable acts and 
forms of devotion. In A God will have mercy on the penitent and his 
Good Death will come and convey remission; the unrepentant will be 
handed over to Temeluchus who will consign him to punishment in 
hell. The Good Death appears to be like Thanatos in the Testament of 
Abraham and allied figures. Temeluchus, who alternates with Tartaru- 
chus, appears in a number of apocrypha. In B, R! the Good Death is 
replaced by the archangel Michael. In R? death comes and hands the 
penitent soul over to an ‘angel of light’. In B Temeluchus appears as 
the punishing angel, but in R!, R? is a nameless fiery angel. 

At this point in A, R', R? the devil leaves Jesus and joins his host of 
demons whom he charges to prepare for a battle to destroy the Lord. 
This is omitted in B. The devil’s speech is much the same in A, R?, but 
in R? the planned attack is to be led by Beelzebub ‘who is not afraid of 
the great powers’, i.e. the heavenly hosts. The demonic army then 
moves forward amid cosmic convulsions which so terrify the disciples 
that Jesus must reassure them by reminding them of God’s sovereignty 
over the powers of evil. The demons continue to advance but Jesus is 
suddenly transformed into his divine glory, envelops the devil in a 
cloud, and suspends him head-downwards. Jesus’ successive transforma- 
tions (A) are omitted in the other texts ; but it is expressed or implied in 
them that the devil is freed and again assumes a threatening attitude to 
Jesus, declaring that as he has contrived the death of John the Baptist, 
he will also have Jesus delated to the High Priests Annas and Caiaphas 
and crucified. In A, which gives the fullest and most intelligible account, 
the devil promises to return to Jesus those whom he has led astray. This 
is omitted from B which destroys the continuity of the narrative by 
beginning contextless episodes by Jesus’ query as to what the devil is 
plotting next. In A, R!, R? Jesus declares that the Baptist is not dead 
but lives; and in the same witnesses there is an enigmatic remark about 
Jesus’ spitting and breathing on the devil. The former must have 
reference to the healing power of spittle, the latter is associated with the 
fact that Jesus’ breath is Holy Spirit. 

The climax of the narrative is now reached in all the texts, though 
with variations. The devil is to be consigned to the abyss the depth of 
which is differently estimated in A and B but in a manner similar to 
that described in the apocryphal Apocalypse of John. There will then 
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be a famine on the earth (R?, R?) and the devil will reign as Antichrist 
for three years (A, B, R?, R*). The time will, however, be miraculously 
shortened. Finally the devil must repair to Gouzé, a district in Egypt 
where he will meet his end. In A he will be met by the Holy Theotokos, 
Elijah, Enoch, and a host of angels who will exterminate him. In B after 
severe chastisement by angels he will go to Daphne (!), a city in Gouzé, 
where he will be sold as meat, and taken by a maiden named Eudokia 
who will then conceive and bear him, since it is fitting that he be born 
of wickedness. In R? Jesus will himself destroy the devil at a place the 
name of which is lost through textual corruption; but the Lord will be 
accompanied by his Mother, John the Baptist, and Enoch. The ending 
of R? is lost. The notion that Antichrist will appear in Egypt is men- 
tioned in Ps.-Athanasius’ Quaestiones ad Antiochum but is rejected. 
Gouzé (Gaza?) and Daphne are unknown sites in Egypt. The episode 
of Eudokia, peculiar to B, is the most bizarre feature and has, as far as 
we are aware, no parallel. 

It is evident that of the four fragments we possess the texts A and R? 
most closely approximate the original. R' gives evidence of some ex- 
pansion, A of some abbreviation, but singly or together they are to be 
preferred to B and R*. The structure has been altered in the former by 
dislocations and repetitions, in the latter by the intrusion of the dia- 
logue from Matthew and Luke and by abbreviation in the later sections. 

The provenance and date of the archetype cannot be determined 
accurately. There are affinities in detail with other apocrypha, but the 
chronology of this class of literature has yet to be firmly established and 
the phrases ‘late’, ‘quite late’, ‘probably Byzantine’ are common in the 
critical literature. Vasiliev’s case for a sectarian origin is unconvincing.’ 
The eccentricities of the Dialogue’s theology do not go beyond the 
latitude which uneducated Christians permitted their imaginations. 
The christology is not docetic, though the devil’s taunt, “You, too, are 
a phantom’, may imply acquaintance with that heresy. There is no 
radical dualism, for the belief that the devil was in control of the 
earthly sphere until the end of the world and that there would be a 
reign of Antichrist was generally accepted. Jesus is made to state 
categorically that he was born of a woman in order to save mankind 
whom he had created and that he would ensure the salvation of repen- 
tant sinners and condemn the unrepentant to damnation. An exchange 


' p. vi. He suggests the Manichees, Paulicians, or Bogomiles. A number of 
details in the Key of Truth 4-6 (Conybeare, pp. 14, 80) indicate that the Greek 
original of R* influenced this Armenian document, and Conybeare has claimed 
a Paulician origin for the Key. There can be no doubt that it is of sectarian 
origin but there are no specifically Paulician features in cc. 4-6. 
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of discourtesies between the Saviour and Satan is found in a number of 
documents. In the Dialogue they are exceptionally crude and abusive 
but not altogether without parallel. The fact that the only known 
versions are Slavonic points to a Greek original current either in 
Constantinople, Palestine, or Mt. Athos. The use of the term Theotokos, 
if it was in the original text of the Dialogue, indicates a date not earlier 
than the late third century. The absence of abusive allusions to the 
christological heresies of the fifth and following centuries might point 
to the fourth or early fifth centuries as a likely date for the archetype, 
The language of A and B must be considerably later. The Slavic texts 
are probably not earlier than the fifteenth century, a period in which 
much copying and some editing was done, but their age, in their 
present form, furnishes no clue to the date of their Greek originals. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE 


A is a parchment codex written in a clear, bold hand of the thirteenth 
to fourteenth centuries. (Scribe 1).‘ It has lost a number of its leaves 
some of which have been replaced by parchment (Scribe 2) and paper 
inserts (Scribe 3). Breaks occur in the text after ff. 190 and 254 but these 
losses have not been repaired. The hands of the three scribes are distinct, 
but the numbering of the treatises is carried through consistently and 
there is no reason to doubt that the later scribes had the original leaves 
before them. None of the leaves containing the Dialogue are original: 
f. 255 is parchment (Scribe 2); ff. 256-7 are paper (Scribe 3). The original 
scribe was an illiterate with a mastery of penmanship but of neither 
spelling nor syntax. He evidently wrote at dictation, for many of his 
mistakes were due to writing what he thought he had heard, not read; 
and his acquaintance with literary Greek was slight. Some of the many 
lacunae may have been due to his or his reader’s or his copyist’s inattentive- 
ness, but it is difficult to believe that the archetype from which his reader 
dictated was not frequently defective. 

The folia are 23 x 19 cm., single columns, 29 Il., top margin, 2 cm.; 
outer and lower 2} cm.; inner irregular 2} cm. Quires contain normally 
8 ff. The original manuscript is preserved in ff. 1-64, 65, 71, 72, 79, 80, 
99, 100, 158-254, 267-91 (Scribe 1). Parchment inserts are ff. 141, 148, 
149, 156, 157, 255, 262, 263, 266 (Scribe 2). Paper inserts are ff. 73-78, 
81-86, 89-98, 142-7, 150-5, 256, 261, 264, 265 (Scribe 3). The lower 
parts of 77, 292 have been cut off. Folios 77b, 78b, 94b, and 95a are blank. 
Each treatise is numbered in red ink and the titles are accompanied by 
pious ejaculations: evAdyngov, déorrora evAdynoov, evAdynaov pera Popov, 
&c. The text of the treatises runs to f. 291, |. 7, after which is scrawled a 
note indicating that the manuscript once belonged to the Monastery of 
St. John at Mesampelete. Various scrawls in late hands occupy ff. 291b- 


* Through the kindness of the Librarian of the Biblioteca Marciana we were 
able to examine this manuscript and obtain photographs of the text. 
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292b. The lower part of f. 292 has been cut off 6 cm. from the bottom. At 
the beginning of the book, before the original text, three paper leaves 
have been inserted; one contains a fragmentary Greek text, the other a 
table of contents in Italian identifying some of the pieces in printed 
editions. 

The content of the manuscript is a miscellany of forty-seven works, 
hagiographical, theological, and homiletic. Pére Delehaye has listed the 
hagiographical items (Analecta Bollandiana 24. 206) which include the 
Miracle of St. George and the Dragon, the Martyrdom of the Forty 
Martyrs of Sebaste, the Martyrdom of Cosmas and Damian, the Falling 
Asleep of the Virgin, Epiphanius monachus, Life of the Virgin, and the 
life of St. Zosimus. Besides these there is a number of homilies, many of 
them spuria, attributed to Chrysostom, Gregory Nazianzen, Amphilochius 
of Iconium, Cyril of Alexandria, Ephraim Syrus, Eusebius episcopus, 
Gregory of Antioch, Panteleimon diaconus, Andrew of Crete, and some 
separate pieces: the Anaphora of Pilate, a Life of Adam, Ps.-Athanasius 
on the miracle of the Icon, the Discovery of the Cross, On the holy and 
venerable Icons, the apocryphal Apocalypse of John, and the apocryphon 
here published. 


R. P. Casey 
R. W. THOMSON 











STUDIES IN LUTHER’S ATTITUDE TOWARDS 
HUMANISM! 
I. Reuchlin 


HEN Luther delivered his Lectures Dictata super Psalterium 
y \ / (called Lecture in the following pages) in the years 151 3-15, 
his knowledge of Hebrew was very slight. Even in 1518 he 
was unable to understand the Hebrew text of the Psalms. It is very 
doubtful if he had a copy of the Hebrew text of the Psalms for his 
Lecture. He used, however, the two Hebrew works by Johannes Reuchlin 
which had been published before 1513, namely the grammar and dictionary 
De Rudimentis Hebraicis of 27 March 1506, and In septem Psalmos 
Poenitentiales . . . of 1 August 1512, which contained the Hebrew text | 
of the penitential Psalms, a new Latin translation, and notes. Moreover, 
Luther was dependent on Lefévre’s Quincuplex Psalterium, published 
in Paris on 31 July 1509. 

In this paper I should like to analyse how Luther used his sources for 
the interpretation of Psalm ii. 10. It has not been realized that Luther’s 
exegesis of this verse is dependent on Reuchlin’s books quoted above.) | 
Luther’s indebtedness to Reuchlin can be described as follows: he took 
over the term verbum transitivum terti for the Hebrew causative conjuga- 
tion (Reuchlin, De Rud. Hebr., p. 586). He borrowed and imitated 
Latin word formations like scriptifico, and lastly he repeated Latin con- 
structions like facio scribere, where he used the present participle instead 
of the infinitive, namely facio scribens. ‘This dependence can be clearest 
seen in the following sentences (see especially the words in my italics): 
Reuchlin, De Rud. Hebr., pp. 585-6: 

Scriptifico te literas. . . . Ecce quomodo facio scribere transiret in te et 
tamen in te non quiesceret sed ultra transiret in aliquod tertium, scilicet in | 


literas scribendas. et hoc vocatur transitivum tertii. (Cf. Reuchlin, In 
septem Psalmos Poenitent. fol. c viii'.) 


Luther, Lecture, on Ps. ii. 10:4 








* The wider perspective of this question is discussed in my book, Principles | 
and Problems of Biblical Translation, Cambridge, 1955. 

? For Luther’s knowledge of Hebrew see Th. Pahl, Quellenstudien zu Luthers 
Psalmeniibersetzung, Weimar, 1931, esp. p. 127. J. Ficker, ‘Hebriische Hand- 
pealter Luthers’, Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger Akademie, Phil.-hist. Kl. 
1919, Abh. 5, passim, esp. pp. 21 ff.; O. Scheel, Martin Luther, vol. ii, pp. 227-8. 

3 H. Béhmer, ‘Luthers erste Vorlesung’, Berichte der sdichsischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, Phil.-hist. K1. lxxv, 1923, p. 46, note 1, enumerates passages where 
Luther used Reuchiin’s De Rud. Hebr. Ps. ii. 10 is not found in this list. In De 
Rud. Hebr. s.v. 530 (pp. 518-19) a reference to Ps. ii. 10 is made. 

* Weimar Ausgabe (W4A.) iii, p. 33. 26-35. 


(Journal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. VI, Pt. I, April 1955] 
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‘Reges intelligite.’ . .. Intelligite autem hic est verbum transitivum tertii, ut 
si dicam ‘Scriptifico vos glosam psalmi’ i.e. ego facio vos scribere glosam. 
Sic nunc scriptificamini a me glosam, i.e. fite scribentes glocam. Ita hic 
intelligite i.e. fiatis Christo intelligentes, seu, Intellectificamini a Christo, 
scilicet illud quod sequitur: ‘Servite domino’, q.d. Ecce Christus venit vos 
docere et intellectificare timorem domini, sicut ps. 33 ‘Venite, filii, audite 
me: timorem Domini docebo vos’. (Ps. xxxiv. 12.) 


By analogy with scriptifico Luther formed intellectifico and a few lines 
later captifico (captificaberis homines) as an interpretation of eris homines 
capiens (Matt. iv. 19; Luke v. 10) and benedictificare (Semen tuum bene- 
dictificabitur for In semen tuum benedicentur (Gen. xii. 3; xxii. 8)). The 
word intellectificamini is also found in his copy of Lefévre, Quincuplex 
Psalterium.' This gloss explains the word intelligite of Ps. ii. 10. Similar 
word-formations are found, e.g. in Luther’s interpretation of Ps. xli (xlii) 
(WA. iii, p. 235. 16 ff.) and in his Lecture on the Romans of 1515-16 
(misericordificatum)*. Luther’s fiatis . . . intelligentes of Ps. ii. 10 (see 
quotation above) is borrowed from Reuchlin’s Penitential Psalms, fol. c. 
viiit, where Reuchlin wrote: ‘ “Et nunc reges intelligite”’ (Ps. ii. 10). 
Rectius ita fiatis intelligere. . . .’ Reuchlin refers to Ps. ii. 10 in the ex- 
position of the title of Ps. xxxi (xxxii) where the same Hebrew causative 
verb is used as in Ps. ii. 10. When Luther wrote the word intellectificatum 
expounding this title, he followed Reuchlin in two points. He used 
Reuchlin’s faciens intelligere and imitated his word-formation in the same 
way as he had done in Ps. ii. 10. The neuter gender is due to Reuchlin’s 
advice in Penit. Pss., fol. dr. 

But when Luther interpreted Ps. iv. 4 he could not rely on Reuchlin’s 
Hebrew text and notes, for Ps. iv. 4 is not a penitential Psalm and is 
therefore not printed in the Penit. Pss. He applied Reuchlin’s gram- 
matical teaching to the interpretation of Ps. iv. 4 and even mentioned his 
name when referring to the term actum tertium of the Hebrew causative 
verb, Luther’s method is perfectly clear; the Vulgate of Ps. ii. 10 reads: 
Et nunc reges intelligite. This is a translation of the Hebrew causative 
verb and Luther therefore concluded that the Latin text of Ps. iv. 4 
scitote is also a translation of a Hebrew causative verb. He therefore ex- 
plained it as: ‘scitote, id est Estote similes illis, ut sciatis vel fiatis 
scientes dominum’ (again using the present participle instead of the in- 
finitive). It is obvious from this grammatical analysis that Luther 


' WA. iv, p. 472. 6. 
* Scholion on Rom. xiv. 14, where Ps. iv. 4 is mentioned. The Lecture on the 
Romans is edited by J. Ficker, this scholion is p. 325. 1-2; cf. p. 324. 25, note. 
Ficker has not seen the connexion between these word-formations and Reuchlin, 
nor has he noticed Luther’s earlier usage of them in the Lecture, even in the 
scholion on Ps. iv. 4 (see below). 
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assumed the presence of a causative verb in the Hebrew text of Ps. iv. 4. 
But there is no causative verb in the Hebrew. When Luther wrote the 
gloss to scitote he had either no Hebrew text of the Psalms in which to 
discover the original wording or he was so convinced of the accuracy 
of his analogy as to think it unnecessary to verify it. 

There can be no doubt that Luther depended on Reuchlin’s work 
when interpreting the words mentioned above. It remains, however, to 
show whether he took over the contents of Reuchlin’s explanations un- 
changed. For the illustration of this point Reuchlin’s view may be 
elucidated first. 

There is no difficulty in the translation of the Hebrew word rendered 
as intelligite in Ps. ii. 10. In his De Rudim. Hebr. (pp. 518-19) Reuchlin 
translated the word > navavit, prudenter fecit, intellexit, and re- 
ferred to Ps. ii. 10, rendering it fiatis prudentes. In his Penit. Pss. he 
rendered it with fiatis intelligere and expounded its significance: ‘Be 
wise’ is connected with the following verse ‘Serve the Lord with fear’: 


Et nunc reges intelligite. [This is the reading of the Vulgate.] Rectius ita 
fiatis intelligere scilicet illud ipsum quod sequitur, Servite domino in 
timore. (Ps. ii. 11) . . . (fol. c viii’). 

These words may be complemented with a sentence dealing with the 
same Hebrew word in the title of Ps. xxxi (xxxii), Reuchlin mentions that 
the Vulgate text and Jerome’s translation read intellectus, while accord- 
ing to the Hebrew the rendering eruditio is more correct, ‘for instruction 
causes man to recover from error’, and ‘teaching causes man to com- 
prehend and to understand’ (sapere). Reuchlin’s words are: 

Latini autem intellectus sicut S. Hiero. in expositione super Psalmos. Sed 
rectius idem in hebraica veritate eruditio, nam eruditio facit resipiscere 
ab errore, Et Rabi David Kimhi exposuit disciplinam, nec id quidem 
absurde, Nam disciplina facit intelligere et sapere. (c vii'.) 

Reuchlin obviously believed in the value of instruction for compre- 
hension. This is the humanistic attitude: teaching and learning will lead 
to wisdom. 

Luther took over the grammatical explanation but changed the 
humanistic conception in its entirety by the addition of one word: 
‘Christ’. He, like Lefévre, was sure that the Psalm speaks of Christ and 
therefore he changed Reuchlin’s 
‘fiatis intelligere scilicet illud ipsum quod sequitur, Servite domino in 
timore’ [fol. c viii"] 
to 


‘fiatis Christo intelligentes . . . scilicet illud quod sequitur “Servite 


domino”’ ’, 
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It is Christ who makes wise. There is no suggestion of teaching or ia- 
struction which may lead to wisdom. Human effort which, according to 
Reuchlin, turns man away from error is not mentioned by Luther. Man 
is more passive, he has to be made wise by Christ. Luther’s words may 
be quoted in full: 

‘Reges intelligite.’ . . .‘Intelligite’ autem hic est verbum transitivum tertii, 
ut si dicam ‘Scriptifico vos glosam psalmi’ i.e. ego facio vos scribere 
glosam. Sic nunc scriptificamini a me glosam, i.e. fite scribentes glosam. Ita 
hic intelligite i.e. fiatis Christo intelligentes, seu, Intellectificamini a 
Christo, scilicet illud quod sequitur: ‘Servite domino’, q.d. Ecce Christus 
yenit vos docere et intellectificare timorem domini, sicut ps. 33 ‘Venite, 
filii, audite me: timorem Domini docebo vos.’ [Ps. xxxiv. 12.] Ideoque vos 
sustinete et ab eo intellectificamini: Servire Domino in timore etc. [Ps. ii. 
11.] Et ista locutio Hebraica est frequentissima in Scripturis sanctis. 
Unde et dominus Matt. 4. ‘Eris homines capiens’ i.e. captificaberis 
homines [Matt. iv. 19, Luke v. 10.] Sic genes. 12 ‘In semine tuo benedi- 
centur’, [Gen. xii. 3, xxii. 18]. Semen tuum benedictificabitur i.e. Christus 
mittet benedictores ad gentes, scilicet Apostolos. (WA. iii, p. 33. 26-39.) 
The thought contained in this passage is entirely different from Reuch- 
lin’s. 

In the following pages I would like to prove that in all probability 
Luther interpreted Ps. ii. 10 after he had discovered a new meaning of 
the term Justitia (righteousness). As is well known, Luther ascribed this 
discovery to a result of a great religious experience which will be called 
‘inspiration’ in the following pages. His new conception of righteousness 
was that God in His mercy justifies man by faith. When in 1545 Luther 
wrote about the inspiration, he mentioned that he applied the new conno- 
tation of righteousness to other words in an analogous way. Thus, as he 
wrote he interpreted the word ‘wisdom’ as ‘the wisdom through which 
He makes wise’.'! This conception is obviously the basis of Luther’s 
exegesis of Ps. ii. 10. 

The desire to find support for his new religious interpretation led him 
t. adduce parallel verses. Reuchlin’s definition of the Hebrew causative 
verb gave him, he believed, the support he needed. Therefore he inter- 
preted Gen. xii. 3 and Matt. iv. 19? in conformity with his conception of 
righteousness, although no Hebrew causative verbs are found in these 
verses. 


' This passage is found in the Preface to an edition of his collected works, 
WA. liv, pp. 185. 12-186. 20, esp. 186. 8-16. I believe that this report, although 
written more than thirty years after the inspiration had taken place, contains 
Luther’s evaluation of his inspiration. He never changed his views on this ex- 
perience and thus even the detail, discussed above, is probably a correct state- 
ment of Luther’s inspiration. For additional information see my book Principles 
and Problems of Biblical Translation, Cambridge, 1955, pp. 167-72. 

? In reality Luther seems to refer to Gen. xxii. 18 and Luke v. 10. 
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Luther accepted the text of the Vulgate as the basis of his exegesis, and 
thus considered intelligite of Ps. ii. 10 and scitote of Ps. iv. 4 as synonyms, 
Since he had learned from Reuchlin that intelligite was a rendering of a 
Hebrew causative verb, he concluded that scitote too was a translation of 
a causative verb. His wish to find analogies led to an expansion not 
based on factual evidence. The fact that Luther did not consider it 
necessary to establish the actual wording of the text from which he un- 
folded his argument makes it clear how little importance he attached to 
the original. The humanists, both Reuchlin and Erasmus, had de- 
manded that every interpretation must be derived from the text in the 
original language and not from a translation. When Luther started with 
his Lecture in 1513, he did not follow this humanistic precept. He had 
not yet comprehended the importance of the original wording of the 
biblical text. Yet he was ready to make use of Reuchlin’s grammatical 
teaching. It was not grammar which made him interpret Ps. ii. 10 and 
Ps. iv. 4 as he did; it was his theological conception which forced this 
exegesis upon him. 

But, could one not ask, is the interpretation of the word intelligite 
really the outcome of his inspiration? Some doubt is raised by the 
following words of Augustine found in the Ordinary Gloss to intelligite: 
‘expedit enim vobis ut sub illo sitis a quo est intellectus et eruditio’.' 
Luther’s wording, intellectificamini a Christo . . ., may possibly be an 
echo of Augustine’s sentence made up with Reuchlin’s word-formation. 
If this were so, Luther would have added his analogies as an additional 
proof of Augustine’s exegesis. In this case his commentary would not be 
dependent on his religious experience. 

Indeed, the complexity of an interpretation of Luther’s thought can 
clearly be seen in this example. His exegesis contains the following 
elements: Augustine,? to whose Enarratio in Psalmos he was greatly in- 
debted in his Lecture,3 Lefévre, Reuchlin. These different sources, 
especially Augustine’s interpretation, make it difficult, if not impossible, 
to determine whether the inspiration occurred before Luther wrote the 
commentary on Ps. ii. 10. An answer to this question can, however, be 
given, since passages in his Lecture, written before he interpreted Ps. ii. 


1 The sentence is taken from Enarratio in Psalmos (on Ps. ii), Migne, P.L. xxxvi, 
col. 72, which reads: ‘a quo intellectus et eruditio vobis datur . . .’. This is not 
mentioned by A. Hamel, Der junge Luther und Augustin, i, Gitersloh, 1934, 
p. 226. 

2 Luther’s exposition of Ps. ii. 10 may imply that he had turned away from 
the Schoolmen’s, esp. the Nominalists’, view on Augustine. For some literature 
on this subject see O. Scheel, ‘Die Entwicklung Luthers bis zum Abschluss der 
Vorlesung itiber den Rémerbrief’, Schriften des Vereins fiir Reformationsgeschichte, 
no. 100, 1909-10, pp. 158 ff., 164 ff. 

3 See A. Hamel, op. cit., passim. 
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10, definitely bear the stamp of Luther’s thought under the impact of his 
inspiration without being influenced by Augustine. Here are some 
sentences from his commentary on Ps. i:! 


Impossibile est enim, quod qui confitetur peccatum suum, non sit 
justus, cum dicat veritatem. Ubi autem veritas, ibi Christus est. Sed et 
cum remissio peccati sit ipsa eorum resurrectio, patet quod non remittitur 
eis peccatum, quia non accusant se: ergo nec resurgunt aut iustificantur. 
(WA. iii, pp. 29. 40-30. 3.) 

With this compare: 

Igitur quam diu nosipsos non condemnamus, excommunicamus, de- 

testamur coram deo, tam diu non resurgimus nec iustificamur. . . . Non 
erit nec oritur in nobis iustitia dei, nisi prius omnino cadat iustitia et pereat 
justitia nostra . . .. (WA. iii, p. 31. 6-10.) 
It follows that Luther’s exegesis of Ps. ii. 10 is the first commentary in 
which he attempted to combine humanistic scholarship with his re- 
ligious experience. His view of the predominance of theological inter- 
pretation caused him to develop the meaning of the grammatical form in 
such a way as to include non-resistance and submission: 


Scitote [Ps. iv. 4] . . .. Sic enim verbum hebraicum saepe actum tercium 
significat secundum Reuchlin. . . . Sic scitote, id est, patiamini vos fieri 
scientes. Non enim potest iste modus loquendi tam facile in latino 
exprimi sicut in Hebraeo. Sic Ps. 2 ‘Et nunc reges intelligite’. Hic non 
significat: actum intelligendi facite vel elicite, sed sic passive: intellecti- 
ficamini, q.d. Est qui vult vos docere et intellectum vobis dare,? vos ne 
repugnate, sed suscipite et patiamini vos ita formari et doceri et vobis 
intellectum tribui. Sic credo hic poni hoc verbum praecipue, scitote, id est 
scientificamini vel simite vos fieri scientes, vel sustinete, ut faciat vos 
scientes. 3 
It has been mentioned above that Luther’s interpretation is incorrect 
since no causative verb is found in the Hebrew text of Ps. iv. 4. But even 
if it were there, his theological exegesis cannot be derived from Hebrew 
grammar or from any explanation of Reuchlin’s. For Luther, like 
Lefévre, rejected the ‘carnal understanding’s based on Jewish con- 


! The first passage is quoted by O. Scheel, ‘Die Entwicklung . . .’, op. cit., 
p. 159. Idem, Martin Luther, vol. ii, p. 327. The early date of these excerpts is 
confirmed by H. Béhmer, op. cit., pp. 36-38, and H. Wendorf, ‘Der Durch- 
bruch der neuen Erkenntnis Luthers im Lichte der handschriftlichen Uberlie- 
ferung’, Historische Vierteljahrsschrift, vol. xxvii, 1932, P. 129. 

* Cf. the comment on Ps. ii. 10: ‘Ecce Christus venit vos docere et intellectificare 
timorem domini.’ WA. iii, p. 33, ll. 33-34. 

> WA. iii, pp. 54. 32-55. 1. 

* eg. WA. iii, p. 518. 30 (on Ps. Ixxiv. 9 (Ixxv. 8)): ‘... carnaliter .. . intel- 
ligentes’. Cf. Luther’s Sermon of 26 Dec. 1514, where he explains: ‘Est enim 
sapientia carnis, quae vulgo significatur Sinnligkeit, Sensualitas. .. .’ WA. i, 
P. 34. 1-2; WA. iii, p. 11. 14; Lefévre, Quincuplex Psalterium, fol. A ij’, 1. 4. 
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jecture. He used Reuchlin’s grammar but disagreed with his view that 
learning could lead to the comprehension of God’s word. Luther's 
thought is clearly expressed in his exposition of the word intellectus asa 
rendering of Hebrew 9D” in the title of Ps. xxxi (xxxii): 

Ista autem intellectificatio non est secundum humanam sapientiam, sed 
secundum spiritum et sensum Christi, de quo apostolus 1. Cor. 2. pulchre 
disputat, quoniam solum spirituales et credentes hunc intellectum habent, 
(WA. iii, pp. 171. 32-172. 19.) 

This short study confirms Béhmer’s view that Luther’s inspiration 
took place before his Lectures on the Psalms in 1513.' The close concord 
of expositions of Ps. ii. :0 and Ps. iv. 4 suggests that these commentaries 
were written at the same time. However, Béhmer and Wendorf, who 
have examined the different kinds of paper of the manuscript of Luther’s 
Lecture, have come to the conclusion that Luther wrote the commentary 
on Ps. ii. 10 in 1513, but part of the notes on Ps. iv (the dates of the notes 
are not given) in September or October 1516 only.? Even if these dates 
are accepted, it must be assumed that Luther retained the thought, if 
not the words, of the original draft of 1513 when in 1516 he revised 
the passage of Ps. iv. 4 examined above. 


II. Erasmus 

In the Preface to his Resolutiones disputationum de indulgentiarum 
virtute of 1518 Luther mentions very important autobiographical details 
concerning the different views he held about the meaning of the word 
‘penitence’. Staupitz, to whom this preface is addressed, had helped him 
when he was doubtful about the traditional conception of penitence; 
later he had learned the view of ‘very erudite men who expound Greek 
and Hebrew to us very readily’—that means the humanists ; and finally 
he had developed his own theory. 

It has long been understood that this report cannot be easily inter- 
preted. The dates of the individual phases of Luther’s development are 


1 The dating of Luther’s inspiration is disputed. The following years have 
been suggested: 1509, 1512, March/May 1513, 1513-14, and 1519. The last date 
seems to be out of the question. H. Béhmer, op. cit., pp. 53-55, dates the inspira- 
tion March/May 1513, i.e. before the beginning of Luther’s Lecture. H. Wendorf, 
op. cit., pp. 124-44, 285-327, confirms Béhmer’s interpretation of the dating of 
the various parts of Luther’s MS. 

? Béhmer, op. cit., pp. 35-38; Wendorf, op. cit., pp. 289-97, esp. p. 297. 

3 Note the similarity of the following sentences written in 1518 and 1545 re- 
spectively: (1518) ‘. . . ita, ut, cum prius non fuerit ferme in scriptura tota 
amarius mihi verbum quam “‘poenitentia” . . . nunc nihil dulcius aut gratius 
mihi sonet quam “‘poenitentia’’.’ (WA. i, p. 525. 18-21.)—(1545) ‘Iam quanto 
odio vocabulum “‘iustitia Dei” oderam ante, tanto amore dulcissimum mihi 
vocabulum extollebam, ita mihi is locus Pauli fuit vere porta paradisi.’ (WA. liv, 
p. 186. 14-16.) 
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unknown! and the names of the Hebrew and Greek teachers are not 
mentioned. E. Wolf has tried to prove that Staupitz’s advice to Luther 
was given between 1507 and 1509, and that Luther clarifies his own view in 
1516 or at the latest in the autumn of 1517. It is clear that this humanistic 
influence was due to Erasmus’s edition of the New Testament of March 
1516. His own views were formed shortly afterwards. 

In this essay only the humanistic influence on Luther will be dis- 
cussed. I assume that Luther referred in the preface of 1518 especially to 
Reuchlin and Erasmus, whose notes on the meaning of the word poeni- 
tentia are very similar. Reuchlin quoted Lactantius’ words when he 
commented on the word poenitentia in a note on 9°20M of Ps. xxxi. 1 
(xxxii. 1) and thus implicitly expressed his belief in the close connexion 
between understanding and penitence. Here are Reuchlin’s words (the 
words in brackets show the main differences in the reading of Lactantius’ 
text according to S. Brandt’s edition in Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasti- 
corum Latinorum, vol. xix, p. 572. 9-16): 

Sicut Lactantius Firmianus Divinarum Institutionum lib. vi, ca. xxiiii 

scribit: ‘Quem enim facti sui poenitet, errorem suum pristinum intelligit. 
Ideoque graeci melius et significantius perdvovay dicunt, quod [Brandt: 
quam] nos latine possumus dicere resipiscentiam. Resipiscit enim ac suam 
mentem quasi ab insania recipit, quem errati piget, castigatque seipsum 
dementiae, et confirmat animum suum ad rectius vivendum. Tum illud 
ipsum maxime cavet, ne rursus in eosdem laqueos inducatur’ [Brandt: 
induatur; some MSS.: inducatur]. Haec Firmianus. (Reuchlin, In septem 
Psalmos Poenitentiales, fol. c viiiT; Lactantius, P.L. vi. 723.) 
Lactantius had, it seems, dissected the single parts of the Greek term 
and had thus found the meaning of the word: ‘He who repents his 
action, comprehends his previous error.’ This process is expressed with 
the noun resipiscentia and the verb resipiscere, which means ‘to return to 
one’s senses’. The state of being in error is compared with madness. 
The return to one’s senses leads to a morally better life. Repentance is 
thus connected with man’s intellect and understanding. 

Erasmus also used Lactantius, without, however, mentioning his 
name, when in 1516 he analysed the Greek word perdvora and thus 
justified the translation ‘resipiscentia’. 

Notes on this word are found several times in Erasmus’s New Testa- 
ment. The longest is on Matt. iii. 2, where, in an historical investigation, 
he rejected the popular view that poenitentiam agere means ‘amends, pun- 


' E. Wolf, ‘Staupitz und Luther’, Quellen und Forschungen zur Reformations- 
geschichte, vol. ix, 1927, pp. 250-1, 226-7. See ibid. for literature on this subject. 
Cf. G. Rupp, The Righteousness of God, London, 1953, pp. 118-20. 

* New Testament, 1st edition, Basle, March 1516 (= N.T. 1). Note on Rom. ii. 
5, P. 424. For text see the end of the following note. 
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ishment, to cleanse transgression through punishment’. This concep. 
tion, Erasmus maintained, led some theologians to a ‘grave error’. They 
distorted Augustine’s words on penitence to mean contrition. The real 
meaning of the Greek word, he continues, is that somebody, after having 
committed something wrong, recognizes his mistake. Therefore poeni- 
tentiam agere should be rendered ‘change your minds or return to your 
senses’ (resipiscite, sive ad mentem redite), or, as he writes in his comment- 
ary on Rom. ii. 5: 

The correct translation of the Greek noun perdvora is ‘a change of one’s 
mind’ and of the verb ‘to change one’s mind’. For the meaning, derived 
from the verb, is that man after having admitted evil should feel that he 
has sinned. This can be recognized from the component parts of the 
Greek word: jerd means ‘after’ and voeiv ‘to understand’.! 


This conception is purely rational: man understands his error and 
thus changes his mind. In the last quotation Erasmus interprets the 
word ‘impenitent heart’ (Rom. ii. 5) as meaning a heart that in spite of all 
the beneficence (beneficentia) of God cannot be brought to poenitentia, 
that means to a return to its senses. This implies the belief in the free 
will of man, who can decide whether to choose good or evil. As a rational 
being he is, or should be, able to understand his errors and to ‘feel that 
he has sinned’. 

In 1518 Luther gave a fair and clear summary of the humanistic inter- 
pretation. He repeated Erasmus’s dissection of the Greek word perdvou 
into its two components, the humanistic rendering resipiscentia, and 
Erasmus’s rational definition. His own explanation of their thought is 
found in the following words: 


Post haec accessit, quod studio et gratia eruditissimorum virorum, qui 
nobis graeca et hebraea officiosissime tradunt, didici, idem verbum graece 
“Metanoea’ dici a ‘meta’ et ‘noyn’, id est ‘post’ et ‘mentem’, ut sit poeni- 


1 Erasmus on Matt. iii. 2 (N.T. 1, p. 241): ‘. . . At nostrum uulgus putat esse 
poenitentiam agere, praescripta poena quapiam luere commissa, quod apud 
Christianos, qui publice peccassent, eiecti e consortio, propalam affligerentur. 
Eaque satisfactio siue poena, poenitentia vocatur. [Cf. on Luc. xvii. 3, N.T. 1, 
Pp. 343] . . . Alioqui perdvoa dicta est, a peravoeiv, hoc est, a posterius intelli- 
gendo, ubi quis lapsus, re peracta, tum demum animaduerterit erratum suum. 
Quae iuxta prouerbium Homericum prudentia stultorum est, ut et perapéAca, 
quum socordes in re peragenda, sero incipimus esse attenti, iam admoniti nostris 
malis. Meo iudicio commode uerti poterat, Resipiscite, siue ad mentem redite.’— 
Rom. ii. 5 (p. 424): ‘Porro perdvo.ay recte uerteris, et resipiscentiam et peravoeiv 
resipiscere. Nam hinc uox est dicta, quod post admissum scelus, sentiat se 
peccasse a pera post et voeiv intelligere.’ 

2 The beginning of Erasmus’s note on Rom. ii. 5 refers to ‘cor impoenitens’: 
‘Significantius graece duetavénrov quasi dicas impoenitibile, quodque nul! dei 
beneficentia possit ad poenitentiam adduci. Porro . . .’ (for text see end of pre- 
ceding note). 
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tentia seu metanea resipiscentia et post acceptum damnum et cognitum 
errorem intelligentia sui mali, quod sine mutatione affectus et amoris fieri 
est impossibile, quae omnia Paulinae Theologiae ita respondent apte, ut 
nihil ferme aptius Paulum illustrare possit, meo saltem iudicio. (WA. i, 
p. 525. 24-30.) 

The first part of this sentence fully agrees with Erasmus and therefore 
also with Reuchlin. However, the reader may be doubtful whether in 
the second part (beginning with quod sine mutatione . . .) Luther has not 
added some remarks concerning sentiment and love which are not in 
accordance with humanistic interpretation. 

This suspicion is confirmed by the sentences which immediately 
follow. In them Luther speaks of his belief concerning the meaning of 
poenitentia now that he no longer follows the humanistic conception. He 
again dissects the Greek word but in a way which he himself calls 
‘forced’. The translation of the two parts of yeravoce is, in his opinion, 
not only post and mentem as the humanists maintained, but also trans 
and mentem, which signifies ‘a transmutation of mind and sentiment’. 
This in his view ‘manifests not only a change of sentiment but also a 
mode of changing, that means, the grace of God’. Thus he can say that 
this ‘change of mind is the truest “poenitentia”’ ’. 

Luther’s words are important and may be quoted in full: 

Denique profeci et vidi, ‘Metanoean’ non modo a ‘post’ et ‘mentem’, sed 
a ‘trans’ et ‘mentem’ posse deduci (sit sane violentum), ut ‘Metania’ 
transmutationem mentis et affectus significet, quod non modo affectus 
mutationem, sed et modum mutandi, id est gratiam dei, videbatur spirare. 
Nam transitus ille mentis, id est verissima poenitentia, celeberrimus est in 
sacris literis, ut quem phase illud vetustum olim significavit. ... (Exod. 
xii. 11: est enim Phase, id est transitus Domini. ...) (WA. 1, p. 526. 1-6.) 

Luther has left the humanistic conception far behind. Instead of 
human understanding, a change of mind is the essential element of 
poenitentia. This, however, is bound up with his tenet of justification by 
faith. His inspiration is the basis for this exegesis. The humanists helped 
him to find the analogy to his religious belief: they not only objected to 
the popular belief that poenitentia means ‘punishment’ but, more im- 
portant, they used the word resipiscentia as an explanation of this term. 
And this enabled Luther to develop his theology on the basis laid by 
them. The transitory phase of his thinking, produced by the humanistic 
conception, was therefore very important for his own development. 

It may not be amiss to add some observations on his use of the 
humanists in this special case. It is interesting to note that here again he 
attempted to make use of grammar for the confirmation of his exegesis, 
even though he had to use a ‘forced’ analysis. It may, at first, startle 
the reader that at the beginning of his Resolutiones disputationum de 
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indulgentiarum virtute he calls this ‘forced’ dissection the most rigid trans. 


lation. He maintains that poenitentiam agite can be most rigidly translated } 


as transmentamini, a new word-formation which he explains with the fol- 


lowing paraphrase: ‘put on a different mind and sense, return to your | 


mind [this is Erasmus’s rendering], effect a change of mind and a change 
of spirit’. At the end of this enumeration he quotes Rom. xii. 2: ‘Be ye 
transformed by the renewing of your mind.”! This quotation of St. Paul 
contains the clue to his earlier saying that the humanistic interpretation 
‘corresponds closely to the Theology of Paul’. In his exegesis Luther 
transformed the humanistic grammatical explanation into a theological 
exposition which replaced its fundamental conception by a religious 
tenet. The religious exegesis could be reinforced by grammar even 
though the grammatical analysis might have to be ‘forced’. His belief in 
his theology was stronger than his trust in grammarians’ dissections, 
These human endeavours could on no account convince the theologian. 
Thus he was ¢-tisfied to use a ‘forced’ explanation which conformed 
with his theology. This conformity enabled him to proclaim that his 
analysis of the word perdvora could produce the most ‘rigid’ translation. 
His rendering transmentamini is based to some extent on the scholarship 
of humanism. However, by the transformation of human knowledge 
into ‘things celestial’ he interpreted no longer the dead letter but the 
spiritual contents as revealed in his inspiration. Yet the fact that he dis- 
sected the Greek word in order to confirm his own meaning shows the 
strong influence which the humanists had exerted upon him. It has been 
shown above that in 1513 he paid no attention to the actual wording of 
the Bible in its original languages. In 1518 he had learnt that his inter- 
pretation must be based on a close study of the original text. But since 
Erasmus had, in Luther’s view, not received God’s grace, his commentary 
contained the dead letter only, not the real spiritual content.? Luther's 
task was, therefore, to use Erasmus’s philological and grammatical notes 
and to develop their contents in such a way as to comprise theology. Only 
this transformation of Erasmus’s work could, in his opinion, free theology 
from the rule of the dead letter and introduce a new exegesis which could 
reveal God’s truth to mankind. W. ScHWaRz 


' Probo tamen eam vel rudis ingenii causa primo ex ipso verbo graeco 
‘Metanoite’, id est poenitentiam agite, quod rigidissime transferri potest ‘‘trans- 
mentamini”, id est “‘mentem et sensum alium induite, resipiscite, transitum 
mentis et phase spiritus facite’’, ut scilicet nunc caelestia sapiatis, qui hucusque 
terrena sapuistis, quod Apostolus ko: xij. dicit: Renovamini novitate mentis 
vestrae. [Rom. xii. 2.] Qua resipiscentia fit, ut redeat praevaricator ad cor 
odiatque suum peccatum. (WA. i, p. 530. 19-25.) 

* See esp. WA., Luthers Briefwechsel, vol. i, no. 27, \l. 25-40, of 19 Oct. 1516; 
ibid. no. 35, ll. 15-28, of 1 Mar. 1517. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


THE BIBLICAL USE OF THE TERM ‘BLOOD’ 


Tuts subject is one which is bedevilled by affirmations without proof, 
and therefore my approach in my original article was heavily statistical 
in the endeavour to take account of all the biblical evidence on the 
subject. As Canon Lindsay Dewar has done me the honour of writing 
areply it may be well to add a few comments." In eschewing a historical 
approach such as that of Canon Dewar I had in mind such points as the 
following. 

(a) Examination of all the relevant evidence shows that there is such 
a thing as the Hebrew mind on the subject. Though there are variations 
from the norm, sometimes considerable (including usages showing 
acquaintance with primitive ways of thought), yet by and large the 
Hebrews of the biblical period were agreed on what the term ‘blood’ 
meant. 

(b) If we are seeking to evaluate the meaning of the term for men of 
the New Testament (which was my primary concern) we must bear in 
mind that they looked on the Old Testament as a unity, and did not 
distinguish the sources postulated by modern criticism. If we would 
discover the ideas they derived from the Old Testament we must, as far 
as possible, see the Old Testament as they saw it. 

(c) While I would not wish to belittle the historical method, it is so 
difficult to apply in this case that various results are reached. For 
example, E. O. James starts from the premise that ‘In the ritual shed- 
ding of blood it is not the taking of life but the giving of life that really 
is fundamental, for blood is not death but life’,? which is not unlike 
Dewar’s standpoint, but his detailed historical survey leads to the 
conclusion that in the developed system ‘Death is merely incidental to 
the offering of life’,} a conclusion which Canon Dewar vigorously 
repudiates. 

The difficulty may be illustrated from the fact that the force of each 
of the passages Canon Dewar adduces to establish the primitive use of 

* Canon Dewar in his opening paragraph delicately insinuates that I am 
unacquainted with the work of S. C. Gayford. I hope that he does not think that 
the few names cited at the head of my article are other than representative 
thinkers. I can assure him that I took account of Gayford in writing my original 
article, but did not deal with his position because it seemed to me that Vincent 
Taylor and others are more logical, and much less prone to assertion without 
evidence, 

* Origins of Sacrifice, p. 33. 3 Op. cit. p. 268. 

Uournal of Theological Studies, N.S., Vol. VI, Pt. 1, April 1955] 
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the term may fairly be disputed. Thus he stresses the importance of the 
blood of circumcision, but this is not referred to in the Old Testament 


other than in the obscure passage Exod. iv. 24-26. While the blood of 


circumcision was doubtless important to certain tribes of Australian 
aborigines (and possibly to primitive Semites), it does not seem to have 
mattered greatly to the men of the Old Testament. 

Abel’s blood crying from the ground (Gen. iv. 10) is adduced as 
giving a ‘very early conception’, but in 2 Maccabees, where it is not 
possible to postulate a primitive outlook, we read ‘they called upon the 
Lord . . . beseeching him . . . to hearken to the blood that cried unto 
him’ (2 Macc. viii. 2-3). Again, primitive men do not commonly write 
narratives like Gen. iv, and on any hypothesis there is a metaphorical 
element, for blood does not literally ‘cry’. There is food for further 
thought here. 

Canon Dewar is far too summary in his statement that ‘A similar 
potency was ascibed to blood in the making of covenants. Hence the 
idiom of “cutting a covenant’’.’ In point of fact the Old Testament shows 
little interest in the blood shed during the making of a covenant, Exod, 
xxiv being the only place where this blood receives attention.’ Standard 
treatments like those of Davidson? and Kautzsch? understand the expres- 
sion ‘to cut a covenant’ as referring to the cutting in pieces of the victim 
in the covenant sacrifice, Davidson seeing the essence of covenant 
making in ‘the imprecation or curse . . . invoked by each party on him- 
self in case of failure, this curse being, at the same time, symbolically 
expressed by passing between the pieces of the slaughtered animal’. 
That such a view is widespread is indicated by such rites as that cited 
by Trumbull from Timor where blood and gin are placed in a bamboo, 
and ‘each swears “‘If I be false, and be not a true friend, may my blood 
issue from my mouth, ears, nose, as it does from this bamboo!”—the 
bottom of the receptacle being pricked at the same moment to allow the 
blood and gin to escape’,* or one from ancient Babylon where Assur- 
nirari and Mati’-ilu enter a covenant. A goat is sacrificed, and we read 
“This head is not the head of the goat . . . it is the head of Mati’-ilu. ... 
If Mati’-ilu (breaks) this oath, as the head of this goat is cut off . . . so 
shall the head of Mati’-ilu be cut off. . .. This loin is not the loin of the 


* For a Rabbinic interpretation of this blood as a symbolic invocation of 
vengeance on any who breaks the covenant see Lev. R. vi. 5. 

Another passage in the Old Testament refers to covenant blood, namely 
Zech. ix. 11. The interpretation of this passage is not clear. There is Rabbinic 
warrant for understanding it of the Passover, and Vincent Taylor cites Joachim 
Jeremias as an exegete who adopts this view (Jesus and His Sacrifice, p. 138). 
* HDB, i, p. 510. 3 HDB, v, p. 630. 

* The Blood Covenant, p. 53, and cf. the rite on p. 44. 
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goat, it is the loin of Mati’-ilu &c.’! There is good evidence that ‘cutting 
acovenant’ was the invoking of a curse on the head of the one who breaks 
the covenant, and it is interesting in the Timor example to see this 
idea associated with the blood, even among primitive men. 

Canon Dewar’s reference to drinking the blood of the slain (Num. 
xxiii, 24) evokes the rejoinder that in a poetical passage like this we must 
allow for the use of metaphor. Elsewhere we read of arrows being ‘drunk 
with blood’ (Deut. xxxii. 42), of blood being ‘required’ (Gen. xlii. 22), 
or ‘laid upon’ a man (Jud. ix. 24), of the moon being ‘turned into blood’ 
(Joel ii. 31), and there are other examples in my original article. Such 
metaphorical usages are frequent throughout the Old Testament, and 
must be specially borne in mind in interpreting poetical passages. So is 
it with the harlots washing themselves in Ahab’s blood (1 Kings xxii. 
38), where Canon Dewar’s view is not unchallenged, and, for example, 
the International Critical Commentary takes a different view. The 
reference to the harlots washing themselves must surely be taken in 
conjunction with that to the dogs licking up Ahab’s blood (are we to 
think that they drank to absorb power from the dead king?), and the 
simplest explanation seems to be that both represent dishonour done to 
the king. 

Thus it is not easy to establish the hypothesis that any considerable 
section of Old Testament thought viewed blood as the vehicle of a mana- 
like force.? The men of the Old Testament were not primitive savages, 
and we have no right to interpret their literature as if they were. I would 
not deny that there are some passages which reflect primitive ways of 
thought, but I would deny that they are at all characteristic. 

But it is in his view of the developed system that I have my chief 
disagreement with Canon Dewar, for it seems to me that our primary 
concern is with the idea conveyed by the term in the developed system, 
and not with the details of the process by which this came about. He 
says ‘a careful study of the ceremonial of the sacrifices leaves no doubt 
that power and virtue were believed to reside in the blood of the sacri- 
ficial victim’, but, significantly, he cites no passages in support of this. 
As carefully as I am able I have carried out this examination, and I have 
come to no such conclusion. It would perhaps do as the rationale of 
primitive sacrifice, but in the developed system of the Old Testament 

2 A. Jeremias, The Old Testament in the light of the Ancient East, ii, p. 49. 

? It may not be without importance that while primitive Semites who have 
survived to modern times still attach importance to the blood of their sacrifices, 
and perform blood rites with meticulous care, yet it essentially signifies death 
(‘the bursting forth of the blood’) rather than life, as the various examples 


adduced by S. I. Curtiss abundantly show. See Primitive Semitic Religion Today, 
Pp. 202, 214, &c. 
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it is no primitive idea of power and virtue in the blood that gives to 
sacrifice its efficacy, but the divine appointment. ‘I have given it to you 
upon the altar to make atonement for your souls’ (Lev. xvii. 11). 

Again, it must be emphasized that even if there are some Old Testa- 
ment passages which express the mana idea, too much should not be 
inferred from this. Thus Canon Dewar speaks of a concept like that of 
mana in the primitive attitude towards blood, but when he goes on to 
speak of the developed sacrificial system it is not some impersonal mana 
he sees the blood to represent, but ‘the life thus surrendered up in 
death’. Of what use is it to talk about mana when what is needed is 
evidence that the Hebrew thought of the life of the individual as persist- 
ing after death? I have no doubt that primitive ideas about mana and 
the like were at times held by some of the Hebrews, but it is quite 
another matter to say, as S. C. Gayford does, ‘It was the sacrificer’s own 
life which first was laid down in death, and then “upon the altar” made 
atonement for him; his own “‘soul” in a further and higher state of spiritual 
development makes atonement for itself—himself—in his present sin-laden, 
sin-polluted state. The perfected “risen’’ self redeems the sinful self; his 
own repentance carried to its completion through a death unto self, 
self-will, earns his forgiveness’? or, with Hicks, “Life—its recovery, 
uplifting, and communication—is the ruling conception of sacrifice’ 3 
or with Vincent Taylor, ‘the most significant conception in sacrifice is 
that of life offered to God, with which the worshipper can associate 
himself through appropriate ritual acts’.* For conclusions like these we 
need evidence that the Hebrews thought of personal survival, hence the 
relevance of my remark that they were so far from thinking of such a 
thing that they conceived of life in the world to come, not in terms of 
an immaterial immortality of the soul, but of the resurrection of the 
body. It is nothing less than confusion of thought to suggest that primi- 
tive ideas of mana and the like are evidence for this sort of conclusion. 
More honest is the statement of Vincent Taylor: ‘It would be folly to 
pretend that this conception of sacrifice is taught in the Old Testament 
or was a theme of Rabbinical teaching.’s 


’ Cf. P. T. Forsyth: ‘Given! Did you ever see the force of it? “I have given 
you the blood to make atonement. This is an institution which I set up for you 
to comply with, set it up for purposes of My own, on principles of My own, but 
it is My gift.’”’ The Lord Himself provided the lamb for the burnt offering’ 
(The Work of Christ, p. 90). “The positive truth is that the sacrifice is the result 
of God’s grace and not its cause. It is given by God before it is given to Him’ 
(The Cruciality of the Cross, p. 89). 

2 Sacrifice and Priesthood, p. 111 (Gayford’s italics). 
3 The Fullness of Sacrifice, p. 177. 
* Jesus and His Sacrifice, p. 59. 
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No other real evidence for equating the life and the blood in the Old 
Testament seems to be adduced than the three passages which connect 
the two, Gen. ix. 4, Lev. xvii. 11 ff., Deut. xii. 23, the prohibition of 
eating flesh with the blood yet in it, the refusal of David to drink ‘the 
blood of the men that went in jeopardy of their lives’ (2 Sam. xxiii. 17), 
and the paralleling of O° with Wp} in Gen. ix. 5 and Ps. Ixxii. 14. 

The first three passages are all connected with the prohibition of 
eating flesh with blood still in it, and we may consider them in conjunc- 
tion with these other passages. The prohibition seems to be because 
blood yet in the flesh is closely connected with life, is the seat of life, 
may even be said to be life, and thus blood shed is a sign that life has 
been violated, and abruptly terminated. The close association of the 
blood with the life while the organism lives on the one hand makes it 
a suitable symbol of the infliction of death when separated from the 
flesh, and on the other explains why participation in the blood should 
be prohibited. Reverence must be exercised towards the principle of 
life. 

Lev. xvii. 11 is often urged with confidence as proving that life and 
blood are to be equated, but the verse is not unambiguous. If from other 
passages we can establish such an equation, this one will be found 
congruous, but it will not establish it, being quite as patent of such a 
meaning as ‘life given up in death’ for the blood. Thus Lods interprets 
it as meaning “There is a ransom, a redemption, a death by proxy’,? 
while an interesting interpretation from antiquity is that o: the Septu- 
agint, which renders the latter part of the verse 76 yap alya adrod avri 
tis puxfs efAdcera, clearly pointing to the substitutionary concept 
of the animal standing in the place of the worshipper. 

David’s refusal to drink the blood of men that went in jeopardy of 
their lives is a metaphorical statement, and must be understood as such. 
Certainly David did not mean that he would literally be partaking of 
either the blood or the lives of the men, and the statement must not be 
tortured into giving an unreal meaning. 

The paralleling of Wp} and OF lends no great support to the 
theory we are considering, as is evident when we look at the sense of 
these passages. When Yahweh says in Gen. ix 5 that He will require the 
life or the blood of man, He is not asking men to produce life or hand 
it back to Him. Plainly He is saying that men will be held responsible 
for terminating or destroying life. The passage lends no real support 


' Cf. Dillmann ‘although the soul or life is not indeed the blood itself, yet 
it is inseparable from it. The blood is a sensible and palpable manifestation of 
the soul. But the life belongs to God, the Lord of all life’, Genesis, p. 293. 

* The Prophets and the Rise of Judaism, p. 294. 
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to the theory that blood signifies life. It is not otherwise with Ps. Ixxii. 14, 
“He shall redeem their soul from oppression and violence; and precious 
shall their blood be in his sight’. We have a good explanation of the 
meaning of the latter part of the verse in the very similar statement in 
Ps. cxvi. 15, ‘Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of his saints’, 
Neither of these verses really favours the theory that blood basically 
points us to life. 

If we are to accept such a theory it will only be on the basis of evi- 
dence. But the evidence thus far adduced seems unable to stand up to 
the test of critical examination. On the other hand, there are over 200 
passages where 07 plainly signifies death by violence. Facts are stub- 
born things, and this overwhelming preponderance among the 03 
passages must surely be held to give the meaning of the term, unless 
some good reason can be shown for preferring to interpret the majority 
by a comparatively small minority of passages. Until such a reason 
appears we do well to endorse Armitage Robinson’s verdict: “To the 
Jewish mind “blood” was not merely—nor even chiefly—the life- 
current flowing in the veins of the living; it was especially the life poured 
out in death; and yet more particularly in its religious aspect it was the 








symbol of sacrificial death.”! LEON Morris | 


TWO MISUNDERSTOOD PASSAGES OF THE 
OLD TESTAMENT 


COMMENTATORS have long been baffled by the two passages here dis- 
cussed on account of the occurrence of several unknown or misinter- 
preted words in them. 
Isaiah viii. 11-14 

The interpretation of this passage depends on bearing the background 
of Isaiah’s words in mind, finding the exact sense of “Wp in v. 12, and 
establishing the true reading of the verb in v. 13 and of the first noun 
in v. 14; for these three words must be somehow related to one another. 

The primary sense of “Wp is ‘bond, knot’ from “Wp ‘bound’; and, 
as the verb acquires the secondary sense of ‘banded together, conspired’, 
so the noun has that also of ‘conspiracy’, which indeed is its commonest 
meaning. This, however, though a conceivable sense in v. 12, leaves that 
verse without any real connexion with v. 13 and v. 14; and these two 
have little point if they stand in isolation from v. 12. The LXX render 
“Wp. by oxAnpév ‘hard, difficult’, and indeed BYP ‘strong’ (Gen. 
XXX. 42; cp. 41) is derived from this root. The Arab. gasara ‘constrained, 


! Ephesians, p. 29. 
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forced to act against the will, overcame, overpowered’ comes from the 
same root. What is ‘twisted, tight, taut; knotted’ is ‘strong, hard’, and 
what is ‘knotted; strong, hard’ is ‘complicated, difficult.’' There can, 

therefore, be no objection to assuming that Wp ‘bond, knot; con- 
spiracy’ in biblical and post-biblical texts and ‘prohibition’ in these 
last may have come also to mean ‘knotty affair, difficulty’, as the LXX’s 

translation presupposes.’ 

Obviously "Wp in v. 12 is meant to be caught up by W-TPN in v. 13, 
which must then be a corruption, due to its otherwise unknown 
metaphorical use in the present passage, of 17YpN (Duhm).3 This in 
turn must be in somewhat related to the opening noun in v. 14; this, 
misread WIP, will be a mistaken alteration for "Wp? or the like,4 
which has been misunderstood for the same reason. Not only can no 
legitimate or satisfactory sense be assigned to migdd# in the context, but 
also a word linking this with the preceding verse is required to give it 
point.5 

The passage under discussion may now be translated: 

12. You shall not call a difficulty 

all that this people calls a difficulty; 

fear not what they fear nor have what they have in awe. 
13. It is the Lord of hosts whom you will find difficult, 

and he must be the object of your fear and your awe; 
14. and he will become a cause of difficulty 

and a stone of stumbling and a rock of offence 

to the two houses of Israel, 
a trap and a snare to the inhabitants of Jerusalem. 


The event which constitutes the background of the prophet’s words 
shows what he means. This is the Syro-Ephraimite coalition against 
Judah: king and court and people alike in their extremity can think 
only of seeking Assyrian aid, while Isaiah is convinced that Assyria, 


' The semantic development is well known: Hebr. gdw ‘cord’ from the same 
root as Arab. gawiya ‘was strong’, Hebr. hil ‘to writhe, twist’ and hayil ‘strength’, 
Acc, gidlu ‘string (of onions)’ and Arab. jadflatu ‘lock, plait, tress (of hair)’ from 
the same root as Hebr. gddé6l ‘powerful, great’. 

* The semantic development can again be paralleled: Hebr. sikkél ‘crossed’ 
(Gen, xlviii. 14) = Arab. fakala I ‘tied’ II ‘plaited’, whence 'uskalatu ‘complica- 
tion; necessity’ and muskilatu ‘knotty affair, difficulty’ are derived. 

} The reverse procedure of altering gefer in v. 12 into gddef (Secker) violates 
the first principle of textual criticism, that difficilior lectio potior; it is also open 
to the objection that the idea of God’s holiness has little if any point in the 
context, 

* Cf. mazkir ‘remembrancer; reminder’ and mashit ‘destroyer; destruction’. 

* The alteration of migddf into mégéf (Bredenkamp) cannot be right; for this 
word forms no link with the preceding verse and further already stands at the 
end of the verse. The Targ.’s pir‘dn ‘requital’ does not support the correction. 
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after dealing with the confederates, will turn and destroy those who have 
invoked her aid. He has done all that he can to stop what he regards 
as a disastrous policy and now draws a lesson from his own experience 
and disappointment for his disciples. The prophet, playing on the double 
sense of “Wp ‘confederacy, conspiracy; knot, difficulty’, says that, 
although the people think of the Syro-Ephraimite ‘confederacy’ as their 
greatest ‘difficulty’ and are prepared in their search for a way out of it 
to flout his advice, which is really God’s bidding, his followers must 


not regard resisting popular clamour as their chief difficulty in declaring | 


God’s will; they must understand that it is God who will be their diffi- 
culty if they show any weakness, just as He will be a cause of every kind 
of difficulty and a stumbling-block, a snare and a trap, to His people 
if they persist in rejecting the prophet’s advice, which is tantamount to 
disobeying God. 

The noun has more or less the same sense in ]M° J"19M3 “WP ‘he 
(sc. the slanderer) finds difficulties in’ or ‘raises objection to thy fairest 
qualities’ (J. b. Sir. xi. 29, where it is translated pa@pos in the Gr. and 
ttigita ‘stumbling block’ in the Syr. Vs.); and a denominative verb is 
somewhat similarly used in DM nww? TwpN YX ‘be not hardy’ or ‘brazen 
in doubling (i.e. multiplying) sin’ (J. b. Sir. vii. 8). Conspiring and 
conspiracy have no point in either passage. 


Jeremiah vi. 27-30 

The difficulties in this passage, apart from some slight disarrange- 
ment of the text, are caused by the failure to understand properly the 
process of extracting silver from metallic ore, especially when this is 
described in poetic form using words that are either rare or unique. 

The text as emended may be translated at once, and the justification 
of the details of the translation may be added afterwards. 

God says to Jeremiah: 


27 I have appointed thee an assayer of my people,? 

whom thou wilt know how to test and whose conduct? thou 
shalt assay. 

28. All of them are rebels in revolt, spreading false rumours; 
all of them are mischievous. 

29. The bellows puff and blow, the fire is made ready; 
lead, copper, iron— 

the refiner refines (them) to no purpose 

and the ore is not removed. 

30. Men (shall) call them spurious silver; 
for the Lord has spurned them. 


Literally ‘in (the case of) my people’. 2 Literally ‘their way’. 
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The difficulties of the text, which is substantially correct,' as already 
said, may now be discussed verse by verse. In v. 27 YIN} I$RP is 
altered to YIN $3? ‘its testing thou knowest’ = ‘whom thou wilt be 
able to test’ ;3 for 1¥27 may then be taken as an Aramaizing infin. form 
from a Hebr. 13 = Arab. basara I ‘considered’ IV ‘observed, perceived, 
saw’ (cp. Ugar. dsr ‘espied’), from which the Hebr. "$3 ‘(tested) metal’ 
(Jb. xxii. 24, 25) is probably derived. The sing. pronom. suffix agrees 
with the sing. "MY ‘my people’, although the speaker afterwards lapses 
naturally into treating this as a coll. plur. term, as in 05° ‘their way’. 

In v. 28 BVNO 0 is a perfectly legitimate form of expression, in 
which two homonyms from distinct roots are juxtaposed to heighten 
the effects, and O°)710 ‘disobedience, revolt’ will be an abstract noun 
of a rare but known type® indicating the cause in the gen. case; the 
phrase therefore means literally ‘person turning aside in/from disobedi- 
ence’, since the cause may be indicated by a noun in the gen. case depen- 
dent on a word in the constr. state.7 The LXX have only one word, but 
that is no absolute reason for deleting one or another of them; for they 
may not have understood the idiom or may have deliberately para- 
phrased it. Both words, too, are represented in the other Vss. Lastly, 
5131 Nwn3 belong on grounds of rhythm and sense to the next verse. 

Inv. 29 H} is not the Ni. from (7)M ‘glowed’, since bellows are neither 
scorched nor burnt; for, if they are, they become useless! It is the Q. of 
another Hebr. 9h} ‘snorted’, with which the Acc. nahdru ‘to snore’, the 
Arab. ndhara = Eth. nahdra ‘snorted’ and the Syr. nhar ‘panted’, are 
cognate’ ; as such it aptly describes the noise made by a pair of bellows 
working at full blast. Then OW NBD as it stands in the M.T. is 
unintelligible and must surely be read OF WX O(?)NBD; for the Ugar. 
du. mphm suggests a Hebr. du. O°NDM, which agrees with the sense of 
the word, and WX, though properly fem. (as the Acc. ifatu = Syr. 
"eiaté ‘fire’ shows), may perhaps be construed secundum formam as 
a masc. noun.® The working of the bellows precedes the statement that 

' The rhythm is one of 3+4, 3+4, 4+3, 3+2, 4+3 beats; the line of 3+2 
beats is in elegaic form, lamenting the failure of the refining process. 

? Driver in ¥.Q.R., N.S. XXVIII. 103. 

3 Cp. Jer. i. 6, vi. 15 alg. for ydda‘ ‘knew how to’ with a verbal noun. 

* Kautzsch-Cowley Hebr. Gr., § 45e. 5 Driver in V.T. 1v. 242-3. 

® Like h6b‘lim ‘union’ and téq*‘im ‘surety’; cp. bég*dim ‘treachery’ (Prov. 
xxiii. 28), g62°zim ‘shearing’ (1 Sam. xxv. 7, 2 Sam. xiii. 23, 24), 26/°lim ‘extravag- 
ance’ (Prov. xxviii. 7), s6r°rim ‘hostility’ (Isa. xi. 13, Ps. vi. 8). 

7 Cp. bég*dé ’dwen ‘treacherous in/from wickedness’ (Ps. lix. 6); see Kautzsch- 
Cowley, Hebr. Gr., § 128 y. 

® This suggestion is very old (s. Michaelis Supplementum, v. [1787], 1630). 

° Cp. Jer. xlviii. 45 and Ps. civ. 4 (si verae iectiones); see Bauer & Leander 
H.G.H.S. i, § 62 c’ and Brockelmann G.V.G.S.S. i, § 227 Be. 
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the fire is ready; the reference, therefore, is to the preliminary fanning 
of the fire in order to raise the temperature to the required degree in the 
furnace in which the alloy is fused. It cannot be to the current of air 
directed on to the molten mass to oxidize the lead which, acting as a 
flux, carries away the alloy leaving the pure silver behind.' 

Obviously 9193) nena NPY go together and must be so read, asa 
parallel passage shows (Ezek. xxii. 18, 20). Lead and copper are rightly 
mentioned at the head of the list of alloys; for, although native silver is 
found in lumps which may be very pure but are usually alloyed with 
gold, copper, mercury, arsenic, antimony, iron, and so on, ores of lead 
are the principal source for the extraction of silver, while those of copper, 
zinc, and nickel, come next. The mention of iron is somewhat surprising, 
since silver is obtained in conjunction with iron only very rarely except 
in meteoritic iron. Iron then perhaps is used loosely, with poetic licence, 
to include other metallic ores (e.g. zinc, antimony, nickel) with which 
silver may be combined in nature.? 

In the next line *}i9¥3 is not the infin. absol. form of the verb, which 
can hardly be made to yield a suitable sense here, but a nomen agentis, 
like JiN3, of gatél-form.4 Then O°Y"% cannot mean ‘wicked men’, who 
are here out of place, but is an entirely different Hebr. 5°99) ‘ore’ = 
Arab. ru‘dmu ‘soft earth, fine dust’,s and this requires the correction of 
the plur. 37H} ‘(they) are removed’ into the sing. PA} ‘(it) is removed’ 
(cp. LXX and Pesh.; but the sing. verb in these verses is required by 
their own translations). 

In v. 30 the perf. 7p is awkward; but the imper. 3p (LXX and 
Vulg. with one Hebr. MS.)° is difficult, at any rate if the prophet is still 
addressed. Ought the infin. absol. XI9P to be read? 

The picture, which is drawn from metallurgy, is now clear and con- 
sistent. God appoints the prophet to try or test His people as an assayer 
tests metal, seeing that he is a suitable person to perform this task; 
for they are rebellious and corrupt. In the extremity of their agitation, 
caused by the imminent invasion from the north, they have shown them- 
selves faithless to Him, spreading all sorts of false rumours, e.g. that His 
wrath can be bought off by costly offerings and sacrifices, even while 


1 S. R. Driver, Jeremiah, ii. 39. 

? Lucas, A.E.J.M. 11. 279-81, and Forbes, Metallurgy in Antiquity, p. 179. 

3 The Ass. sarpu ‘refined stuff’ for ‘silver’ is interesting in connexion with the 
Hebr. sdrép ‘refiner (of silver)’. 

* Cp. bdgédah ‘traitress’ (Jer. iii. 7, 10); see Bauer & Leander, H.G.H.S. i, 
§ 61 ka. 

5 Cp. Prov. xii. 12, where hémer rd‘im mstidat raga‘ ‘crumbling clay is the 
fortress of the wicked man’ has been proposed (Hitzig). 
® So Cornill after Hitzig. 
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they refuse to do what He bids. So the test is applied: the bellows puff 
and blow, heating the furnace to melting point, but the refiner toils in 
vain to separate the base metals in the ore from the silver with which they 
are mixed; the silver cannot be freed from the dross and only impure 
silver is won by the process. So are God’s people: they are spurious 
silver which God Himself spurns, since the attempt to purify them as by 
fire is a failure. 
The text of both these difficult passages is seen to be susceptible of 
intelligible and reasonable interpretation without drastic emendation. 
G. R. DRIvER 


THE ANALOGY BETWEEN VERBUM DEI 
INCARNATUM AND VERBUM DEI SCRIPTUM 
IN THE FATHERS 


FREQUENT appeal has recently been made to the analogy by which the 
written word of God, produced in the Scriptures by God’s power and 
man’s in operative union, is compared to the mystery of the Incarnation, 
where godhead and manhood are united in the person of Jesus Christ. 
It has been quoted with approval by theologians of such different views 
as Loisy, Hurter, Bainvel, and G. B. Bentley," and it is admitted into 
a recent encyclical of Pope Pius XII.? It was rejected by no less a 
theologian than the late Cardinal Billot? as being inapplicable, and even 
in Hurter, where it is set forth most fully, the only early authority 
invoked is that of Hrabanus Maurus, the eighth-century Archbishop of 
Mainz who wrote in the afterglow of the patristic age, saying: “As in 
these last times the Word of God, clothed with flesh taken from the 
Virgin Mary has come forth into this world, though there is one element 
in Him that is visible and another that is hidden, even so when the word 
of God is set before men by prophet or legislator, it is set forth in 
befitting garments, the letter being visible like the flesh of Christ, while 
the spiritual meaning is hidden within like His divinity.’* It does not 


' Loisy, Etudes bibliques (1901), p. 34; Hurter, Theologia generalis (1900), 
vol. i, p. 174; Bainvel, De scriptura sacra (1910), p. 121; Bentley, The Resurrection 
of the Bible (1940), pp. 40-47. 

? Divino afflante Spiritu (1943), par. 41. 

3 De Inspiratione (1903), p. 129. 

* Migne, P.L. cviii. 248: ‘Sicut in novissimis diebus Verbum Dei ex Maria 
virgine carne vestitum processit in hunc mundum, et aliud quidem erat quod 
videbatur in eo, aliud quod tegebatur, . . . ita et cum per prophetas vel per 
legislatorem Verbum Dei profertur ad homines, non absque competentibus 
profertur indumentis . . . ut litera quidem aspiciatur tanquam caro, latens vero 
intrinsecus spiritualis sensus tanquam divinitas sentiatur.’ 
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seem therefore to be out of place to examine here a few of the patristic 
evidences on which this analogy can be based. 

Even if no patristic text gave an express statement of the analogy, it 
would be correct to say that the foundations for it are in the Fathers, 
since on the one hand Eusebius and John Damascene' speak of Christ 
using his humanity as an instrument, just as a musician might show 
forth his wisdom by means of a harp, and on the other hand the Fathers 
generally from the days of Athenagoras and Theophilus of Antioch: cal] 
the inspired writers of the Bible the instruments of God breathed upon 


by the Spirit of God as a piper might play upon his pipe. Christ's _ 


humanity is not merely the instrument of his godhead, but then, neither 
are the inspired writers mere instruments in the production of the 


scriptures, for they are both living and intelligent instruments. The | 


analogy holds good up to the point where one examines the nature of 
the union between divine and human elements, and here the union of 


Holy Spirit and inspired writer in the production of the Verbum | 


scriptum has to yield precedence to the hypostatic union between divine 
and human natures in Christ. 


The first evidence of the analogy in the Fathers I find in the epistle | 
of Ignatius of Antioch to the Philadelphians; where he speaks of himself _| 


‘fleeing to the gospel as to the flesh of Jesus’. The word ‘gospel’ is chang- 


ing its sense in the time of Ignatius from the good news of the preaching, | 


to denote something written, and here the context implies that a written 
gospel (or gospels) is intended, for Ignatius goes on to say that his other 
refuges are the apostles and the prophets, thus using the common 
second-century designation of Old Testament and New in these terms 
of ‘prophets’ and ‘apostles’. His thought is further clarified in the epistle 
to Tralles where faith is said to be the flesh of Christ and charity his 
blood. Faith in these early times means the elementary creed that was 
adhered to rather than the act of adherence itself, a creed which the 
gospels amplified, explained, and defended. 

If Ignatius does not say how the gospel is to be likened to the flesh 
of Christ, Origen and later writers show no such reticence. ‘With the 
flesh and blood of His word as with pure materials does He give food 
and drink to the whole human race. Next after His flesh are Peter and 


* Eusebius, Demons. evang. iv. 13 = P.G. xxii. 285; John Damascene, De fid. 
orth. iii. 15 = P.G. xciv. 1060. Athanasius also has the idea that the humanity 
is the instrument of the Godhead: Or. de Incarn. 8 and 41 = P.G. xxv. 109 
and 169. 

2 Athenagoras, Legat. 9 = T.U. 4. 2, p. 10; Theophilus, ad Autol. ii. 9 = 
P.G. vi. 1064. 

3 Ignatius, ad Philad. v. 1 and ad Trall. viii. 1 mpoodvyaw rH ebayyeAiw ws aapxi 
*Inoot and év miora 6 éorw oapt rod Kupiov. 
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Paul and all the apostles to be regarded as pure food, and in the third 
place, their disciples.’' Origen has no doubts about the nature of the 
Eucharist; he shows his mind about this later? in the same set of 
homilies. His mind works at different levels at the same time. What is 
happening on the stage is ali that we should see; he notices the figures 
that appear on the GeodAoyeicv as well, and the slightest movement in 
theépyjorpa. The food that Christ gives us is the word of the scriptures ; 
the words He spoke to us are spirit and life, as John records,} and this 
text Origen loved: ‘We are said to drink the blood of Christ not only 
at the sacred liturgy but when we take to ourselves those words of His 
in which are spirit and life, according to His own saying in John.’* The 
principal food Christ offers us is His body and blood, and there is 
analogy, but not strict identity, between the food that is Himself and the 
food that is His written word. 

The analogy is now fairly launched. It reappears in Eusebius,‘ again 
in conjunction with the text from John vi. One may in passing remark 
how much the exegesis of this chapter of John would have gained, and 
how much Reformation controversy we should have been spared, if this 
analogy had been familiar at an earlier age when a strict dichotomy was 
being urged: either the Bible or the Eucharist but not both. Had the 
interest of theologians then been turned on the problem of authorship, 
divine and human, of the scriptures, as in this psychology-ridden age 
it is now turned, perhaps the analogy would have emerged from its 
cover much sooner. 

One of the most interesting uses of the analogy is made by the 
pseudo-Jerome, who by the older editors of the Breviarium in Psalmos 
is identified with St. Columbanus. He says, commenting on the words 
of Ps. cxlvii: ‘He shall fill thee with the fat of corn’, that this food is the 
word of God: ‘Blessed is he who discerns the marrow in this corn. We 
read the holy Scriptures. I consider the Body of Jesus is the gospel, the 
holy Scriptures, His doctrine.’® This writer has gone back to the original 
statement of the analogy in Ignatius. The marrow of the corn was 

* Homil. in Levit. vii. 5 = G.C.S. vi. 387. ‘Carnibus enim et sanguine verbi 
sui tanquam mundo cibo ac potu potat ac reficit omne humanum genus. Secundo 
in loco post illius carnem mundus cibus est Petrus et Paulus omnesque apostoli; 
tertio loco discipuli eorum.’ Cf. Clem. Al. Paed. i. 6. 38 = G.C.S. i. 113. 

* Homil. in Levit. ix. 10 = G.C.S. vi. 438. 

3 John vi. 63. 

* ‘Bibere autem dicimur sanguinem Christi non solum sacramentorum ritu 
sed et cum sermones eius recipimus in quibus vita consistit, sicut et ipse dicit: 
Verba quae ego locutus sum, spiritus et vita est.’ Homil. in Num. xvi. 9 = G.C.S. 
Vil. 1§2. 

’ intion Eccles. theol. iii. 12 = G.C.S. iv. 168. 
® PLL. xxvi. 1334. 
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indeed the written word of God, especially when it told of Christ. But 
does not the whole scripture tell of Him? ‘Search the Scriptures; the 
same are they that give testimony of Me’, as Origen was never tired of 
quoting from John.' But this idea, that the whole scripture looks for- 
ward to, or is concerned with, Christ was best brought into relation with 
our analogy by a medieval writer, Rupert of Deutz. Taking a text from 
Isaias: ‘Before she was in labour, she brought forth’, he finds in it this 
meaning (which he must have gathered from the Fathers, though I can- 
not discover his source): “That Word which the Virgin Mary bore 
incarnate, that same Word did the souls of patriarch and prophet con- 
ceive by faith and bring forth in speech and writing at an earlier time.’ 
Origen had said as much in another connexion: ‘This honey is good 
which is found in the Scriptures; and just as among bees there is one 
that is called king, even so the prince of bees is my Lord Jesus Christ, 
to whom the Holy Spirit sends me that I should eat honey, for thatis 
good.”3 . J. H. Crenan, S.J. 


ope 


TERTULLIAN, DE RESURRECTIONE CARNIS LXIII: 
A NOTE ON THE ORIGINS OF MONTANISM 


It is commonly accepted by modern historians of Montanism that the 
movement was not homogeneous,‘ that as it spread outward from 
Phrygia it assumed different forms. It would be over-hasty, however, to 
conclude on the basis of this axiom that the records of Montanism out- 
side the place of its birth provide no information about its origin ; on the 
contrary, it is the thesis of this note that the later writings of ‘Tertullian 
provide not only first-hand knowledge of African Montanism but also 
of its prototype and that one passage at least in his works gives a very 
clear indication of the principal cause of the genesis of this movement, 


* John v. 39. 

2 P.L. clxvii. 1362. In Isai. \xvi. 7. ‘Quod Virgo Maria Verbum parturivit 
incarnatum, ipsum fide conceptum dicto ac scripto pepererunt prius animae 
patriarcharum et prophetarum.’ It has been suggested to me that Gregory the 
Great was Rupert’s source. Gregory does indeed throw out a lapidary phrase 
Disce cor Dei in verbis Dei when writing to Theodore the imperial physician 
(ep. iv. 31 = P.L. lxxvii. 706), but to my mind Athanasius is more likely in view 
of his striking statement (Ep. I ad-Serap. 31 = P.G. xxvi. 601) that when the 
Logos comes to be in the prophets, then they give forth prophecies in the Holy 
Spirit. 

3 ‘Bonum est hoc mel quod in scripturis invenitur . . .; et quomodo inter apes 
rex quidam est, qui nominatur.esse rex, sic princeps apum Dominus meus ¢st 
Iesus Christus, ad quem mittit me Spiritus sanctus ut comedam mel, bonum est 
enim.’ Homil. in Isai. ii. 2 = G.C.S. viii. 252. 

* H. J. Lawlor, Eusebiana,w912, pp. 108-35. 
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viz. the final chapter of the De Resurrectione Carnis. The pericope in 
question reads as follows: 

But yet Almighty God, in His most gracious providence, by ‘pouring 
out of His Spirit in these last days upon all flesh, upon His servants and 
upon His handmaidens’, against these spirits of incredulity and perversity, 
has reanimated men’s faltering faith in the resurrection of the flesh, and 
cleansed from all obscurity and equivocation the ancient documents 
(pristina instrumenta) bringing to light their words and meanings. Now, 
since it was ‘needful that there should be heresies, in order that they 
which are approved might be made manifest’, and since these heresies 
would be unable to put on a bold front without some countenance from 
the Scriptures, it is evident that the ancient documents have furnished 
them on occasion with their material—material refutable indeed from the 
same literature. It was fit and proper therefore that the Holy Spirit should 
no longer withhold the effusion of His words, capable of disseminating the 
seeds free from the admixture of heretical subtleties, and pluck out from 
them the tares. He has accordingly dispersed all the ambiguities of the 
past and arbitrary parables by a clear perspicuous exposition of the whole 
faith (totius sacramenti) through the New Prophecy which descends in 
copious streams from the Paraclete. 

The importance of this statement, and of others which repeat the 
same theme,' for the understanding of the conversion of Tertullian to 
Montanism has already been emphasized by Labriolle,? but its bearing 
upon the origins of Montanism as a whole has not been so clearly 
recognized. Yet Tertullian’s meaning is entirely free from ambiguity: 
it is false and perverse teaching that is the occasion of this further dis- 
pensation of God’s providential ordering of history; Montanism, the 
New Prophecy, has come into being in order to refute all heresy.’ That 
this explanation was not something peculiar to Tertullian may be seen 
from the following considerations: 

1. In his Panarion Epiphanius has preserved an oracle of Maximilla. 
The Greek text is not without difficulty, for it is impossible to determine 
whether the pronouncement is made by Maximilla in her own person 
under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, or whether it is the Holy Spirit 
speaking directly through Maximilla as His passive medium, but in 
either case the meaning is sufficiently clear. “The Lord has sent me as 
votary of this toil, as illuminator of this promise, as interpreter of this 
covenant, compelled, whether I wish it or not, to learn the knowledge 
of God.’* This émayyeAia is the content of the Gospel, including the 


e.g. Adv. Prax. 1, where ‘Tertullian explicitly states that the Paraclete has 
plucked out the ‘tares’ of Praxeas; cf. also De Monog. 2; De Virg. Vel. 1. 

* P. de Labriolle, La Crise montaniste, 1913, pp. 312-16. 

* This suggestion has been made by B. J. Kidd (A History of the Church to 


A.D, 461, 1922, i, p. 279) but he attempts no detailed justification. 
4 


xlviii. 13. 
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proclamation of Christ’s second Advent and the end of the present age,' 
and this ovv6y«n is the ancient and renewed covenant between God and 


| 


man. It is in order to give fuller understanding of these, so the oracle | 
states, that the Paraclete has come. This is the identical point that | 


Tertullian makes in the final chapter of his De Resurrectione Carnis. 

2. Of the sixteen genuine Montanist oracles that have been preserved, 
at least seven are concerned with either clarifying or further establishing 
points of orthodox doctrine, e.g. the unity of Father and Son? or belief 
in the Resurrection.’ Indeed into whatever later heresies certain sections 
of the movement may have fallen* the primitive Montanists were most 
concerned to uphold the regula fidei, which they accepted without 
question, defending firmly the inherited depositum. They were equally 
concerned to maintain their link with the past, resting their teaching on 
the Old Testament and the apostolic writings. 

3- Apart from Tertullian Montanism does not seem to have num- 


bered many scholars amongst its adherents; it is all the more significant, | 


Sieben ned th oleae 


therefors, that one of those who is known, viz. Proculus, leader of the | 


sect in Rome,’ wrote a work against the Valentinians.° 

The oracle of Maximilla, the earnest concern for orthodoxy, and the 
opposition to false teaching lend considerable support to the statement 
of Tertullian that the New Prophecy arose in order to ‘cleanse from all 
obscurity and equivocation the ancient documents . . . and to disperse 
the ambiguities of the past and arbitrary parables’—i.e. its origin lay 
in a reaction to heresy. 

Apart from other considerations the date of the inception of Montan- 
ism indicates that that heresy must have been Gnosticism, and a brief 
comparison of the main tenets of these two movements will serve to 
show further that the one was a reaction to the other. 


There are three fundamental and interconnected features common to | 


all forms of Gnosticism; these are (a) Rejection of the Old Testament; 
(6) Docetism; (c) Rejection of the primitive Christian eschatological 
expectation.” 

To take these three seriatim in more detail: 

(a) Two fragmentary pieces of evidence from the most primitive 
sources indicate the Montanist attitude to the Old Testament. The first 
is an oracle of the prophetess Prisca which contains a distinct remini- 
scence of what was to become one of the most important proof texts of 


1 2 Pet. iii. 4, 9. 2 Tert., Adv. Prax. 8. 
3 Ibid., De Res. Car. 11. * Pseudo-Tert., Adv. Omn. Haer. 7. 
> Eus., H.E. ii. 25. 6; iii. 28. 1; 31. §; Vi. 20. 3. 

© Tert., Adv. Val. 5. 

7 QO. Cullmann, Christ and Time, 1951, E.T., pp. 56 f. 
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the movement, viz. Joel ii. 28 ;' the second is a statement of the Anony- 
mous, preserved by Eusebius—‘they cannot show any prophet under 
either the Old or the New (Covenant) who was moved by the Spirit 
after this manner’*—words which reveal the Montanist willingness to 
support their ecstasies from the Old Testament if they could. There is 
then reason to accept the accuracy of Epiphanius’ assertion—an asser- 
tion which in any case is based upon a document going back to the 
earliest days of the movement*—‘these Cataphrygians receive themselves 
the whole of the Scriptures, the Old as well as the New Testament’.* 
In entire accord with this is Tertullian’s reference to the pristina 
instrumenta, the ancient documents i.e. the several books which together 
form the two Testaments. 

(b) The undisputed orthodoxy of the Montanists, at least in the first 
years, indicates a firm anti-docetism; and this may be supported by 
another oracle of the prophetess Prisca, ‘Carnes sunt, et carnem 
oderunt’, i.e. the heretics are fleshly-minded and yet deny the resurrec- 
tion of the flesh.5 This is clearly opposed to Docetism,® and Tertullian 
is faithful to the New Prophecy when he affirms, in our pericope, that 
the Paraclete ‘has reanimated men’s faltering faith in the resurrection of 
the flesh’. 

(c) The Gnostic acceptance of the Greek metaphysical distinction 
between this world and the timeless beyond is equally opposed by the 
Phrygian Montanists. ‘After me’, declares Maximilla, ‘there shall be no 
prophetess more, but the end’ ;” but this ovvréAeva is that point of time, 
characteristic of the primitive Christian eschatological expectation, 
which marks the passing from the present to the future age, when the 
heavenly Jerusalem will descend at Pepuza and the millennial reign will 
commence.® 

The exact antithesis, thus briefly outlined, between Gnosticism and 
Montanism reinforces the conclusion that the one was 4 reaction to the 
other.® 





* Tert., De Exhort. Cast. 10. 2 H.E. v. 17. 3. 
3 P. de Labriolle, Les Sources de l'histoire du Montanisme, 1913, pp. xlviii f. 
* Panarion x\viii. 1. 5 Tert., De Res. Car. 11. 


* An oracle, attributed to Montanus in the Doctrina Patrum de incarnatione 
Verbi, explicitly affirms the reality of Christ’s flesh, but the attribution is doubt- 
ful (Labriolle, op. cit., pp. 60-68). For Tertullian’s anti-docetism see also 
Adv. Mare. iii. 8-11 and his De Carne Christi to which he refers the reader of 
his De Res. Car. 

” Epiphanius, op. cit. xlviii. 11. 

* Ibid. xlix. 1; Eus., H.E. v. 18. 2; Tert., Adv. Mare. iii. 24. 

* Gnosticism may be said to have given a further indirect impetus to Montan- 
ism in that it led the faithful to a closer study of the Apostolic writings and with 
this to a renewed emphasis upon the imminence of the Parousia. 
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The literary remains of primitive Montanism are very slight, but this 
is no reason for basing an explanation of its origin entirely on conjecture, 
which unfortunately is a not unpopular practice,' when there is some 
indication (slight it is true because of the paucity of evidence, yet never- 
theless unambiguous) of the true cause of its genesis, a cause defined 
by Tertullian in the final chapter of his De Resurrectione Carnis which 
may be accepted as a substantially correct account J. G. Davins 


SAINT BASILE ET LE CONCILE DE 
CONSTANTINOPLE DE 360 


La participation de Basile au Concile de Constantinople de 360 offre un 
sujet d’étude assez mince. Pourtant elle semble susceptible, sinon 
d’éclairer, du moins de cerner les rapports du futur évéque de Césarée 
avec les milieux homéousiens, et spécialement avec l’homme qui, dans 
le domaine monastique, peut passer pour son maitre, Eustathe de 
Sébaste. 

A ce titre, il n’est pas sans intérét de confronter les renseignements 
que nous avons sur la présence de Basile 4 Constantinople lors de cette 
assemblée, avec les appréciations qu’il a portées sur |’ceuvre du Concile, 
et avec certaines autres indications que nous possédons sur cette réunion 
épiscopale. 


Nous sommes fort mal renseignés sur la part que prit Basile au 
Concile de 360. 

Le futur évéque de Césarée était 4gé d’une trentaine d’années; il y 
avait environ trois ans qu’il s’était retiré dans la solitude d’Annési. 

Dom Maran tient pour vraisemblable qu’ il fut appelé 4 Constantinople 
par Basile d’Ancyre et par Eustathe de Sébaste. Le méme historien con- 
nait l’opinion de doctes auteurs selon laquelle Basile aurait jugé qu'il 
convenait mal a son rang de lecteur de s’engager dans des discussions 
théologiques qui mettaient aux prises des évéques ; mais les témoignages 
de Philostorge, d’Eunome et de Grégoire de Nysse le porteraient a croire 
qu’il seconda son homonyme, I’évéque d’Ancyre, et l’aida 4 remporter la 
victoire,? une victoire d’ailleurs toute relative! Il se peut toutefois que le 

' Cf. the widely canvassed idea (G. N. Bonwetsch, Geschichte des Mon- 
tanismus, 1881, p. 14; J. S. Whale, ‘Montanus’, in Expository Times, xlv (1934), 
pp. 496-500; R. H. Murray, Group Movements throughout the Ages, 1935, 
pp. 31-66) that Montanism was a protest against hierarchical organization. 
This is unlikely since (i) it prejudges the character of contemporary and earlier 
Christianity, (ii) it has no basis in the most primitive documents, (iii) when 
Montanism became organized as a sect it preserved the threefold ministry, 


adding to it the patriarchs and the ambiguous xowwvoi (Jerome, Ep. 41. 3). 
2 Vita, Ixv; P.G. xxix, p. xxvi. 
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biographe céde ici 4 la tentation de flatter son héros. Car les témoignages 
sur lesquels il s’appuie, appellent un jugement plus réservé. 

C’est Philostorge qui, au v¢ siécle, attribue 4 Basile ce réle de second 
(il dit: avvaoritwyv); mais il fait de Basile un diacre; il incrimine ou le 
manque de vigueur de sa pensée ou la pusillanimité de son caractére :' 
ses dires, qui pourraient dépendre d’Eunome, ne sauraient faire autorité. 

Eunome dont le témoignage, dans la forme ou il nous a été transmis 
par Grégoire de Nysse, est assez énigmatique, avait cru, aprés la mort de 
Basile, triompher de son adversaire: il parlait, dans son factum, d’une 
élite assemblée de toutes parts, de juges soutenant une lutte capitale, et, 
dit Grégoire, ‘de notre maitre et pére qui excitait (ses amis) en criant a 
la cantonade’ ; il raillait enfin la lacheté de Basile qui, ses amis vaincus, 
avait pris la fuite. A prendre 4 la lettre le mot daodwveiv, le concours 
apporté par Basile se raménerait 4 peu de chose! Ce concours méme, 
l’a-t-il apporté ? 

Grégoire de Nysse, dans ce méme passage, ne semble retenir que le 
fait de la présence de Basile: ‘Si, dit-il, Eunome parle de ce qui s’est 
passé 4 Constantinople . . ., nous pourrions admettre ses accusations (en 
ce) que, présents au temps du combat, nous ne nous sommes pas mélés 
aux combattants.’? 

Le vague de ces allusions ne permet pas de déterminer le réle joué par 
Basile 4 Constantinople, ni de préciser s’il y vint en auxiliaire des 
évéques homéousiens, en invité ou en curieux. Force nous est de porter 
ailleurs notre recherche: peut-étre la maniére dont Basile, dans la suite, 
a parlé de ces événements, témoigne-t-elle 4 la fois de ses sympathies 
ultérieures et de sa position au temps du Concile. 


Or c’est un fait, Basile a toujours apprécié trés sévérement le Con- 
cile de 360. 

Dans |’épitre g* 4 Maxime le Philosophe, que Maran date des en- 
virons de 361, il parle en termes assez durs de saint Denys d’Alexandrie 
qui aurait été le premier 4 répandre les germes de |’anoméisme. Pour sa 
part, Basile ne voit pas d’inconvénient a dire que le Fils est semblable en 
substance, 4 condition que l’on ajoute: sans aucune différence, car cette 
formule, pense-t-il, revient 4 l’homoousios nicéen; mais si l’on supprime 
cette précision, comme l’ont fait les évéques réunis a Constantinople, la 
formule devient suspecte : elle risque de rabaisser la gloire du Monogéne.? 

L’omission dont Basile fait ici grief aux évéques réunis 4 Constanti- 
nople, lui avait semblé trés grave dés le temps du Concile. Dans la lettre 
51° qu'il écrivait 4 l’évéque Bosporius au début de son épiscopat, il se 
' 1@ rijs yvepns aBapaet. P.G. Ixv. 525A. 2 P.G. xlv. 273C-276aB. 

3 Ed. des Mauristes, iii. goc-g1; P.G. xxxii. 268c-269B. 
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défend d’avoir jadis anathématisé son prédécesseur Dianée; mais jl 
reconnait qu’en apprenant I’adhésion de celui-ci 4 la formule ‘apportée 
de Constantinople au sujet de Georges’,' il eut un chagrin immense, et 
qu’il se sépara aussitét de la communion du vieil évéque jusqu’au jour 
ou ce dernier l’eit assuré de son attachement 4 la foi des Péres: ‘Quand 
le vieillard que sa douceur et sa mansuétude portaient 4 donner satisfac- 
tion 4 tous d’un cceur paternel, se vit tomber dans |’infirmité qui devait 
l’emporter, il nous appela, et prit le Seigneur 4 témoin qu’il avait souscrit 
dans la simplicité de son cceur aux lettres venues de Constantinople, mais 
qu’il n’avait rien voulu faire qui pit ruiner la foi exposée par les Péres 4 
Nicée. . . .”? Il est clair que Basile modifia son attitude en raison des 
sentiments de Dianée, et non parce que la formule de Constantinople lui 
paraissait plus acceptable. 

Dans la suite, Basile ne cessa pas de témoigner, d’une maniére plus ou 
moins explicite, sa réprobation a l’égard du Concile. Dans |’épitre 244¢ 
que Loofs date de 376,3 il reproche 4 Eustathe ses variations; et il 
énumeére 4 cette fin les différentes formules qu’avait signées l’évéque de 
Sébaste: celle d’Ancyre (c’est assurément la formule homéousienne), 
celle de Séleucie (vraisemblablement la seconde formule d’Antioche), 
celle de Constantinople (une formule homéenne).* Basile reconnait, il est 
vrai, dans cette méme lettre,5 que ces formules ne se contredisent pas 
formellement les unes les autres; mais, dans l’épitre 263°, il accuse 
Eustathe d’avoir, 4 Constantinople, adhéré 4 ce que proposaient les 
hérétiques.°® 

L’épitre 251° renchérit encore sur la précédente: Eustathe a été 
déposé 4 Constantinople, et il a refusé de tenir cette sentence pour valide 
parce qu’elle émanait d’impies; mais il n’en est pas moins en communion 
avec les créatures de ces impies. II se peut que ces gens aient fait péni- 
tence; qu’ils montrent donc la preuve écrite de leur changement, c’est 4 
dire l'anathéme qu’ils ont porté contre la foi de Constantinople, et qu’ils 
attestent ainsi qu’ils ont rompu avec les hérétiques.’ 

Dans le premier livre contre Eunome, que Basile avait écrit avant son 
épiscopat, ne va-t-il pas jusqu’a présenter le Concile comme le triomphe 
d’Eunome et des siens? Il prétend que ceux-ci, 4 Constantinople, 
s’étaient concilié les personnages les plus puissants de la cour, et qu’ils 
ont pu, de cette maniére, s’ériger en accusateurs, en juges, en bourreaux: 


' La tournure est bizarre: elle semble se référer aux faits que relate Théodoret: 
H.E. ii. 23 (olim, 27); P.G. \xxxii. 10678. 

? iii. 144B; P.G. xxxii. 389C-D. 

3 Eustathius von Sebaste und die Chronologie der Basilius-Briefe, Halle, 1898, 
P. 53. 
* iii, 3818; P.G. xxxii. 924B. 5 iii. 382A; P.G. xxxii. 924B-C. 
® iii. 4068; P.G. xxxii. g80a. 7 iii, 386D; P.G. xxxii. 933B-C. 
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des évéques, ils ont chassé les uns, remplacé les autres; ils les ont mis en 
péril de mort, et se sont partagé les villes a leur gré." 


Toutes ces condamnations sans nuances du Concile de Constantinople 
tranchent non seulement sur I’attitude, conciliante 4 l’excés, de Dianée 
et d’Eustathe, mais sur ce que les historiens ecclésiastiques, en particu- 
lier Sozoméne, nous apprennent de cette assemblee. 

On peut critiquer les décisions du Concile, condamner la formule 
homéenne a laquelle il se rallia, souligner le sens nettement hérétique 
que beaucoup donnérent a celle-ci, rappeler les représailles que les vain- 
queurs exercérent contre leurs adversaires . . ., le Concile de Constan- 
tinople n’en a pas moins marqué un recul deéfinitif de l’anoméisme.? 

C’est l’'anoméisme qui avait cru triompher 4 Sirmium, en 357: au 
lendemain de ce succés, on vit Eudoxe de Germanicie accourir en Orient 
pour recueillir la succession de Léonce d’Antioche; Socrate dit qu'il se 
préoccupait des besoins de son église de Germanicie;? mais Sozoméne, 
non sans vraisemblance, dénonce son intention de surveiller l’électicn du 
nouvel évéque d’Antioche.* II la surveilla si bien que, malgré les pro- 
testations des évéques voisins, il s’empara du siége métropolitain; puis 
il dépécha dans la capitale un disciple d’Aéce, le prétre Asphalius, avec 
mandat de faire ratifier par l’empereur l’usurpation accomplie; et sans 
attendre la réponse impériale dont il se croyait assuré, il se mit a faveriser 
ouvertement l’anoméisme, fit adopter la formule de Sirmium, appela 
auprés de lui Aéce et Eunome. ... A Constantinople cependant Aspha- 
lus avait d’abord recu un accueil bienveillant; déja méme Constance lui 
avait remis des lettres confirmant I’élection d’Eudoxe, quand parvinrent 
4 la cour les protestations des homéousiens d’Ancyre. 

Mgr Duchesne soupgonne que cette démarche et le revirement qui 
sen suivit, avaient eu pour cause le ressentiment d’un compétiteur 
malheureux, le vieil évéque Georges de Laodicée, mécontent de s’étre 
vu évincé du siége d’Antioche.’ Mais la lettre de Georges que Sozoméne 
nous a conservée, rend un tout autre son: 

Aéce, y lit-on, a entrainé dans son naufrage presque toute la ville d’An- 
tioche. Car voici qu’Eudoxe, accueillant tous les disciples de l’exécrable 
Aéce, déshonorés A nos yeux, les éléve & la dignité des clercs, et qu’au 
premier rang, parmi eux, il place l’hérétique Aéce lui-méme. Secourez 
donc cette illustre ville, de peur que sa ruine ne s’étende au monde entier. 


i, 210A; P.G. xxix. 505A. 


* Pour Basile, il est vrai, l’anoméisme reste vivace. Cf. Hom. 24 contra 
Sabellianos et Arium et Anomaeos, prononcée au temps de 1|’épiscopat de Basile. 
Eunome n’était-il pas devenu évéque de Cyzique par la grace d’Eudoxe? Et 
n’était-il pas revenu aux formules les plus radicales de l’anoméisme? 

> ALE. ii. 37; P.G. Ixvii. 304A. * H.E. iv. 12; P.G. Ixvii. 11418. 

5 Histoire ancienne de I’ Eglise, ii. 287. 
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Rassemblez-vous en aussi grand nombre que vous le pourrez; sollicitez 
des signatures d’autres évéques & telle fin qu’Eudoxe chasse Aéce de 
l’église d’Antioche, et qu’il bannisse les disciples d’Aéce qui y ont été 
inscrits. Que s’il continue de dire, avec Aéce, que le Fils est dissemblable 
du Pére, et & faire passer ceux qui ont l’audace de le dire, avant ceux qui 
tiennent un autre langage, c’en est fait, je vous l’ai dit, de l’église d’An. 
tioche.' 

Cette lettre de Georges semble le cri d’alarme d’un chrétien: son auteur 
ne demande pas que I’on écarte du siége d’Antioche, cet Eudoxe dont k 
théologie bouffonne qui devait rester célébre 4 Constantinople,? pouvait 
déja paraitre singuliére; il veut seulement qu’Eudoxe renvoie Aéce, et 
rompe avec l’anoméisme. 

Alors que l’anoméisme s’était vu 4 deux doigts de sa victoire,? la pré- 
occupation majeure des années 358-60 fut de lui barrer la route. Les 
évéques destinataires de la lettre de Georges réclamérent que I’on en 
revint aux formules de Sardique et de Sirmium qui proclamaient I’ dyowy 
xar’ ovciav;* l’empereur lui-méme, dans la lettre qu’il acressa aux 
habitants d’Antioche, leur rappela que le Fils est semblable en substance’, 

Le succés de la formule homéousienne fut, il est vrai, de courte durée; 
mais elle ne disparut pas au profit de l’anoméisme: les délégués de 
Rimini et de Séleucie, réunis 4 Constantinople, se virent enjoindre tout 
d’abord de traiter du cas d’Aéce, comme si la condamnation de ce 
dernier était la condition préalable 4 tout accord.® Théodoret raconte i 
ce sujet une histoire assez plaisante: l’empereur aurait demandé i 


Eudoxe s’il était l’auteur de la formule anoméenne; comme Eudoxe s’en | 


défendait, et qu’il en rejetait toute la responsabilité sur Aéce, on manda 
ce dernier qui, fier de son ceuvre, ne fit aucune difficulté pour en recon- 
naitre la paternité; mais au lieu de félicitations, il regut un ordre d’exil! 
Eustathe cependant s’obstinait 4 incriminer Eudoxe, réclamant qu'l 


condamnat au moins la doctrine d’Aéce; et Eudoxe, aprés avoir tergi- | 
versé, finit par s’exécuter.? On peut soupconner Théodoret d’avoir | 


arrangé son récit: son témoignage n’est pas en tous points conforme 3 
ceux de Sozoméne et de Philostorge. Le premier raconte en effet que les 
Acaciens avaient feint d’ignorer l’erreur d’Aéce pour que celui-ci fit 
appelé a se défendre, et remportat une victoire qu’ils croyaient certaine; 


* HE. iv. 13; P.G. \xvii. 11418. 

2 Le Fils est pieux, disait-il, mais le Pére est impie parce qu’il n’a personnei 
qui manifester sa piété. Socrate, H.E. ii. 43; P.G. lxvii. 356a-B. Le Pére, aurait- 
il dit encore, ne peut avoir de fils puisqu’il n’a point de femme. Hilaire, Contra 
Constantium, P.L. x. 591. 

3 Sozoméne, H.E, iv. 14; P.G. lxvii. 1149B. 

4 Ibid. 13; 11458. 5 Ibid, 14; 1148¢. 

6 Sozoméne, H.E. iv. 23; P.G. Ixvii. 1187¢. 
7 Theodoret, H.E. ii. 23 (olim 27); P.G. \xxxii. 1068-9. 
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mais ils en furent pour leur déconvenue;' d’aprés le second, Aéce 
aurait, sinon réprouvé, du moins tenté d’expliquer le mot dissemblable.? 
Mais tous semblent d’accord sur l’abandon de |’ dvojovos, abandon qui 
parait au surplus attesté par la division ultérieure entre Eunomiens et 
Eudoxiens.? Quant 4 Eudoxe, s’il obtint personnellement une éclatante 
revanche de ses récents déboires,* puisqu’il passa du siége d’Antioche a 
celui de Constantinople, il avait da, au préalable, se désolidariser de 
[’hérétique: en opportuniste qu’il était, il avait compris que le parti 
anoméen était perdu. 


Cet aspect du Concile de Constantinople nous est surtout connu par 
Sozoméne, c’est a dire vraisemblablement par le dossier homéousien de 
Sabinos;5 or Basile semble l’ignorer; ou, s’il le connait, il se refuse 4 en 
faire état, comme il se refuse 4 prendre en considération les raisons qui 
ont déterminé Eustathe et Dianée 4 donner leur signature aux actes de 
Constantinople. 

Le fait qu’il n’inscrive aucun avantage a l’actif du Concile, fait sup- 
poser ou qu’ii n’a jamais eu entre les mains les renseignements qui 
circulaient dans les milieux homéousiens, ou que, les ayant en mains, il 
n’est jamais entré bien profondément dans les préoccupations du parti, 
ni, 4 ce point de vue, dans celles du protagoniste qu’était Eustathe de 
Sébaste. STANISLAS GIET 


L’AUTEUR PRESUME DU CORPUS ASCETICUM 
DE S. JEAN CHRYSOSTOME 


Dans une communication lue 4 Oxford en 1951, devant le First 
International Conference on Patristic Studies,®° puis dans un article paru 
dans les Mélanges de Science Religieuse (Lille 1952)’ nous nous étions 
efforcé de démontrer que les manuscrits chrysostomiens nous avaient 
transmis les ceuvres ascétiques sous la forme d’un véritable Corpus. 
Nous ajoutions que la date de sa constitution devait étre ancienne, 
puisque le Codex du Mont Athos, qui le contient deja, le Stravronikita 
25 pouvait remonter lui-méme au Xx°® siécle. Nous nous proposons 


' Sozoméne, loc. cit. 

* Philostorge, Epitome iv; P.G. Ixv. 521. 

3 Theodoret, Haereticarum fabularum compendium, iv. 3; P.G. \xxxiii. 421A, 

* Devant l’opposition impériale, il avait jugé prudent de faire retraite en 
Arménie. 

5 P, Batiffol, ‘Sozoméne et Sabinos’, dans Byzantinische Zeitschrift, Leipzig, 
t. vii, 1898, pp. 265-84. 

® ‘L’existence d’un corpus pour les ceuvres ascétiques de S. Jean Chrysostome’. 

7 ‘De quelques principes d’ecdotique concernant les traités de S. Jean 


Chrysostome’ (pp. 63-72). 
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& présent de rechercher l’auteur de cet ensemble, en examinant les 
traités qui le composent. Nous verrons que la présence parmi eux des 
Cohabitations Suspectes peut nous mettre sur la voie de la découverte 
du personnage qui les a groupés. Mais il nous faut au préalable évoquer 
les raisons qui ont pu guider celui 4 qui nous devons cet ensemble. 

Reconnaissons tout d’abord que les préoccupations d’ordre littéraire 
étaient étrangéres, ou du moins devaient apparaitre tout a fait secon- 
daires 4 l’auteur de ce Corpus. Eit-il nourri lui-méme ce dessein, §, 
Jean n’aurait sirement pas obéi a la vanité d’auteur pour rassembler 
certaines de ses ceuvres en un recueil. Quelles que fussent par ailleurs 
ses incontestables qualités d’écrivain, ce moine n’était pas un homme 
de lettres. Et l’on peut légitimement penser que les scribes byzantins, 
ou I’évéque qui les faisait travailler, restaient fidéles 4 cet esprit. De cette 
attitude, nous ne voudrons pour preuve que |’édition des Homélies sur 
les Actes dont le style plus que médiocre amena certains critiques a 
douter de leur authenticité. Discours saisis par les sténographes et qui 
échappérent 4 la révision de l’auteur par suite des circonstances que I’on 
sait, ces ceuvres furent éditées dans un dessein d’apostolat. Si parfaits, 
littérairement parlant que nous apparaissent les traités sur les Cohabita- 
tions, ce mérite ne pouvait suffire 4 assurer leur publication, encore 
moins a les faire insérer dans un Corpus proprement ascétique. 

Nous admettrons par contre volontiers que la question d’opportunité 
devait jouer un réle primordial. A une époque ou le travail de copie 
était long et dispendieux, on se souciait guére de multiplier les exem- 
plaires d’une ceuvre dont I’intérét paraissait médiocre et pour lesquelles 
les lecteurs seraient trop peu nombreux. Parmi les ceuvres ascétiques, 
au sens large du terme, le De Sacerdotio, le De Virginitate ont connu 
une grande fortune; mais aussi, 4 un degré moindre, |’ad Theodorum 
lapsum, \e de Compunctione, \'adversus Oppugnatores Vitae Monasticae, 
voire l’ad Viduam Iuniorem et le de non iterando Coniugio. Les Cohabita- 
tions, au contraires, ne nous ont été conservées que par une vingtaine 
de manuscrits, dont neuf seulement sont antérieurs au XII° siécle: 
ce qui est relativement fort peu, si l’on songe a l’immense diffusion des 
ceuvres du Chrysostome. II faut en chercher la raison dans le fait que 
les désordres auxquels s’attaquait l’orateur disparurent assez rapide- 
ment. Les générations suivantes cessérent dés lors de s’intéresser a une 
ceuvre dont ils ne voyaient plus la portée, jusqu’au moment du moins 
ou se posa un probléme tout semblable. Alors, mais alors seulement, 
l’auteur d’un corpus ascétique put songer 4 les faire figurer dans un 
recueil destiné a |’édification des moines. 

On se souvient que S. Jean écrivit les traités sur les Cohabitations 
pour combattre la licence prise par les moines et les vierges d’ Antioche 
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@habiter sous le méme toit.' Cent ans plus tét, dans cette méme cité, 
Paul de Samosate avait donné de cette conduite d’assez tristes exemples? 
et cette peste s’était répandue tant en Occident qu’en Orient, bien que 
les condamnations des conciles se fussent multipli¢es contre ces abus.? 
Il semble toutefois que |’Orient fut d’assez bonne heure débarrassé de 
ce fléau. Le Concile ad Quercum eit-il été fondé, en effet, de reprocher 
4S. Jean Chrysostome de nuire a la réputation du clergé par I’édition de 
ces ceuvres, si les désordres qui y étaient attaqués s’étalaient encore au 
grand jour?+ On est amené a penser que le succés de la réforme de S. 
Basile, plus encore peut-étre que I’éloquence du prétre d’Antioche, fit 
disparaitre cette coutume scandaleuse. Des jeunes filles qui gardaient la 
virginité mais restaient dans le monde tout en jouissant de leurs biens, 
le nombre décrut assez rapidement. Les zwap@évox se retirérent dans les 
couvents et désormais s’appelérent xavwvixai, chanoinesses. II est assez 
remarquable qu’a l’exception de |’ Ambrosianus, tous nos manuscrits 
ne parlent, dans l’intitulé du deuxiéme traité, que de xavwvixais alors 
que le texte méme des traités ne connait que le mot de wap@évo. De leur 
cété, les moines cessérent de vivre isolément dans les cités, pour se 
grouper dans les monastéres destinés a les recevoir: les wovdfovres dont 
parle S. Jean se transforment en cénobites. 

Le 1x® siécle, époque présumée de Il’apparition du Corpus, vit-il 
se renouveler les scandales des sceurs agapétes et des moines leurs 
hétes? Il ne semble pas, car les conciles tenus alors ne font point 
mention de ces abus. Mais si la cohabitation n’existait plus, une coutume 
non moins pernicieuse menagait de s’implanter dans la société religieuse, 
celle des monastéres doubles. Pour des raisons spécieuses plutét que 
louables ‘des hommes, nous citons ici le diacre Ignace dans la vie de 
Nicéphore,® des hommes, qui avaient choisi cette vie céleste ou souhaité 
de la choisir, sous prétexte de voisinage ou d’utilité avaient cru devoir 
établir leur monastére prés des couvents des vierges, évitant une cohabita- 
tion manifeste, mais incapables d’échapper aux discours calomnieux’. 
Le deuxi¢me concile de Nicée, en 787, porta condamnation de ces 


' Mélanges de Science Religieuse (1949) (pp. 247-252). 

* Concile d’Antioche, dans Mansi 1. 1098 ras 3¢ cuverodxrovs adt@ yuvaixas 
ds Avrioxeis dvopdfover cai trav mepi abrov mpeaBurépwr 7 Sicaxdvev. 

* En Occident: le concile d’Elvire (canon 27), Hefele 1, 236; le concile 
d’Hippone (canons 20 et 35), Hefele 11. 87, 88; le concile d’Arles (canon 3), 
Hefele 11. 463; le concile d’Agde (canon 10), Hefele 11. 985. En Orient: le concile 
d’Ancyre, (canon 19), Hefele 1. 321, Mansi 11, 520; le concile de Nicée 1 (canon 
3), Hefele 1. 536, Mansi 11. 669. 

* Photius, Bibl. 59, P.G. 103. 108. 

’ L’Ambrosianus porte pour titre: mas Sei duAdrrew rv wapHeviav; les autres 
codices: mepi ou imép Tod Tas KavwiKxds pi) auvoixeiv Tots avSpdaww. 


® P.G. 100. 69 et 72. 
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pratiques azo rod mapdvtos dpilopev yn yiverBa SirrAobv povacrypiov xr), 
(canon 20).' Cette interdiction de principe resta sans doute lettre morte, 
puisqu’il faut attendre une vingtaine d’années avant que cet usage ne 
soit aboli, grace a l’action énergique du patriarche de Constantinople, 
S. Nicéphore (806-815). Ce dernier, aux dires de son historien, chargea 
des apxvepeis ‘animés du zéle de Phinées’ de gourmander les coupables 
et, si besoin était, de contraindre les dissidents 4 l’obéissance. Pour 
étendre encore son action, l’évéque eut recours, non 4 des lettres mais 
a des publications, et quels textes, dut-il penser, auraient plus d’autorité 
pour ramener les tiédes a la ferveur que les ceuvres ascétiques de son 
illustre prédécesseur? Voici le texte d’Ignace?: eis wacav 7vrwa obv Kai 
méoAw Kai xwpav et TavTnvi THY vooov axudlovaay etpioKxev KaAdpw Kal 
péAave thy Oepareiay adrijs Kepavvds erpayyarevero. Cette derniére ex- 
pression exprime l’activité d’un Scriptorium, plutdét que celle d’un écrivain 
isolé, ou bien alors elle serait fort alambiquée. Par ailleurs, les expressions 
dont se sert Ignace Thy pev mpddnAov avvoixnow pevyovtes ... TOV Dweés 
{#Aov se retrouvent dans les Cohabitations. Aux traités ascétiques, on 
n’edt point d’ailleurs annexé les discours sur les Cohabitations, dont le 
sujet était particulier, ni 4 une époque antérieure ot déja la question des 
agapétes ne se posait plus, ni plus tard, puisque vers 840 celle des 
monastéres doubles était a son tour résolue. 

L’auteur présumé du Corpus Asceticum serait donc, du fait que les 
Cohabitations figurent dans ce recueil, le saint patriarche Nicéphore de 
Constantinople. En l’absence de toute indication expresse, nous devons 
nous contenter de présomptions, mais les raisons que nous avons 
alléguées nous semblent tenir compte de |’état du monde monastique au 
début du 1x¢ siécle, de l’activité de l’évéque réformateur, des données 
de la tradition manuscrite. Peut-étre ne paraitront-elles point sans valeur. 

J. DuMmortIER 


DOM CUTHBERT BUTLER, PROFESSOR DRAGUET, 
AND THE LAUSIAC HISTORY 


For nearly fifty years Dom Cuthbert Butler’s study and critical edition 
of the Lausiac History of Palladius (Texts and Studies, vi, 1898 and 1904) 
has been a fundamental work for all study of early monastic history. But 
it is the fate of pioneers sooner or later to come under the lash of their 
successors. And Professor Draguet of Louvain had for some years been 
pursuing the criticism of the Lausiac History (HL) ‘dans des voies toutes 
différentes de celles qu’avait suivies Butler’, when, warned by Schwartz 
(‘Palladiana’, in Z.N.T.W., xxxvi (1937), pp. 201-2) of the existence of 
' Hefele 111. 790; Mansi XII. 438. 2 P.G. 100, 72. 
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Palladian material overlooked by Butler in the MS. Wake 67 at Christ 
Church, Oxford, he procured microfilms of the whole of this jig-saw- 
puzzle manuscript, and presently, looking into them, was surprised to 
find, in one short passage, three mistakes in the readings attributed to 
the manuscript by Butler. This led him to put aside other work for the 
sake of obtaining a little more daylight on Wake 67 and the use made of it 
by Butler. The results, published in Muséon, Ixiii (1950), pp. 205-30 
(‘Butler et sa Lausiac History face 4 un MS de l’édition, le Wake 67’), 
have severely shaken Dom Butler’s reputation in the world of scholar- 
ship. But perhaps judgement has been passed too quickly. 

At the outset, we are put on our guard by Draguet’s manner in 
quoting Butler. Thus he repeatedly quotes, holding up his hands in 
horror, Butler’s claim for his edition, ‘I do not doubt that in substantials 
it reproduces the original with correctness’. But, read in its context, this 
sentence takes on a completely different complexion (op. cit. ii, intr. 
p. Xciil) : 

From all that has gone before, the practical conclusion follows that a 
text constructed out of materials of the kind at my disposal cannot pretend 
te finality: even under far more favourable conditions, the best critically 
constructed text can claim no more than to be an approximation to the 
original. I am painfully aware that on most pages there are readings in the 
apparatus just as likely to be the true ones as those in the text. In saying 
this, I do not for a moment doubt that the present edition is an immeasur- 
ably nearer approach than any of its forerunners to what Palladius wrote; 
nay more, I do not doubt that in substantials it reproduces the original 
with correctness. Beyond this it is not at present possible to go. 

The character of Dom Butler’s claim is brought out also in his Preface 
(p. iv): 

In such circumstances all pretence to finality is excluded: what I do 
believe, however, is that now, for the first time, the Lausiac History is 
printed in a form that may justly claim to represent substantially what 
Palladius wrote. Thus for historical purposes the present text may be used 
with security, and for these purposes I do not think it will ever require 
substantial revision. For mere textual criticism there may yet be room. .. . 

When all the qualifications are taken into account, this does not 
appear an immodest claim—although, as we shall see, Draguet does in 
fact set out to disprove its justice in at least one passage, and that on the 
basis of a manuscript actually employed by Butler. 

Draguet also appears captious as to Butler’s manner of constructing 
‘un texte de son cru, par combinaison d’éléments choisis dans la tradi- 
tion dont il disposait . . . un texte qui, comme tel, n’a d’existence dans 
aucun ms’. Actually, the objective principles on which Butler worked for 
the construction of his text were by no means arbitrary, and are fully 
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explained in his Introduction. They may be criticized, but they are not 
to be scorned. 

In regard to the minor false readings of O and We found by Draguet in 
Butler’s apparatus criticus—let him that is without sin among us cast the 


first stone. A few years ago I had occasion to compare Schwartz’s ap. | 


paratus for the Vita Euthymii of Cyril of Scythopolis with an apparatus 
drawn up by myself, largely on the same manuscripts, before the appear- 
ance of his edition of this work. Finding a considerable number of cases 
where the attribution of readings appeared to have been inverted by one 
of us, I consulted my photostats of the relevant manuscripts—and 
certainly, in a number of cases the error was my own. But in at least an 
equal number of cases, the error was in Schwartz’s published text. It is 
unfortunately probable that very few editions are impeccable in this 
matter. Even Draguet himself has failed in his proof-reading on p. 219 
of his article in Muséon, where the reading of OW°® in 71.3 is given first 
as xpelas adr@ (which is correct) then as xype/av adr. And perhaps it is 
here that we should mention (in order not to return to it) the oversight 
by which Draguet has referred, on p. 211, to HL, c. 22 as that on 
‘Eulogius & the Cripple’. Chapter 22 is that on Paul the Simple, 
and it is to the treatment of this chapter by Butler that the rest of the 
page refers. The chapter on Eulogius and the Cripple is, indeed, the last 
of the group of three chapters found in W° in the order in which they are 
there found (cc. 22, 20, 21). Draguet, of course, knew this—as is shown 
on p. 209. But on the top of p. 210 he forgot it again, and spoke (not 
very intelligibly) of ‘les chapitres HL 20, 21 et 22 de W° (= W° 20, W°21, 
W® 22)’. Hence, no doubt, the confusion. 

As to the contre-vérités manifestes which Draguet claims to have found, 
on comparison with photographs, in Butler’s account of a manuscript of 
an oriental version which he said he had seen for himself, Draguet does 
not name version or manuscript, leaving us in suspense until the results 
of his research are published. 

To turn our attention to the contents of Wake 67, and Butler’s treat- 
ment thereof, Butler never expected to find himself in the dock on 
account of this manuscript, and so did not take care to explain the 
process of his discoveries in it with full and clear detail. Ambiguities on 
such matters, which did not seem to concern the substance of his work, 
could only appear important when seized upon by counsel for the pro- 
secution in ferreting out the course, and the motive, of the ‘crime’. Butif 
we must now act as counsel for the defence, absente reo, we shall need to 
work out our own interpretation of the evidence, some elements of which 
have escaped Draguet’s notice. We will do this independently, not in the 
form of a commentary on Draguet’s interpretation. 
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Kitchin’s Catalogue of Christ Church MSS. (p. 28) mentions (f. 61) 
‘De Paulo Simplici’, (f. 65) ‘Vitae Cronii et Eulogii’, and (f. 150) 
‘Epistola Palladii . . . ad Lausum’. We may suppose that Butler had 
observed all three of these entries in the Catalogue when he came to 
Oxford to consult the manuscript—it is not clear whether the manu- 
script had already been moved from Christ Church to the Bodleian for 
his convenience, or whether this was only done subsequently. When in 
describing W on p. lxviii he says of f. 150 that ‘It alone is mentioned in 
the Catalogue, the great body of Hist. Laus., being without title, was 
overlooked’, it seems clear that he is referring only to the W matter—the 
other two entries in the Catalogue refer to W° matter, and we need not 
suppose that he overlooked them. And when he continues, ‘My finding 
this copy was a happy accident’, we may suppose that he refers only to 
the rest of W, noi to f. 150 or the passages of W°. It is more important 
for us to try to identify the occasion of this ‘happy accident’, when 
‘having half an hour to spare, I amused myself in turning over the pages 
of the MS., till familiar words caught my eye’. On p. xciv Butler tells us: 


At the time of my finding W the printing of the first portion of the text 
was in too advanced a stage to allow the evidence of W to be taken into 
account, so that up to p. 100 it was possible only to append a list of the 
differences of W from P (pp. 170-5); from p. 100 onwards the readings of 
W are incorporated in the manner explained in the note on that page. I 
collated W on my own proofs, but I have not had time to revise my 
collation on the MS. 


It is to be noted that Butler does not say, as Draguet supposes, that he 
only discovered W when the printing of the first hundred pages was 
completed. We may assume that, on discovering W, he turned aside 
from other work to pursue its collation, but did not leap ahead into the 
middle in order to get as much collation as possible into the text: he will 
have started at the beginning of the newly discovered portion, and urged 
on his collation until he had caught up with his proofs—apparently with 
the page-proofs, not the galleys, as he did not have time to revise his 
collation on the manuscript. In any case, the naming of p. 100 is a little 
deceptive, as W omits the chapters (32-34) stretching from p. 87.18 to 
p. 100.5. At what moment did Butler turn aside to the collation of W? 

The Christ Church catalogue is rather exceptional among Oxford 
catalogues in being isolated from the catalogues of the Bodleian and of 
the other college libraries. It is understandable that Butler should have 
overlooked it until a late date. And clearly the printing of the text was 
already in full swing when he first saw the manuscript—too late for the 
inserticn of collations of f. 150 (the Letter to Lausus, which we may still 
suppose he collated on this occasion) even into the page-proofs, but just 
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in time to insert collations of W° for chapter 21 into the page-proofs of 
pp. 63-64 (the last leaf of a quire—we are given on p. 177 revisions of the 
collation for p. 64 which were too late for insertion into the text), and 
into the galley-proofs of pp. 65-69 (where we may gather that revision 


was carried out on the proofs). Having completed his collation of 


chapter 21, Butler will have turned back to f. 61 (c. 22)—the chapter on 
Paul the Simple. But here we are surprised to find a change in Butler’s 
method, and perhaps a certain suggestion of embarrassment. A note on 
p. 69 states: ‘Cap. xxi exists in W°; but as W° and O are twin texts .., 
it seemed sufficient to cite O: any differences will be recorded after the 
List of Readings of W, at end of Text.’ It would seem that when this 
note was written, Butler had read through chapter 22 sufficiently to 
recognize its general character—‘W? and O are twin texts’—but had not 
made a sufficiently careful collation of it to include its results in the 
Text. He had put aside work on it for something more important. And 
it is obvious what that was. He had discovered W, which is here men- 
tioned for the first time in the Text. And at once he recognized that the 
collation of it was the first and most urgent need. 

Here it is to be remarked that Draguet (p. 211) misconstrues the 
evidence, stating that this note ‘ne peut avoir été insérée que fort tarda 
cette page 69, savoir quand les cent premiéres étaient déja “‘in too ad- 
vanced a stage of printing’’: voici en effet que nous entendons la note 
nous parler de W, qui pourtant ne fut connu de Butler qu’aprés com- 
position, 4 tout le moins, des cent premiéres pages.’ As we have already 
seen, Butler does not say on p. xciv that the first hundred pages were 
already printed when W was discovered, but that ‘the printing of the first 
portion of the text was already in too advanced a stage . . .’. Probably 
neither Butler nor the printers were willing to interrupt the printing 
until collation of W was completed, since in any case the W readings for 
the first 54 pages (pp. 54.9-67.23 are missing in W) would have to go in 
an appendix. So there was bound to be an interval (Draguet has over- 
looked this) between the finding of W and the point at which its readings 
could be inserted in the text. Actually only two more quires (65-80 and 
81-96) had been completed before Butler had caught up with the printing 
sufficiently for insertion of W readings in the page-proofs from p. 100.6. 

At what stage in Butler’s work did he have ‘a half hour to spare’ in the 
Bodleian, during which he discovered W? Probably it was at the end of 
a day’s work. He had collated chapter 21 and had made his preliminary 
examination of chapter 22 (in W°)—the affinity of which to O will have 
become obvious (as we can see from the apparatus criticus) in the first 
few lines. Weary at the end of the day, and in any case not having time 
left to complete the collation that day, he will have deferred his detailed 
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examination to his next visit, when he would be able to cover the whole 

chapter, and occupied the remaining half hour until the Library closed 

in ‘turning over the pages of the MS.’ Or perhaps, on discovering the 

general affinity to O (Laud. 84), he will have reordered that manuscript, 

and turned over the pages of Wake 67 during the half hour it took to 

arrive. In either case, we may suppose he had reached a definite stage in 

his examination of W°. Had he in fact looked through to the end of 

chapter 22? A cursory glance would have shown him at the end of f. 64 

the same editorial exhortation which is appended at the end of the 

chapter in O. And as the note on p. 69 of the Text does not suggest that 

less than the whole chapter is found in W®, this seems at first sight the 

most natural interpretation of the facts. But if so, Butler’s inspection of 
the later parts of this chapter on this occasion must have been a very 
cursory one. For he failed to recognize (we shall return to this presently) 
the passage which follows without a break, on f. 65, on the last word of 
this exhortation which extends on to that page. Also, he could not well 
have described O and We without qualification as ‘twin texts’ had he 
noticed the contents of f. 63'—to which also we shall return. There is 
another possible explanation: f. 62” is followed by a lacuna in the 
manuscript, and the contents of 63" would not be recognizable to 
Butler as belonging to the HL account of Paul the Simple. Was it at 
this point that, instead of looking on to the verso of the same leaf, he 
began amusing himself in turning over the pages of the manuscript? 
Becoming then quickly preoccupied with W, he added a somewhat non- 
committal note on p. 69 (it does not say whether the whole, or only a 
part of chapter 22 is found in W°), and deferred all detailed study of the 
chapter in We to an appendix. This has some claim to be the most 
natural explanation. On the other hand (as the photograph published by 
Draguet shows clearly) it would have been difficult for him, even in the 
short glance which he must necessarily have given to f. 63", to miss the 
names of Paul and Antony in the sixth line—and, having seen them, he 
must surely have looked farther. Whichever the explanation, Dom 
Butler must have been very tired that evening. 

In any case, he did in fact set aside chapter 22 to be dealt with later, 
and went straight ahead with the collation of W. He completed this on 
his own proofs, but tells us (p. xciv) that he had not time to revise his 
collation on the manuscript. This probably means that the appendix of 
readings was also unrevised, as it forms part of the same quire as the 
end of the text. On the other hand, the Appendix of W° readings, which 
occupies the first page of a new quire, may well have been revised on the 
manuscript on a later visit to Oxford—Butler does in fact state that all 
the O and W° readings were revised in proof on the manuscripts. 
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Butler did not actually quite exhaust the W material. He overlooked 
ff. 177-8, collations of which were published by Schwartz, ‘Palladiana’ 





in Z.N.T.W. xxxvi, pp. 201-2. And he despaired of collating the verso | 


of f. 251, which had been stuck to the inside of the cover, and, though 
subsequently partly detached, appeared undecipherable save for a few 
stray letters. Draguet, with the help of a photograph of the inside of the 
cover enlarged in reverse, has managed to read for us the whole of this 
page to his satisfaction. Both it and the leaves collated by Schwartz con- 
tain valuable confirmation of the order of the W text presumed by 
Butler, who cannot seriously be blamed for either of these omissions— 
not, at any rate, by anyone who knows the manuscript. 

Returning at last to the W° text of chapter 22, he collated it with 0, 
and, proceeding now at any rate to the end of the chapter, discovered 
that the final exhortation was in fact followed immediately, without a new 
chapter-heading, by the account of Paul of Pherme (c. 20) identified 
with Paul the Simple—an identification which is already implied in the 
title on f. 61'—ITepi rav ev Dépun ra Sper. wepi [TavAov rob azAod. Butleris 
quite frank about this: ‘On the first occasion that the manuscript was in 
my hands I did not notice this identification of Paul of Pherme with Paul 
the Simple, and so failed to record the readings of W° in chapter 20; the 
omission is here made good.’ He could hardly have informed us more 
clearly that it was only at this last stage that he discovered the presence 
of chapter 20 in W°. Yet Draguet is hot against him for not having stated 
this in so many words. Claiming that Butler was trying to camouflage 
the fact, he wastes a lot of time on proving what Butler knew to be 
obvious. In the circumstances there is little for Butler to be ashamed of 
in his failure to observe earlier the presence of chapter 20 in W°. 

But the crux of the matter is f. 63". Whether at this stage or earlier, 
Butler must have discovered that the gap after f. 62 is followed on f. 63 
by thirty lines of material, ‘absentes de tous les témoins connus’, before 
we return to the known text of HL. And yet his apparatus in the Ap- 
pendix makes no mention either of the existence of a gap in the manu- 
script, or of these thirty lines. The only indication of it reads ‘p. 72... 
II om. tov éva .. . TH €€%s (3, p. 73)’. One would suppose from this that 
the text of W° went straight on from daydw odv 6 Avrevios to Bod 
yéyovas povaxds (73. 3) without a break! It is inconceivable that his 
silence can be due to ignorance. It is difficult to attribute it to mere care- 
lessness. What does it mean? 

Draguet is ready with his answer. The new material—which must 
originally have been of considerably greater extent, to fill the gap be- 
tween ff. 62 and 63—has the ring of genuineness, of the G text and not of 
the B elaborations. Its historical content might appear more probable 
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than the story in HL as we have it. Palaeographically it is inseparable 
from the rest of chapter 22 in W°. If genuine, it gives an importance to 
the OW° type of text which would have upset very seriously the con- 
clusions Butler had reached. To admit this at so late a date, when the 
printing of the Text was already complete, would have been too em- 
barrassing and humiliating. Therefore Butler suppressed the facts-— 
facts which would have pointed to the same conclusions as to the im- 
portance of OW? that Draguet was already reaching on other grounds 
before this discovery. His subsequent vilifications of the memory of 
Dom Butler are too well known to need repetition. 

But Draguet has overlooked a fact of primary importance. The whole 
of the passage in question is genuine indeed—but not genuine HL. It 
belongs to the Historia Monachorum in Aegypto (c. 31),' here conflated 
with HL in a different manner from that found in the ‘Long Recension’— 
in which, however, almost the whole of this passage is to be found (P.G. 
xxxiv. 1082 CD). Butler no doubt recognized the passage—a reference 
back to his own first volume, to the summary of this chapter of HM on 
p. 35—would be sufficient to indicate its provenance. And it would have 
saved a lot of trouble and ink if he had told us about it. But he had made 
it clear that he was not concerned with interpolations from HM. This 
particular interpolation certainly did not increase the value of W° as 
evidence for the text of HL. The printers were no doubt harrying him. 
And he adopted the rough-and-ready method of omitting all mention of 
it and of the gap which precedes it—a somewhat cavalier treatment both 
of the manuscript and of his readers, but due to haste or inadvertence in 
a matter of secondary importance, certainly not to a desire to suppress 
the truth. 

But what of Draguet? Working at leisure, he has enlarged on Dom 
Butler’s character, and has even gone to the expense of supplying us 
with a photograph of the ‘incriminating’ page. He has surely read the 
Historia Monachorum—he could hardly think of editing the Lausiac 
History without having done so. He knows that HM and HL are often 
conflated in manuscripts in the chapters where they have a subject in 
common, like this one. And yet he has failed either to recognize the 
passage straight off, or to take the elementary precaution of re-reading 
the chapter on Paul the Simple in HM, or even of looking at the ‘A’ 
conflation in P.G. xxxiv.? ; 


Edited by E. Preuschen, Palladius und Rufinus, p. 93.18-p. 94.6. 

* Twenty years ago, when working on the text of the Vita Euthymii of Cyril of 
Scythopolis, I made incidentally an analysis of the rest of Wake 67. Looking up 
my notes, I find that I not only collated ff. 177-8, and identified the contents of 
f. 1, but also recognized the passage on f. 63° as coming from HM. I was very 
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Draguet has also pointed out another passage of W° overlooked by | 


Butler, on f. 1, where chapter 47 is completed with the opening words of 
chapter 48, then followed by the beginning of HM, chapter 10, treated as 


one chapter with chapter 11, the end of which, on f. 61, is followed im. | 
mediately by HL, chapter 22 (We). The discovery that this last is | 


actually a conflation of HL and HM, when added to the interlarding of 
chapters from the two works, may suggest that W® at least should be 
moved to rather a different position in Butler’s list of manuscripts. On 
the other hand, in both W° and O (Laud. 84) the chapters which concern 
us are mixed up with others from various sources. 

Derwas J. Curry 


THE PLACE OF CONFIRMATION IN 
THE BAPTISMAL MYSTERY 


THE modern controversy in the Church of England about the relation 
of Confirmation to Baptism has brought into being two schools of 
thought. There are those who with Puller and Mason, and more recently 
the late Dom Gregory Dix and Dr. Thornton,' see in Confirmation the 


sacrament by which the believer receives the indwelling presence of | 


the Holy Spirit, and in Baptism a rite of purification and preparation for 
the later positive gift. Baptism is either, like that of John, a preparatory 
washing for remission of sins, or, at best, a sacrament of regeneration 
and of membership of Christ and the Church; but it is incomplete, and 
Confirmation is the sacramental moment when Baptism is perfected 
with the positive gift of the Spirit. On the other side, and with the main 
weight of Anglican tradition behind them, stand Bright, Wirgman, the 
late Dr. Darwell Stone, and the present writer in his book The Seal of 
the Spirit (the principal abomination in the eyes of Dr. Thornton). They 
believe that Baptism is the sacrament in which there is shown forth and 
effectively mediated to the recipient all that is involved in what the New 
Testament describes as the state of being ‘in Christ’. In Baptism we are 
incorporated into Christ by a sacramental participation in his death and 
resurrection. It therefore conveys at once remission of sins, sonship 
towards God, membership of Christ’s Body, possession of the Spirit 
(the principle of the new resurrection-life in Christ), and all that is 
implied in union with Christ. In their view, the tendency to break up 
the Christocentric wholeness of Baptism and to assign some of the 


much of a novice in those days. Had I published my results then, Dom Butler's 
reputation might have been saved a rude attack. 

! L. S. Thornton, C. R., Confirmation: its place in the Baptismal Mystery. 
Pp. xiv-+204. Westminster: Dacre Press, 1954. 155. 
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aspects of ‘in Christ’, such as remission of sins and new birth, to one 
part of Christian initiation (Baptism in water) and others, notably the 
gift of the Spirit, to another part (Confirmation), is both unscriptural 
and theologically unsound. They believe that Confirmation, as part of 
the ancient complex rite of intitiation, should be regarded as explicatory 
of the meaning of one aspect of Baptism rather than as adding anything 
further to what was effected in the font, and that Confirmation, as it 
has developed in the West in temporal separation from Baptism, is a 
confirming of baptismal vows on the one side, and of the promises of God 
on the other. It is also an effective sign of the reception by the baptized 
person of such deeper apprehensions of the Spirit’s working as may 
enable him to respond to his vocation as an active and responsible 
member of Christ’s Body. 

It is interesting to notice that those who wish to divide the wholeness 
of initiation and to lay the primary positive emphasis on some part of it 
other than. water-baptism have not been consistent in the arguments 
which they employ in support of their contention. Mason relied chiefly 
on scriptural and patristic evidence about the laying-on of hands to 
establish the theological primacy of Confirmation. When the controversy 
was resumed after damaging criticism of Mason by Bright, Stone, and 
Wirgman, the ground of attack was shifted. Dix based his theory of a 
‘baptism in oil’, for which water-baptism was a mere preliminary, on 
new arguments derived from the rite described in the Apostolic Tradi- 
tion, scriptural indications of a primitive pattern of initiation of the 
form, ‘chrismation, baptism, eucharist’, the related typology of the 
‘cloud and sea’ of 1 Cor. x. 2, the interpretation of the ‘seal’ of 2 Cor. i 
22, &c., in terms of physical chrismation, and other considerations, few of 
which had been employed by Mason. As for the laying-on of hands, Dix 
believed that the episode in Samaria had nothing to do with Confir- 
mation but was concerned with an ordination of prophets. 

Dr. Thornton now appears with yet another set of arguments. We 
miss several of Dix’s most interesting contentions. The ‘cloud and sea’ 
imagery is expressly rejected as evidence; relatively very little is said 
about the supposed primitive order of the Christian initiation-rite and 
its Jewish background ; and Dix’s rough handling of the traditional view 
about the laying-on of hands in Samaria is repudiated with some vigour. 
‘Recent suggestions’ (that it was not Confirmation) ‘. . . have not as yet 
taken serious account of the whole range of the facts which modern 
knowledge has made accessible.’ It is of some comfort to the defenders 
of the traditional doctrine of Confirmation to reflect that if all the argu- 
ments employed by its recent opponents could be effectively substan- 
tiated they would at the same time to a large extent cancel each other out. 
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Dr. Thornton sets out with the firm intention of finding scriptural 
evidence for the existence of a regular rite of initiation in two stages in 
the primitive Church. Like Mason and Dix he wishes to assign the 
positive gift to the second stage. He tells us at the outset that the charac- 
teristics of Hebrew psychology required the scriptural authors to convey 
their meaning in concrete pictorial images; that the exact logical con- 
nexion of the various aspects of these images should not be our con- 
cern; and that they tend to present us with a diversity in unity, in which 
the part may stand for the whole, the whole for the part, or one part for 
another within the same unifying whole. This will allow him later to 
presume that when what he would consider to be one part of the initia- 
tory rite (water-baptism) is mentioned, the thought of Confirmation is 
also present by implication, or that when one part is mentioned the writer 
really intends us to see an actual reference to another. There is a sort of 
communicatio idiomatum. This principle is even extended to authors 
whom there is little reason to believe to have been Hebrews or greatly 
influenced by Semitic idiom. So, when Hermas makes the discouraging 
statement (from the point of view of Dr. Thornton’s final paragraph) 
that ‘the seal is the water’, he may safely be presumed to have meant 
something else. 

The reader is then asked to find diversity within the unity of the New 
Testament teaching on Baptism. It is rather suprising that 1 Peter, 
which is probably directly concerned with both the theory and practice 
of Baptism, receives very little attention. Possibly its evidence does not 
fit the preconceived pattern. For the exegesis employed in this book 
should rather be described as eisegesis, an imposition of a pattern upon 
the text rather than an exposition of its own inner meaning. This is the 
really unfortunate feature of Dr. Thornton’s work, and it suggests how 
real may be the danger to biblical theology if the sacred text comes to be 
used as a quarry from which all kinds of tragmentary pieces can be 
gathered at will and fitted together, by the use of typology, allegory, or 
any other available method, into the framework of a preconceived theory. 
Dr. Thornton tells us that there are no ‘degrees of inspiration’. This is in 
a sense true; but it does not mean that every part of Scripture is of 
equal value, nor that it is legitimate to combine those parts into any 
other pattern than those which Scripture itself indicates. It is, admittedly, 
very difficult indeed to draw the line between what is read out of Scrip- 
ture by an unusually gifted exegete and what is read into it. We all 
think that our interpretations are necessitated by the text itself. But here 
the New Testament passages relating to initiation are rarely allowed to 
speak for themselves. They are wrested by any and every means to 
support the preconceived theory of a double sacrament. 
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It would need much space to describe Dr. Thornton’s exegesis in 
detail. A few examples must suffice. He finds evidence for his primitive 
sequence of Baptism and Confirmation in St. Paul, primarily in Gal. iv. 6. 
Interpreting the dr: causatively he reads: ‘Because ye are sons’, that is, 
have been made sons in Baptism, ‘God sent forth the Spirit . . . into 
your hearts’ in the second stage, i.e. Confirmation. A glance at Professor 
Moule’s note on dr: in his Idiom Book of New Testament Greek would 
show that the text has been mistakenly used. The 67: is almost certainly 
not causative, and the meaning is ‘(proof) that you are sons (is the fact 
that) God sent the Spirit’ (Moule, p. 147). It is in any case quite clear 
from related Pauline passages such as Rom. viii that for St. Paul sonship 
and Spirit-possession were but different aspects of the wholeness of 
‘in Christ’. He could not have conceived of people being sons for a time 
(even the time of a mere interval between parts of a rite) and yet not 
possessing the indwelling Spirit. Tradition also is no bad guide to biblical 
interpretation ; and we should expect early commentators to have made 
a good deal of Dr. Thornton’s point if they had supposed it to be the 
Apostle’s meaning. 

This is the shaky foundation of the author’s treatment of St. Paul. On 
it he builds an exegesis of 1 Cor. xii. 13 in which baptism in one Spirit 
into one body is distinguished as the first part of initiation from the 
‘irrigation’ with one Spirit which is the second stage. The verse itself 
scarcely suggests this interpretation. He therefore links it with Gen. ii 
and the creation of Adam. The link consists in the fact that St. Paul 
makes considerable use of Adam typology in a different connexion 
elsewhere in this Epistle, and that both in this passage and in Gen. ii 
the words wori{w and ri@yyu are employed. This tenuous link enables 
him to maintain that, like Adam, the new believer is first ‘plasmated’ by 
the Spirit and then receives the Spirit’s indwelling within him. In the 
teaching of Romans the fact that St. Paul does not deal with the in- 
dwelling of the Spirit until chapter viii after speaking about Baptism 
since chapter vi and before, is made to imply that by the time he reaches 
the later chapter he has Confirmation in mind. The difficulty presented 
by Rom. v. 5 is not satisfactorily explained. 

St. John yields evidence for the double sequence when a distinction 
is postulated between the rebirth of water and Spirit in John iii. 5 and 
the drinking of the water of the Spirit in iv. 14. As we should expect, the 
‘unction’ of the First Epistle is identified with physical oil. No satis- 
factory evidence for this is produced; and in fact, although it is always 
possible that chrismation took place in New Testament times, it is 
unlikely that the anointing with the Spirit is in this case related to a 
literal unction any more than was the anointing of the Christ. It is 
I 
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perhaps surprising that Dr. Thornton has not explored more fully the 
typology of the high-priestly anointing. This is certainly in the back. 
ground of this passage and might even lend him some support. The 
references to ‘sealing’ in the New Testament are also rather arbitrarily 
assigned to chrismation, although no fresh evidence is produced in 
support of this view. 

The argument moves on to St. Paul’s conception in Colossians of 
circumcision under the Old Covenant as a foreshadowing of Baptism 
under the New. This passage figured prominently in the arguments 
used by Dix for the theory that Confirmation replaced circumcision as 
the seal of the covenant in the primitive Church. Dr. Thornton appar. 
ently recognizes that it cannot so easily be made to furnish proof that 
the Apostle regarded Confirmation as the antitype of circumcision, for 
he leads us first into the intricate tangles of Justin’s typological argu- 
ments against Trypho. The theory that Justin was familiar with a double 
sacrament of initiation, and that the second stage of it was for him the 
antitype of Joshua’s ‘second circumcision’ of the people after crossing 
the Jordan, has already been advanced by Dr. Thornton. The Joshua 
typology has never been convincing, and Dr. Thornton’s attempt, 
unwarranted by anything in Justin, to connect it with a foreshadowing 
of a supposed pattern of initiation in Ezek. xxxvi. 25-27 and then to 
relate the Ezekiel passage to certain Pauline texts (incidentally damaging 
his previous interpretation of the ‘irrigation’ of the Spirit in 1 Cor. xii, 
13) adds little to commend it. He does, however, make use of the opinion 
of Mr. A. H. Couratin that Justin employs the offering of fine flour 
(Lev. xiv) as a type of the Eucharist because the sequence of ritual acts 
in that chapter suggested to him a parallel with the Baptism—Confir- 
mation—Eucharist sequence. This was an ingenious theory, which should 
be further considered. It is insufficient, however, as a key to the whole of 
Justin’s thought about initiation. We notice in passing how this specu- 
lative suggestion of Mr. Couratin develops into ‘fact’ (p. 45) within a 
page or two of being proposed, and is made a ground of further infer- 
ences. The theory is insufficient to withstand the cumulative strength of 
the reasons for denying that Justin, or any other orthodox writer before 
Tertullian, knew of such an initiation sequence. Some of those reasons 
were set out in The Seal of the Spirit. They have been very powerfully 
reinforced by Benoit in Le Baptéme chrétien au second siécle, which was 
written without knowledge of The Seal. Dr. Thornton was evidently 
unable to consult Benoit before giving us his interpretation of Justin. 

With the aid of Justin’s equation, Confirmation = ‘second circum- 
cision’, the way is clearer for the interpretation of Colossians in this 
sense; but it would be hard to discover a worse example of forced 
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exegesis. Dr. Thornton is on more favourable ground when he turns to 
the evidence of Acts and of Hebrews. Here at least the biblical writers 
tell us explicitly that certain layings-on of hands were connected with 
baptisms, and, in the former case, that they were an effective sign of the 
coming of the Spirit. He does not dispose of the many difficulties 
inherent in the view that Acts describes a regularly practised rite of 
Confirmation, nor does he consider the possibility that, since Hebrews 
does not tell us that its layings-on of hands were for the bestowal of 
the Spirit, they may perhaps be connected rather with the catechu- 
menate than with the completion of initiation. However, he makes the 
good point that in this matter there may be a link in the theological bond 
that appears to unite Hebrews with Luke/Acts. At any rate the imposi- 
tion of hands in Acts and Hebrews calls for further study, and if, as it 
appears, Dr. Thornton has not solved the problems involved there, 
neither have any of the rest of us. 

The remainder of the argument calls for little comment. Much of it 
is interesting and suggestive. Certain conclusions emerge which are 
important. Like Dom G, Dix, Dr. Thornton in his paper, Confirmation 
Today, took the strongest objection to the view that ‘it is difficult to 
believe that any of the gifts needful to fulfil the blessings conferred by 
Baptism are withheld until the later rite of Confirmation has been re- 
ceived’. Now he is prepared to say that ‘there is a sense in which the 
whole mystery of the Christ is present in each of these two parts’ (of 
initiation). In that paper he wrote: ‘Unconfirmed Christians, it would 
seem, have not yet . . . received that “first instalment” of the indwelling 
Spirit which prepares us for the day of our final redemption.’ Now we 
read: “The question is sometimes asked, whether the Holy Spirit begins 
to dwell in a person at baptism, or whether this particular imagery 
should more properly be confined to confirmation. A careful study of the 
apostolic writings should make for caution in deciding this particular 
issue’, and we are reminded that Darwell Stone has shown that the 
patristic statements on this point are very diverse. This apparent modifi- 
cation of his previous opinion is very welcome. So also is his principal 
positive contention about the grace of Confirmation. Confirmation is 
here said to be the means by which the Christian, responding to his 
vocation in Christ, receives the endowments of the Spirit for his partici- 
pation in the body of the new Adam. Dr. Thornton strongly objects to 
the traditional medieval and Anglican idea that in Confirmation the 
Christian soldier receives his arms or strength for the battle of life; but 
unless this notion is interpreted in a quite unwarrantedly individualistic 
and selfish fashion, it really amounts to very much what Dr. Thornton is 
himself advocating. His own interpretaion is at any rate, he may be 
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assured, almost exactly what The Seal of the Spirit was trying to say in 
its last chapter. All that is wanted to make the correspondence in this 
respect between him and his béte noir complete is some recognition on 
his side of the importance of the Godward affirmation of faith at Con- 
firmation ; but we can hope that this is implied in the idea of response to 
vocation, which he strongly affirms. 

An appendix is devoted to The Seal of the Spirit. This is chiefly 
concerned with its preference for the Latin text of the Apostolic Tradition 
as against the Oriental versions in the so-called Confirmation Prayer, 
and with the inferences which were drawn from that text. Fr. Crehan is 
cited to show that this preference is unjustified. I am not prepared to 
dispute the point, which is of no great moment unless one really believes 
that the tradition recorded by Hippolytus was actually apostolic or 
nearly so; but the common assumption that Hippolytus was any more a 
‘conservative’ in liturgy than he was in doctrine seems to have little 
substance. In fact it is likely that this document is unsuitable for the 
kind of use to which both Dix and I tried in our different ways to put it. 
Whether or not the pattern of initiation known to Tertullian was also 
used at Rome at about the same time makes little difference to the essen- 
tials of this controversy. G. W. H. Lampe 
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Die Paldstina-Literatur. Eine internationale Bibliographie in sys- 
tematischer Ordnung mit Autoren- und Sachregister. Ve Bd.: 
die Literatur der Jahre 1935-1939. By Perer THOMSEN. Lief. 
2 (= S. 289-576). Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1954. 


Tue first fascicle of the present volume of this now well-known biblio- 
graphy has already been noticed (see N.s., vol. V, p. 310), and there 
is little to add beyond a welcoming word. This part deals with miscel- 
laneous matters, history and archaeology, topography and geography, 
with the same overwhelming thoroughness which has distinguished all 
the preceding volumes. That occasional articles and books may have 
escaped the author’s notice is possible, but experience of the previous 
volumes suggests that, if anything has slipped through the net, it can 
only have been something of infinitesimally little value. In fact the only 
criticism that can be brought against the work is that it includes too 
much; many of the notices relate to works of trifling or ephemeral 
value, which when recorded only use up valuable space. The fault, 
however, if it is a fault, is one on the right side. 

It is sad to read in the preface that the venerable editor died on 26 
April of the current year ; the work, however, continues in the competent 
hands of Dr. L. Rost and Dr. F. Maass, who have supervised the 
printing of the present part. They report that M. Thomsen has left 
the rest of the sixth and most of the seventh volume in manuscript, and 
that these will be published in due course. There are also preliminary 
studies in manuscript for the eighth volume and another manuscript 
entitled Die Paldstina-Literatur: Bd. A, containing additions to R. 
Rohrricht’s Bibliotheca Geographica Palaestinae (1890). 


Dictionnaire des inscriptions sémitiques de Quest. By CHARLEs-F. 
Jean. Livr. 1-2. Introduction; lexique N- NNW. Pp. xv+-128. 
Leiden, Brill, 1954. £1. os. 6d. for each part. 

Tuts new work, of which the first two instalments have just appeared, 

promises to fill a very serious gap in the equipment of the Semitic scholar. 

Itis intended tocontainall the words (excepting proper names) in Ugaritic, 

Phoenician and Punic, extra-biblical Hebrew, Aramaic, Nabataean 

and Palmyrene, inscriptions and other documents (ostraca, papyri, and 
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so on); the words are all given in the square Hebrew script, unfortu- 
nately including the Ugaritic words. This script raises typographical 
difficulties when used for Ugaritic texts and gives a false impression of 
the identity of that dialect with the Hebrew language, and it is now 
generally avoided in favour of straight transliteration into Roman 


characters. How complete the references are cannot easily be said; but | 
the omission of words, e.g. the abbreviation & for 3°T9%, a measure used | 


for grain, and that word itself (which occurs often in Cowley’s Aramaic 
documents from Egypt), and of the Ugar. brh ‘slippery’ (B I* i. 1), as 
well as of the necessary references, e.g. with gdlt ‘greatness’, which 
occurs twice in the Ugaritic poems (A III. vi. 7, B V. v. 23) or the use 








of the uninformative passim, as with 1% ‘Adar’, will inevitably raise 


doubts in a reader’s mind. These will be increased by mistranslations 
and dubious etymologies. So the Ugar. dfd ‘lit up’ is miswritten and 
mistranslated ‘began’, and 2b ‘enemy’ is misrendered ‘hostility’, while 
the Ugar. shg ‘laughed’ and the Acc. sdéhu ‘to cry out’ have no con- 
nexion with one another, except in so far as both have a similar 
onomatopoeic base; and the Ugar. hwt, hyt mean ‘him, her’ (not ‘he, 
she’). The Bab.-Aram. igdru ‘roof’ is mistranslated ‘wall’ ; the Ugar. g(h) 
‘voice’ (cf. Aram. NR ‘noise’) and the Aram. RNS XK ‘tomb’ (cf. Bab. 
irsitu ‘earth’ and also ‘netherworld’ and ‘grave’) receive impossible 
etymologies; and why are UX ‘man’ and WX ‘each’ treated as distinct 
words, the first as a noun and the second as a pronoun? The Aramaic 
documents in the Bodleian Library and the papyri in the Brooklyn 
Museum did not appear in time to be used; but the words in them 
will be included in the ‘Additions and Corrections’. 

The author has undertaken a long and arduous task and his work, 
when finished, even though it has its defects, cannot fail to be of great 
service to students; for there is nothing except vocabularies, long out 
of date and unobtainable, now available to help them in an ever- 
expanding field of study. Future instalments will be eagerly awaited. 


Kleine Schriften zur Geschichte des Volkes Israel II. By ALBRECHT 
ALT. Pp. viii+476. Munich: Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
1953. Price of both volumes together DM. 56.00. 


Tuis is the second volume of Professor Alt’s valuable studies on histori- 
cal problems, of which the first has been reviewed in a recent number 
(n.s., vol. V, p. 313). As in the preceding volume, most of the studies, 
twenty in number, have already been published elsewhere; many of 
them are well known but some, which have appeared in sources not 
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readily accessible in this country, may easily have escaped notice, and 
all students will be glad to have them so conveniently gathered together 
in a single volume. The author in the first of the three new essays, 
entitled Tiglathpilesers III erster Feldzug nach Paldstina (pp. 150-62) 
seeks to trace the course of this king’s campaign in 734 B.c. down the 
Phoenician coast and beyond Gaza to the Egyptian frontier; but the 
Assyrian annals for this period are so imperfectly preserved that finality 
is hardly possible with the surviving fragments of these and the scanty 
Hebrew records of the period. The subject of the second is Die Heimat 
des Deuteronomiums (pp. 250-75), in which the author finds the roots 
of the Deuteronomic reform not in Judah and Jerusalem but in the 
traditions of the kingdom of Israel, whence only the upper classes had 
been deported by the Assyrians, so that a considerable population re- 
mained on the land; but he cannot answer the question how the code 
or a copy of it came from the north to Jerusalem. In the third unpub- 
lished essay on the Festungen und Levitenorte im Lande Judah (pp. 
306-15) the author examines the list of cities, which according to 2 
Chronicles xi. 5-11 Rehoboam built for the defence of Judah, in the 
light of other lists, especially those of the Levitical settlements (Joshua 
xxi. 8-42 and 1 Chronicles vi. 39—66), and finds that both the military 
and the Levitical lists reflect rather the circumstances of Josiah’s reign; 
in this he agrees with Junge against Beyer, Noth and Albright. All in 
all, these two volumes of essays contain much of the greatest importance 
for the study of the historical and geographical problems of the Old 
Testament. G. R. DRIVER 


The Bible in its Ancient and English Versions. Edited by H. WHEELER 
ROBINSON. Pp. viii-+-350-+8 Plates. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 


1954. 218. 
Tuis work was first published in 1940, and reviewed in this Journal in 
1941 (pp. 125 ff.). It has now been lithographically reprinted, with the 
addition of an appendix of ten pages on the Dead Sea Scrolls, by Pro- 
fessor W. D. McHardy. It is not necessary to say more here about the 
body of the work than to welcome the reissue of a book which has been 
so valuable. Most of the Appendix deals with the first discoveries of texts 
from the cave which is now known as 1 Qumran, and it gives a brief 
summary of the facts about the find and the variety of views to which 
the texts have given rise, together with some examples of the significance 
of the St. Mark’s Isaiah manuscript for textual criticism. A postscript 
gives some information of the excavation of Khirbet Qumran and of 
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further finds in caves at Qumran, Murabba‘at, and Mird. These later 
finds, of which but little information has yet been made public, are 
said to exceed in importance the first finds. Opinion continues to be 
divided, though the evidence that the Qumran texts were deposited in 
the caves in the first century A.D. is now virtually conclusive, and the 
late dates for the origin of the texts are increasingly improbable. The 
volume of writing on the Scrolls grows apace, and it is hard to keep 
abreast of it. Professor McHardy has given a very useful and fair sum- 
mary of the discussion down to the date of his writing, and this will add 
to the usefulness of this handbook. The plates are also a new feature of 
this edition, which will enhance its value. 


The Zadokite Documents: I. The Admonition, II. The Laws. Edited 
with a Translation and Notes by CuHam Rapin. Pp. xvi+-96. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1954. 215. 


SINCE the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls there has been a consider- 
able revival of interest in the fragments discovered half a century ago 
in the Cairo Genizah and first published in 1910 by Solomon Schechter 
under the title Fragments of a Zadokite Work. This is because of the 
many obvious connexions between the recently found Scrolls and the 
texts published by Schechter, leading almost immediately to the belief 
that the Qumran Scrolls emanated from the same circles as Schechter’s 
texts. The latter were found in Egypt and the former in Palestine; the 
latter were preserved in manuscripts which were dated in the tenth and 
eleventh or twelfth centuries, while the former are certainly much 
older, though there has been—and still is—much dispute as to their 
approximate date. The finding of fragments of the Zadokite Work in one 
of the Qumran caves has confirmed this belief in a common origin. 
Dr. Rabin’s re-editing of the Schechter texts is therefore very timely. 
For twenty years the best edition of the Hebrew text was Rost’s, in 
Lietzmann’s Kleine Texte, but recently Zeitlin issued facsimiles of the 
manuscripts in a little work which offered also an introduction but no 
transcription of the text. Dr. Rabin’s work is based on better photo- 
graphs than those reproduced by Zeitlin, but he does not provide 
facsimiles. In all other respects his work will supersede previous editions 
of the text, and the editorial work he has done is beyond all praise. He 
has not alone retranscribed the text with the utmost care, indicating 
letters conjecturally restored wherever there is any degree of uncertainty; 
he has prepared a critical text for the parts of the work preserved in two 
manuscripts, combining the material in a single text for the first time. 
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This is because, after careful study, he has become convinced that they 
are both faulty copies of a single archetype. He makes it clear to the 
reader which parts are found only in one manuscript and which only in 
the other. All this is of the highest value for the study of the text, and 
future students will profit greatly from his labours. 

Facing the text we have an excellent translation, in which Dr. Rabin 
says he has aimed at literalness rather than elegance. At the foot of 
both pages there are valuable notes, which deal with philological and 
textual matters, and which abound in references to biblical texts alluded 
to, or to passages in other works, including the Dead Sea Scrolls so far 
published, which have links with the text. The careful indexes at the 
end of the volume will indicate how much work has been done here, and 
students of the Scrolls as well as of the Zadokite Documents will enter 
with gratitude into its heritage. 

It is perhaps surprising that the Introduction is so brief, and that 
neither here nor in the commentary does Dr. Rabin attempt to deal with 
the problems that have most interested many writers who have studied 
these fragments. He does not attempt to define the date or origin of the 
work, or to deal with the historical allusions it contains, or to identify 
the persons cryptically alluded to. This is because he does not think the 
time is yet ripe for any definitive study of these questions. In this he may 
well be right. On some issues opinion seems to be crystallizing, but on 
others there is still a wide variety of view, so that it is much too early 
to speak of any consensus. The reviewer would have welcomed some 
contribution by Dr. Rabin to the discussion of these questions, but 
appreciates his decision not to mingle with a critical edition of the text 
tentative discussion of issues which must remain open for some time. 

On one matter of importance Dr. Rabin has put forward an original 
view. This is that the fragments do not form part of a single Zadokite 
Work, but that we have parts of two originally separate works, one of 
which he calls the Admonition and the other of which contained the 
Laws of the Sect. Both come, of course, from the same circles, and may 
be connected with what we may call the Qumran sect. The scribe of one 
of Schechter’s Manuscripts, he holds, happened to copy out the two 
works in the same ‘book’. The difference in character between the two 
parts had been noted before indeed, but it had been assumed that they 
were parts of the same work. 

Enough has been said to indicate the importance and value of Dr. 
Rabin’s book, which will be quite indispensable to all future students 
of the Zadokite Documents. 


H. H. Row.ey 
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Aramaic Documents of the Fifth Century 3.c. Transcribed and 
edited with Translation and Notes. By G. R. Driver, with help 
from a Typescript by E. Mittwoch, W. B. Henning, H. J. 
Polotsky, and F. Rosenthal. Pp. xii+-60, with 24 Plates. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1954. 845. 


Tuis is an edition of thirteen letters (and some fragments) written on 
leather in Aramaic. ‘They were found somewhere in Egypt and belong 
to the same age and background as the documents on papyrus which 
were published by A. E. Cowley in Aramaic Papyri of the Fifth Century 
B.C. (1923) and those more recently published by E. G. Kraeling in 
The Brooklyn Museum Aramaic Papyri: New Documents of the Fifth 
Century B.c. from the Jewish Colony at Elephantine (1953). The docu- 








cwemes re 


° : . ‘ ; 
ments now edited by Professor Driver differ from these others in two | 


respects: first, they are written on leather, and second, they appear to 
belong to the office file of a Persian administrator in Egypt. Ten of them 
were written by the Persian Satrap Aram and the remaining three by 


an officer, Nehtihar, to whom four of the former were written. Nehtihir, | 


who bears an Egyptian name, was a subordinate officer to ’ArSam and it 
may well have been he who filed this correspondence in the office. The 
letters deal mainly with matters of administration: the proper assign- 
ment of the revenues of private estates, the protection of property and 
staff, the release of soldiers who have been wrongfully detained, and the 
duties of a negligent officer. Three are of more personal interest; one 


concerns the commissioning of statuary in Egypt to be sent to ’Ar’am | 


at Susa, statues of horsemen and of a horse and its rider, another the 
provision of food for Nehtihar and his retinue as he travels back to 
Egypt, and the third acknowledges the receipt of a cloak and two purple- 
coloured skins. 

The documents make no reference to the Jewish Community about 
which the papyri are mainly concerned, but they do throw some light 
on the affairs of the Persian administration at that time. The editor 
dates the letters between 411 and 408 B.c. mainly by linking what is said 
of ’ArSam in these letters, all of which bear his name in one way or 
other, with information about him in letters in the Cowley collection. 
We catch a glimpse of Nehtihar as he journeys from Babylon or Susa 
to Egypt accompanied by two Cilicians, a craftsman, and seven other 
servants. He bears a document from ’Ar’am entitling him to draw 
provisions from the estates of ’ArSam through which he is to pass. He is 
apparently not to dawdle on the way: ‘. . . if he is more than one day in 
[any] one place, do not thereafter assign them more provisions for those 
days’. We learn also that the Satrap ’ArSam was of royal blood, owned 
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extensive estates in Babylon and Egypt and in the provinces lying 
between them, and could absent himself from Egypt for a time, leaving 
affairs in the hands of an officer who was assisted by a treasury-chief, 
accountants, and other officers. 

*Arsam is known to us not only through these documents and the 
papyri but also through Neo-Babylonian texts and the Greek writers 
Ctesias and Polyaenus. The evidence from these sources is set out 
extensively in an appendix. 

The volume is an excellent production from all points of view. The 
transcriptions are as complete as the editor’s skill and ingenuity (where 
the original was illegible or missing) could make them, the translation 
idiomatic, and the notes exhaustive. These latter are packed with philo- 
logical and lexicographical information. There are many words that 
occur only in these documents and these are carefully discussed and 
alternative readings and meanings weighed. Some meanings are offered 
as tentative while some are admitted to be almost beyond recovery at 
present. In some cases the editor has been able to elucidate words that 
remained unsolved by Cowley and others. All the names of persons and 
places are discussed in relation to their origin, whether Babylonian, 
Persian, or Egyptian. The glossary of Aramaic words is also a concord- 
ance to the documents and greatly adds to the value of the book. The 
clarity of the photographs is remarkable and enables those who use the 
book not only to follow the transcriptions but also to appreciate the care 
with which Professor Driver has edited these texts. 
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Die Quellen des K6énigsbuches. By ALFRED JEPSEN. Pp. 118 and two 
sheets of charts. Halle (Saale): Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1953. 
DM. 12.30. 


Tue following, in brief, is the story of the compilation of the Books of 
Kings as offered by this book: (1) The first Redactor (R') put together 
material from two written sources adding a certain amount of editorial 
matter, chiefly in the form of judgements on the religious loyalties of the 
kings. The two sources which he used were (a) a ‘Synchronistic 
Chronicle’, designated S and extending to the end of Hezekiah’s reign, 
and (b) the ‘Annals’ of the kings, designated A. This redactor was one 
of the Temple personnel in Jerusalem and lived through the fall of the 
city in 586. (2) This first edition was considerably enlarged a generation 
later by a Redactor (R?) of Deuteronomic outlook, Benjamite origin, 
and nebiistic sympathies. R? was responsible for the inclusion of the 
prophetic material, much of which he probably had before him in written 
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form or in very firm oral tradition. (3) Late in the sixth century the 
book was re-edited by a Levitical editor, although the material attributed 
to him is very slight (1 Kings viii. 1, 4, 10 f., 62-66, xii. 21-24, xii, 
31-xill. 34, xxi. 27-29; 2 Kings x. 32 f., xv. 37, xvii. 24-33, 41, xxii, 
19, 20a, Xxili. 16-20). 

A clue to the existence of a ‘Synchronistic Chronicle’ which, as 


separated by Jepsen (pp. 30-36) makes a well-connected whole, is the | 


cessation at the reign of Hezekiah of a series of ‘notices’ concerning 
wars, peace treaties, building operations, and royal illnesses. This 
chronicle may be likened to the well-known Babylonian Chronicle, 
Jepsen thinks that its author intended not only to leave a record of the 








kings’ reigns but also to draw a contrast between the enduring Davidic | 


dynasty and the rapidly changing Northern ones. He maintains that 


when R! had exhausted the material from this source he continued the | 


framework himself imitating his predecessor’s style. 

The ‘Annals’ are to be distinguished from the Chronicle by the more 
developed nature of their information; mere notices give place to more 
extended descriptions of fact and incident. Jepsen believes that R' 
obtained this material from the sources which are named in the Books 
of Kings as offering the reader further information on certain matters. 
These sources are the Books of the Chronicles of Solomon and of the 
Kings of Judah and Israel, in other words, the Annals of the Kings. The 
information for which the reader is referred to these sources is, on the 
whole, of the same kind as that which is given in the excerpts from the 
‘Annals’. It may be asked at this point whether the difference between 
the ‘Chronicles’ (S) and the ‘Annals’ (A) is great enough to demand 
their separation into two distinct and written documents. It is wrapped 
up with the question as to the origin of the chronology. 

The distinguishing of two main redactors, one with the background 
of the Jerusalem Temple and the other from the standpoint of the Book 
of Deuteronomy is of importance in view of the discussion in recent 
years as to the date and origin of that book. For the first redactor the 
worship of the Temple is all in all. The chief sin is the worship at the 


high places. This point of view comes out clearly in 2 Kings xxiii, where | 


the story of the purging of the Temple reflects it. It is worth noting that 
Jepsen ascribes that chapter to R' thus making it a record based on 
living memory of the events. If the analysis made in this book is 
justified, then there is no clear or necessary connexion with Deutero- 
nomy in the material which is ascribed to R'; his work is virtually 
limited to the joining together of S and A and the inclusion of judgements 
on the kings. R?, on the other hand, regards the worship of ‘other gods’ 
as the great sin. In this he is very close to the Book of Deuteronomy and 
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in the rest of his work, which is far greater in extent than R’’s, the 
dependence on Deuteronomy becomes even clearer, indeed it may be 
claimed that that book is the Book of the Law to which the redactor 
refers more than once. 

Again the question faces us: Are the traits which are believed to 
distinguish two redactors, separated in time by only one generation, 
sufficiently distinct to be incompatible in a single redactor? The lin- 
guistic traits in themselves are by no means strong enough to offer a 
sufficient criterion of separation, and in several instances Jepsen has to 
admit that on grounds of style and vocabulary the question is indecisive. 
There seems no strong reason why the same editor should not find the 
worship at the high places as abhorrent as that of ‘other gods’. It may be, 
however, that further study along the lines suggested by Jepsen will 
confirm his analysis and this in turn may well help to determine the 
origin of the Book of Deuteronomy with more certainty. 

L. H. BROCKINGTON 
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Ancient Israel. By Harry M. OrRLINSKY. Pp. vili+-193, and § maps. 
Cornell University Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege, 1954. 
208. 


Tue book is an outline history of Israel from prehistoric times to the 
beginning of the fourth century B.c. Use has been made of available 
archaeological material, although the source is not always quoted. The 
five maps are clear; the last bears the somewhat misleading title, “The 
restoration under Ezra and Nehemiah’ and includes the whole of Pales- 
tine, Phoenicia, Syria, and Transjordania. The story is unfolded in six 
chapters and a seventh is added on “The Hebraic Spirit: The Prophetic 
Movement and Social Justice’. The book concludes with an admirable 
chronological summary and some suggestions for further reading. 

The book is intended to provide a survey for students who are not 
reading theology, and to present Israel’s history as a ‘documented human 
story, with an examination of its underlying dynamics’. Such a survey 
must preclude discussion of some disputable material, e.g. the thirteenth- 
century date of the Exodus, and the chronology of Ezra and Nehemiah. 
Some statements, however, need justification, e.g. that the Phoenicians 
during the time of David and Solomon were ‘militarily and economic- 
ally at the mercy of Israel’, and that the new Israelite empire was the 
primary cause of Phoenician maritime expansion. David is blamed for 
not having saved Abigail’s husband from death. It is misleading to 
describe Ezra i. 2-3 as Cyrus’ famous Edict of Liberation. No evidence 
is offered for the statement that Nehemiah was recalled to Shushan, 
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‘where he cooled his heels for some twelve years’, because he was gain- 
ing too much popular support. The Book of Esther is regarded as g 
‘reflection of fact’ because it ‘follows closely, in essence, the objective 
chronicle of the Elephantiné Papyri’. The description of the Covenant 
as implying equality between Israel and God is untrue to the biblical 
evidence, and to speak of ‘the fundamentally questioning and anti- 
dogmatic character and outlook of ancient Israel’ is anachronistic. 
Dr. Orlinsky recognizes that the Bible presents the story as sacred 
history, but is resolved to describe only the human terms. It may be 
doubted whether, when all the economic, social, and political forces 


have been discovered, a satisfactory history of Israel can be offered in | 


these terms alone, least of all to the non-specialist reader. 
A. S. HERsErt 


Die Klagelieder, iibersetzt und erklart. By HERMANN WIESMANN, | 


edited by W. Koester. Pp. xiv-+275. Frankfurt/Main: Philo- 
sophisch-theologische Hochschule Sankt Georgen, 1954. 


Tue author of this volume, who died in 1948, had been interested in the | 


book of Lamentations for a long period, as his articles upon it, con- 
tributed to various journals from 1926 onwards, show. He left behind 


him after his death the manuscript of his full-length commentary on the | 


book, and it has now been issued, with some slight revision, in duplicated 
form, under the editorship of W. Koester. The pages are large quarto; 
the typing is single spaced. There are two main parts to the work. The 
first contains the introduction (eight chapters divided into twenty- 
three sections, pp. 1-101); the second consists of translation, exposition, 
and textual and philological notes (pp. 102-275). 


That a tradition should grow up that Jeremiah composed the Lamen- | 


tations is easy enough to understand in view of 2 Chron. xxxv. 25, the 
inclusion of the poems in the prophetic canon in the Septuagint and 
other ancient versions, and the fact that Jeremiah, the great prophet, 


witnessed the destruction of Jerusalem in 586 B.c. This tradition | 


remained unchallenged until the beginning of the eighteenth century. 


Since then it has gradually lost ground until today it is seriously held | 


only by Roman Catholic scholars. And there are a few dissentients even 
among these. In this volume the author, who was a Roman Catholic, 
upholds the traditional view. He contends that the five poems which go 
to make up the Lamentations form a unified whole, based upon 4 
definite plan, and that Jeremiah is the author of them all. The poems 
are accordingly to be dated between 586 B.c. and the prophet’s death, 
¢. §75-570 B.C., though it is not necessary to suppose so late a date as 
the latter. They were composed in Palestine or Egypt, perhaps in both 
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countries, probably for a solemn occasion of mourning for the national 
calamity of 586 B.c. Their chief aim is a religious one, namely, to lead 
those who had suffered in this calamity to an understanding of the 
rulership of God, and to a mode of conduct consistent with it, so that 
the earlier favour shown by God to His people might be restored. 

The arguments which have led to the general rejection of the Jeremian 
authorship of the poems and of their unity have been frequently 
rehearsed and are well known to Old Testament scholars. They involve 
considerations of literary style, poetic form, language, theology, the 
position of the poems in the canon, and much else. The author of this 
volume is familiar with the arguments, and he devotes something like 
a third of his introduction to an attempt to provide rejoinders to them. 
It could hardly be expected that he should be very successful in this 
attempt to restore a position which has fallen into almost universal 
discredit. An example or two may be given in illustration of the kind of 
argument he employs. To the question why were the poems not included 
among the prophetic writings in the Jewish canon if they were the 
work of Jeremiah, he replies that the order of the books in the Sep- 
tuagint, where Lamentations follows Jeremiah, is original, and that the 
poems were later removed by the Jews, on liturgical grounds, from their 
original position, and placed among the Writings, perhaps in the third 
or fourth century A.D. (pp. 6 ff., 68). To the argument that Lam. iv. 
17, 20 do not reflect the mind of Jeremiah, who expected neither help 
from Egypt, nor safety under the shadow of Zedekiah, he replies that 
it is not Jeremiah, but the people, or their representatives, who are 
speaking in these verses (pp. 71 ff.). Similarly, Lam. i. 21 f. and iii. 
64-66 were, the author holds, not uttered by the prophet, but by the 
daughter of Zion, who is here unburdening herself of her inner thoughts 
(p. 73). To the objection that Jeremiah could hardly have spoken of 
prophecy in the terms of Lam. ii. gc, he replies that what is said here is 
either true or false. If it were false, neither the prophet nor anyone else 
could utter it. If it is true, it could derive as easily from Jeremiah as from 
another. This passage is thus a denial that the word of God was available 
to Jeremiah and to other prophets at the time (pp. 71 f.). Not many are 
likely to be won over to the traditional view by arguments of this kind, 
which seem rather to evade the difficulties than meet them. 

In linguistic matters too the author’s method invites criticism. In the 
first place, he makes too much of the similarities which can be traced 
between the language of the book of Jeremiah and of the poems. Not 
sufficient allowance is made here for the probability of a common 
diction employed by the writers of the period. The Lachish letters, 
which are contemporary with Jeremiah, and which share some similari- 
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ties of language with the book of Jeremiah, have markedly strengthened 
this probability. Among the list of words common to both the book of 
Jeremiah and the poems which the author draws up (pp. 63 ff.), he | set 
includes such frequently occurring words as 13}, T}, 739, and Np. | 0 
All these words are to be found in the Lachish letters—to which, tra 
incidentally, the author makes no reference—and the phrase 234 ms % 
(v. 17) too finds its parallel in the letters (iii, lines 6~7). And secondly, dit 
the importance of the differences between the language of the bookof | © 
Jeremiah and the poems are too much underestimated. The differences th 
are in fact very striking, and greater weight should be attached to them | ™ 


than to the similarities. This, however, is not the view of the author | 
(p. 80). , M 

The translation is generally reliable and readable. The notes, which th 
take particular account of the readings of the ancient versions, contain he 
a good deal of useful material, and occasionally interesting suggestions | 1a 


are made—for example, °33 ‘in my fighting’ for "2°73 is read in i. 15 at 
(p. 115); and in v. 13 38} Jinw is translated ‘lift up their voice while a 
grinding’, that is, ip is the implied object of 3X2}, and TiMb3 is to be | 
read for TiND (p. 257). The notes are to some extent, however, marred 
by a fairly large number of mis-spellings of Hebrew words. It is difficult | / 
to believe that the author himself could have perpetrated some of them. | 
Syriac words which have been written into the manuscript are not always 
easy to read, and again are sometimes mis-spelt. 

The author has gone to great pains to write his book, and he shows 
a wide knowledge of the literature of his subject. As has been indicated, 
his work is not without some merit. He is at his best perhaps when he 
writes, as he often does, on the religious content of the poems. His book 
is, however, not easy to read or use. Much of his writing is discursive 
and repetitive, and the lack of an index of biblical passages is a serious 
handicap to the reader. These features of his work, together with his 
unyielding advocacy of Jeremian authorship, are bound to limit the appeal 
his book will make to Old Testament scholars. f 

D. WINTON THomas | 
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explained in terms of the order in the Vulgate, with the proviso that 
Ezekiel has already appeared in this series as a separate number. The 
series, as the title may well show, is a popular one, and it is useless here 
to expect a full study of the many problems that concern the three books 
translated and briefly commented. In his preface Dr. Schneider refers 
to the difficulties that affected the book’s production under war con- 
ditions and thanks in particular the students of theology in the detention- 
centre at Chartres who subscribed their few francs to purchase for him 
the Commentarius in librum Daniel by P. Joseph Linder, S.J., a then 
recent addition to the Cursus Sacrae Scripturae. A comparison of Linder’s 
work with the present one shows that, on such a topic as ‘Darius the 
Mede’ in vi. 1 and elsewhere, Linder devotes twelve pages to the various 
theories and Schneider scarcely as many lines. Within its limits, 
however, Schneider’s volume is a useful and interesting one, both trans- 
lation and commentary being alert and discriminating. It will certainly 
attract a class of reader who would be merely overwhelmed by a 
commentary on the grand scale. Joun M. T. Barton 
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An Aramaic Approach to the Gospels and Acts. By MATTHEW 
Biack. 2nd ed. Pp. viii+-304. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1954. 
255. 

It is a striking tribute to the quality of Dr. Black’s work as well as a 

clear indication of the sustained and widespread interest in the ‘Aramaic 

Approach’ that a second edition should have been called for so soon 

after the original publication. The author has taken advantage of the 

opportunity to make some considerable changes in the text as well as 
to add two Appendixes and many supplementary notes. 

The changes in the text take the form of substitution of new material 
for passages which were in the first edition. These replacements are at 
pp. 114f., 126, 128 f., 133, 172 ff., 177, and 191. The consequential 
changes in the Index of Biblical References have been made, except that 
on p. 300, col. b, the references to John viii. 25 and xi. 9g have not been 
deleted. 

Appendix C gives valuable information about the manuscript notes on 
Aramaic and the New Testament left behind by the late Professor A. J. 
Wensinck of Leiden. Appendix D deals with the Aramaic Liturgical 
Poetry of the Jews. The Supplementary Notes (pp. 245-78) give many 
additional references to work done in the field, particularly in the last 
eight years. They also bring important additions to the text: for example, 
the notes on indefinite pronouns (248-52), on the Beatitudes (258 ff.), 


6ar.1 K 
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on Mark i. 15 (260 ff.), on the saying, ‘Let the dead bury their dead’ 
(263—most ingenious), on Mark ix. 33-37 (264 ff.—this seems to me to 
be very important and to call for careful consideration), and on the 
words of Institution at the Last Supper (268 f.). 

The net result of all these changes and additions is to make a good 
book still better, and to provide serious students of the Gospels and 
Acts with an indispensable aid to their studies. T. W. Mansox 


Les Béatitudes. Le Probléme littéraire. Le Message doctrinal. By 


} 





Jacques Dupont. Pp. 327. Bruges: Abbaye de Saint-André, | 


1954. Fr. B. 270. $5.40. 


In this volume Dom J. Dupont has confined himself to digestion and 
selection, and has not attempted to make any fresh major contribution 
to the subject. He seems to have consulted all the relevant literature, 
and his work is innocent of serious omissions. It is true that he fails to 
mention the argument for the secondary character of to pneumati, based 
upon speculative retranslation into Aramaic, which Dr. Burney pro- 
pounded in The Poetry of Our Lord, but the point is adequately covered 
by considerations of rhythm drawn from a study of the Greek text. 
The author assumes that the Synoptic Gospels are derived from a 
Greek translation of St. Matthew’s Aramaic Gospel. He believes that 
the Sermon on the Mount was addressed by Our Lord immediately 


after their call to the Apostles gua members of the Church and deprecates 


all attempts to find in it any justification for a double standard of 
morality. 

The main thesis of the book is that the tone of the Beatitudes as spoken 
by Christ was eschatological, that in canonical Matthew they have been 
retouched in a moral and spiritual direction, and that in Luke they have 
been recast in a social form. Matthew regards justice as a life to be lived, 
a life that is spiritual and not exclusively moralistic; the Kingdom of 


Heaven is the reward for such a life. Luke, on the other hand, regards | 


future bliss as a compensation for poverty and asceticism in the present, 
and in the light of this conviction he has modified the Beatitudes and 
composed the maledictions. 

Definite weaknesses are few and of small importance. The writer has 
succeeded in fulfilling his intention and has produced a valuable study 


of his subject in the light of recent literature. 
D. E. H. WHITELEY 
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Christ the Conqueror. By RaGNaR LEIvESTAD. Pp. xii+ 320. 
London: S.P.C.K., 1954. 25s. 


In view of the popularity which Dr. Aulén’s Christus Victor (1931) has 
enjoyed in this country, and of the criticisms which have been passed 
upon its thesis by systematic theologians such as O. C. Quick (in The 
Gospel of the New World, 1944), it is surprising that the so-called 
‘classic’ idea of the atonement has never been submitted to the test of a 
full-dress analysis of the New Testament ideas of conflict and victory. 
The deficiency is now made good by this work of a Norwegian scholar, 
written by himself in admirable English. (The reviewer has listed some 
twenty-eight places where the English is capable of improvement, and 
in only one passage of minor importance is it definitely misleading.) 

After a brief introductory survey of the ideas of conflict and victory 
in Jewish eschatology (pp. 1-18) and an even briefer discussion of the 
terminology involved (pp. 21-23), the author devotes the bulk of his work 
to an exegetical examination of the material (pp. 27-238). It would be 
too much to expect that his exegesis should invariably command assent. 
Not everyone, for instance, would agree that Pidlerar in Matt. xi. 12 
must be understood in bonam partem (p. 30; see, for example, J. M. 
Creed, St. Luke, pp. 206 f.). Nor since the appearance of Cullmann’s 
Petrusbuch is it necessary to regard the promise of Matt. xvi. 18 as too 
‘institutional’ to have been spoken by Jesus (p. 80 and footnote). 
Nevertheless, the exegesis invariably commands respect for its learning 
and for its sanity: note, for instance, the rejection of the demonic 
interpretation of the efovoia: of Rom. xiii (p. 98 and footnote) despite 
the attractions of that interpretation for the argument of the book. 

It is, however, in the final section of the book that the main interest 
lies (pp. 241-308). Here the author gathers together the results of his 
exegetical examination in an ‘analytical survey of the antagonistic ideas’. 
Five different types of ‘antagonistic’ motif are distinguished (a sixth 
motif, viz. the ‘militant nationalistic’, so prominent in pre-Christian 
Judaism, is significantly absent from the New Testament): (a) the 
‘dynamistic’ ; (6) the traditional apocalyptic; (c) the moral-martyrologi- 
cal; (d) the forensic; (e) the dramatic-mythical. Under (a) and (e) the 
author breaks new ground with important conclusions which must be 
mentioned here. (a) By the ‘dynamistic’ motif the author means the 
victorious conflict of Jesus during his earthly existence with the demons. 
The author shows conclusively that this motif is derived from an entirely 
different source from the view of Christ’s death and resurrection as a 
triumph, and that therefore the exorcisms of Jesus cannot be a reading 
back into his earthly life of the Church’s post-resurrection faith (pp. 
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249-54): ‘There is nowhere indicated in the New Testament a connection 
between the casting out of demons and the victory of the cross. Thos 
documents which mention the exorcisms do not interpret the death of Fesus 
in terms of a mythical triumph and vice versa.’ (p. 252, italics the author's) 

Even more important are conclusions reached under (e). The ‘dra- 
matic-mythical’ motif presents the death of Jesus as a triumph over the 
cosmic powers of evil (pp. 263-72). To begin with, this view of Christ's 
death lies so much on the fringe of the New Testament doctrine of the 
atonement, that it can hardly have the importance which Aulén has 
assigned to it: the dpyai, e€oveia, dvvdpers, &c., belong to the realm of 
poetry and metaphor rather than of objective statement, while the ‘law 
to which Aulén, following Lutheran dogmatics, assigns such an impor- 
tant place among the powers of evil, is hardly to be included among them | 
(p. 153). But the use of this myth is of the greatest importance for the 
development of New Testament christology (pp. 291-9). Following 
Stauffer (Die Theologie des Neuen Testaments, pp. 223 ff.), Leivestad 
distinguishes two types of primitive kerygma, a ‘passion’ or ‘adoption- 
ist’ form and an ‘incarnation’ or kenosis form. The first is attested in the 
kerygmatic speeches in Acts and in 1 Cor. xv. 3 ff.: its pattern is derived 
from the mythology of Jewish apocalyptic and may be represented by 
the diagram A. The second is attested in quotations from liturgical 
hymns such as Phil. ii. 6-11; 1 Tim. iii. 16, and especially Asc. Isa. vi-xi; 
its pattern is derived from (vaguely defined) pagan mythologies and may 
be represented by the diagram V. In the later Pauline epistles the second 
type becomes increasingly prominent, and the two forms ultimately | 
merge, as is already happening in 1 Pet. iii. 18~22 and Heb. i-ii (and in 
the Johannine literature ?), so that we get the diagram V + A = W,, adouble 
coming of Christ with incarnation, passion, exaltation, and parousia. 

The Epilogue (pp. 309 f.), which seeks to penetrate behind the various 
antagonistic motifs and the two forms of the kerygma to an underlying | 
unity, is perhaps the least satisfactory part of the book. For the under- | 
ying unity is sought in the proposition ‘God is love’, and love is de- 
scribed as a ‘metaphysical force’ and ‘the very principle of creation’. 
But the kerygma is not an illustration of a timeless truth, but the procl | 
mation of an event in which God has decisively acted. Both the antagon- | 
istic motifs and the two forms of the kerygma testify to this event, not | 
to an abstract preposition. 

The reviewer has listed nineteen misprints, mostly in German quo- 
tations. Page references to German originals are annoying when well- 
known English translations exist, e.g. Schweitzer’s Quest of the Historical 
Jesus (on p. 28) and R. Otto’s The Kingdom of God and the Son of Man | 
(on pp. 46 and 49). R. H. FULum 
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The Gospel according to St. ohn. By R. A. Epwarps. Pp. xi+210. 
London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1954. 12s. 6d. 


Tue tendency thirty or more years ago was to accept Clement’s well- 
known description of the Fourth Gospel as the ‘spiritual’ one and to 
make the Synoptic Gospels the basis of any attempted reconstruction 
of the life of Jesus, introducing those parts of the Fourth Gospel which 
seemed appropriate. Then Prof. Goguel in his Life of Fesus surprised 
us by showing how much of the fourth gospel can be taken to be 
historical. Since then the synoptic gospels have been handled as though 
they contained interpretation rather than history and the way was open 
for someone to put all four gospels on a par as both doctrinal and 
historical documents. According to Canon Edwards the Fourth Gospel 
is of the greatest historical value. It was composed by St. John the son 
of Zebedee from Aramaic notes of what he had seen and heard in order 
to prove the Messiahship of Jesus. These notes ceased apparently only 
at the end of the discussion in the upper room. The conservative 
position is thus maintained, though due allowance is made for the book’s 
failing to be thoroughly coherent because of its loose construction from 
notes made, for instance, when Jesus answered his hecklers (p. 76), 
and for the existence perhaps of a secretary (p. 16) to whom the book 
may have been dictated in Greek and by whom the last verse may have 
been added. 

While in the past commentators such as Westcott or Hoskyns and 
Davey have found ever deeper meanings beneath the surface of the 
narrative and discourses of this gospel, Canon Edwards brushes such 
efiorts aside rather lightly. Whenever possible the story is taken to be 
factual and straightforward. The Lazarus story is a ‘tale moving accu- 
rately on the level of recorded fact’ (p. 85) and the Footwashing does 
not point forward to Baptism or Absolution but to the love and fellow- 
ship of Christ with his disciples. Sometimes the desire to take the 
‘superficial’ rather than a deeper meaning leads to an interpretation as 
unconvincing as that of some commentators. For instance, we read on 
p. 34: “The usual interpretation of the “guilelessness” [of Nathanael], 
to which Jesus referred when he met him, is that Jesus had seen him 
“at prayer”, and it is typical of the forced discovery of a “spiritual” 
meaning behind the simplicity of John’s text; but it may be, as the text 
really suggests, no more than a reference to his character, perhaps in 
his business.’ Granted that some interpretations of this passage have 
been forced, as when Nathanael has been identified with Paul or 
Zacchaeus or even Buddha under his sacred tree, yet in view of 1 Kings 
iv. 25, Isa. xxxvi. 16, Zech. iii. g-10, Micah iv. 4, and 1 Mace. xiv. 12, 
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is it very forced to interpret it to mean that Nathanael had been, as he 
thought, alone under a fig-tree, yearning for the day when Israel would 
be free and when the Messianic age should arrive with all the prospe. 
rity that is conveyed by the symbols of the vine and fig-tree? 

Again, the effort to see only the ‘superficial’ méaning leads to a denial, 
of which one thought the radical Guignebert alone capable, that Jesus 
intended at the Entry into Jerusalem to fulfil the role of the Messiah 
pictured in Zech. ix. In the same way we read (p. 60) that John vi is not 
a ‘Eucharistic discourse’. 

At the same time, attention is called to the large number of details 
which suggest or even demand an eye-witness account. The same can 
be said of St. Mark’s gospel. Then how are we to reconcile the two when 
they differ? By discarding Mark’s gospel ? 

This book, however, may serve as a valuable reminder that much in 
the fourth gospel which even Goguel did not use is of value for anyone 
bold enough to attempt a ‘Life of Jesus’. 

The translation used is by Canon Edwards himself; it is fresh and 
striking, often because it differs from the standard versions. But it is 
in line with the ‘superficial’ interpretation that he translates the verb 
in John xviii. 6 ‘utterly taken aback’, for which an Aramaic colloquia- 
lism is assumed, and not ‘they went backward’. On p. 132 most of the 
words in two lines need inverting and at the end an index to persons or 
citations would have been useful. It would, however, be ungracious to 
end on a note of criticism; for any reader would profit by examining 
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the many original points made here and would be charmed by the | 


pleasant and easy style of the author. 


St. Augustine’s Enchiridion or Manual to Laurentius concerning 
Faith, Hope and Charity. By E. Evans. Pp. xxvii+-146. London, 
S.P.C.K., 1953. 155. 


Dr. Evans, whose edition of Tertullian’s Against Praxeas is well known, 
has put students of St. Augustine in his debt by his translation of the 
Enchiridion. In a brief introduction he gives an outline of St. Augus- 
tine’s life and main works, then a summary of the three heresies on 
which this treatise touches, Manichaeism, Donatism, and Pelagianism, 
followed by an analysis of the work. Dr. Evans does not stress the lack 
of balance shown by St. Augustine who devoted 112 sections to Faith, 
ten to Hope, and three to Charity! The translation is smooth and yet 
close enough to the original; it is made from Bruder’s text with the 
necessary corrections mentioned in the notes. The translation is broken 
up conveniently by short headings. 
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This edition will inevitably be compared with that of Fr. L. A. Arand 
in the third volume of the series of ‘Ancient Christian Writers’, where 
the notes are somewhat fuller. But Dr. Evans’s translation is more 
attractive and his notes are excellent so far as they go; those for instance 
on natura as an existent entity and on the difference between arbitrium 
and voluntas and on St. Augustine’s doctrine of the Atonement, where 
the ‘mouse-trap’ metaphor is excused on the ground that it comes in a 
sermon not a treatise, and on the Eucharist as an offering for the dead, 
could hardly be bettered. A beginner may have to go, however, to 
Arand’s edition to supplement the notes here, to understand what is 
meant, for instance, by ‘the rule of the faith’. On the other hand, Dr. 
Evans is not afraid to criticize St. Augustine when necessary, e.g. p. 126, 
ch. 44 and pp. 131 f., ch. 78, where Arand is more cautious and conserva- 
tive. If one may point to two possible blemishes, confitemur could have 
been translated “‘we confess” and not “our creed has it’’, although this 
is the usual form of a credal citation (p. 36), and the unusual word 
“ancientry” on p. 39 could have been avoided. This work will be the 
standard one for many years to come. C. S. C. WILLIAMS 


Ephraems Reden iiber den Glauben. By E. Beck, O.S.B. Pp. viii+131. 
(Studia Anselmiana, 33.) Rome, 1953. 


Dom Epmunp Beck is devoting to the works of Ephraem Syrus 
a study which they very well deserve. Already, in the series ‘Studia 
Anselmiana’, he has studied Ephraem’s Hymns on the Faith and Hymns 
of Paradise. The present and third study is of Ephraem’s six rhythmic 
Sermons on the Faith. The reader is shown how the keen theological 
insight of Ephraem finds its expression in complete independence of 
the terminology and methods of the Greeks. Ephraem expounds the 
doctrine of the Trinity and of the Person of Christ, using a vocabulary 
native to Syriac, of which Dom Edmund gives a clear exposition. The 
character of Ephraem’s theological thinking is thrown into sharpest 
relief when he confronts Aetius. To Ephraem, Aetius appears wrong 
not so much in his conclusions as in his methods. Faith, Ephraem 
believes, must always expect and accept mystery. The Aetian dialectic 
that will probe to the heart of every question seems to Ephraem the 
essence of unfaith, and, in the things of God and the spirit, bound to 
defeat itself. The theology of faith has, for him, poetry, and not dialectic, 
as its proper vehicle. Ephraem’s God is one who could have made an 
infinity of worlds, but chose to make this particular world, with its 
several determined ‘natures’. And in this as in all things He does not 
abide our question, Man must wait till God tempers His might to reveal, 
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in the Son, what will be for our salvation. Ephraem agrees with Aetiys 
that man can know with assurance that God is. It is the ‘how’ of his 
being that is shrouded in mystery, except as Christ gives vision. The 
poetic nature of Ephraem’s expression makes him hard to measure by 
standards of Western orthodoxy. Is he Pelagian? A careful discussion is 
necessary before we can answer, No. Is he monophysite? Here his 
exposition of Christ’s appearance to Saul on the Damascus road enables 
a definite negative. Yet in general Ephraem’s language is exactly such 
as Philoxenus will repeat. The particular exegesis just mentioned illus. 





trates the unexpectedness and piquancy that often mark Ephraem’ | 


treatment of Scripture. 

On p. 95 there begins an Excursus on the question whether Ephraem 
recognizes Mary’s virginitas in partu. It is an excursus because the 
Sermons afford no help towards an answer. Dom Edmund concludes 
that Ephraem probably believed that Mary did not suffer the travail 
prophesied for the daughters of Eve. He is clear, on the other hand, 
that though Ephraem drew a parallel between Christ issuing from the 
sealed tomb and from Mary’s virgin womb, he said nothing like the 
‘Dominus non destruxit sigillum sepulchri, sicut non solverat signacula 
virginitatis suae genetricis’ of ps. Ephraem, Sermones in Hebdomadam 
Sanctam. The excursus is restrained and judicial. 

Ephraem’s angelology is simple and subordinate to his theology. His 
attitude to the Persians is like that of Salvian to the Teutons. Dom 
Edmund accordingly suggests a date before 360 for the Sermons. Ephraem 
is thus seen to illuminate the return of Syria to the Nicene confession in 
the next twenty years. Aetius, it appears, was just what Syria needed to 
clear its mind. He shocked Ephraem into the conviction that he was 
living in the last times. 








——— 


od 


Dom Edmund Beck has given us a wholly admirable study, of the | 


greatest service to those who do not read Syriac, and probably of no less 
interest to those who do. W. TELFR 


A Christian Palestinian Syriac Horologion. Edited by M. Black. 


Pp. x-+- 458, and 4 plates. Texts and Studies. Contributions to 


Biblical and Patristic Literature. New Series 1. Cambridge | 


University Press, 1954. 70s. 


Tuis volume is the first of the new series of Texts and Studies under the 
general editorship of Professor C. H. Dodd. Professor Black has here 
edited with Introduction, Critical Notes, and Vocabulary, a hitherto 
unpublished Palestinian Syriac text comprising a complete Malkite 
Horologion. This Horologion is a translation of a Greek original, and 
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corresponds, with some few but notable divergencies, to the present 
form of the Greek Orthodox Rite. The manuscript was written in the 
twelfth century, and one piece of internal evidence points to Palestine 
and to Jerusalem as the provenance of the text. (Introd., p. 3.) 

Professor Black has done a great deal of research into the language and 
literature of the Malkites, and we are indebted to him for giving us here 
an abundance of new material in the Palestinian Syriac dialect. Thirty- 
five of the thirty-seven full psalms are new, so also, almost in their 
entirety, are the Byzantine Odes from the Old Testament, and the 
Prayer of Manasseh from the Apocrypha. Further, in an appendix to 
the Horologion, there are over a hundred short troparia, or hymns, some 
previously unknown, and many differing considerably in form and con- 
tent from the corresponding hymns in the Orthodox Parakletike. In one 
instance comparison between the latter and the Palestinian Syriac text 
shows that the Malkites were, at least at one time in their history, Mono- 
thelites. (Introd., pp. 11 f.) 

From what source or sources was the Palestinian Syriac Version of the 
Scriptures derived ? In the new biblical texts, as elsewhere, the Byzantine 
element is unmistakable. The influence of the Peshitta is also every- 
where apparent, and, less frequently, that of the Jewish Targums. 
Professor Black is of the opinion that the Version was made from a 
Lucianic type of Greek text, and suggests as the most probable explana- 
tion of the presence of Peshitta variants, that the Peshitta was used ‘as 
a help’ in making the new version, and that the Targumic element, in 
the case of the Pentateuch at least, came into the Palestinian Syriac, not 
directly, but by way of the Peshitta in its Pre-Rabbulan form. As the 
author’s very comprehensive apparatus criticus shows, not only are there 
numerous instances in the new biblical texts of variants to be found in 
the Peshitta only, but there are also those which are unattested either in 
the Peshitta, or in Greek or Latin tradition. At least some of the latter, 
he believes, derive from a pre-Rabbulan Syriac recension of the Old 
Testament, and that it was this recension which was available to the 
translators when they prepared their version. 

There can be no doubt that the Palestinian Scriptures are primarily 
somewhat slavish representations of the Greek, made with the object of 
securing an ‘orthodox’ text. Nor can it be doubted that either some early 
form of the Peshitta, or some form of precursor to it, has been used as a 
kind of exemplar in the preparation of this text. That such an exemplar 
should have been the Bible of the Syriac-speaking Church would seem 
a natural enough inference, particularly in view of the large number of 
Peshitta readings to be found in the Palestinian Syriac text. But does 
this account for those variants in the Palestinian Syriac Version which 
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are attested only in the Jewish Targum, or for those not attested else. 
where at all? The little we know of the Malkite Church shows a pre. 
occupation with Jerusalem and the Jerusalem Church. There is evidence 
that, at an early stage, the Malkites followed the ritual customs of the 
Holy City (see F. C. Burkitt, “The Old Lectionary of Jerusalem’, in 


F.T.S., xxiv (1923), pp. 415 ff.). The Horologion was copied there, and | 


one of the hymns contained in the appendix (f. 1355) invokes the 
Virgin for its protection. There is nothing here which presupposes a 
connexion with the Jewish Christian Church, nor indeed with Judaism, 
but evidence of this kind does seem to leave open the question as to the 
source of many of the non-Byzantine readings in the Palestinian Version 
which are not to be found in the Peshitta. 


The text and the translation have been carefully done. The latter is [ 


inclined to be free or ad sensum at times in the liturgical sections, and it 
would have been helpful if, in some of the more difficult passages treated 
in this way, a brief explanatory note had been given. The following mis- 
prints or uncertainties have been noted: p. 167, 1. 18, }a.sy rd. (?) hau: 
p. 170, 1. 20, oebnae oo 9d. > w0~9; p. 172, 1. 8, optnmond rd. (7) 
Lanes ; P. 182, 1. 8, Sates rd. a) yodO.0; p. 312, 1. 15, he 
(trans. p. 95, ‘our Hours’) rd. (?) \Whoue; p. 347, 1. 10, wes rd. (?) ass; 
p- 77, ll. 3-5, translation of rubric misplaced ; p. 81, 1. 17, ‘Praise ye the 
Lord.’ om.; the first line of the text on p. 280 has been omitted in the 
translation (p. 88). 














The Vocabulary consists chiefly of new words, forms, and meanings | 
not contained in Schulthess’s Lexicon Syropalaestinum. This in itself has | 
clearly been an immense task, and the author is to be congratulated on | 


the painstaking labour he has expended on its production. It is evident 
that the need has now arisen for a new Palestinian Syriac Lexicon, in 
which the whole corpus of Palestinian Syriac literature can be coveredin 
one work. I am a little puzzled by the doubt which is thrown on the 
word \corl,eis (see Vocab., p. 57; text, p. 182.). If, as appears in the 
text, the fourth letter is a résh, we have surely what is nothing mort 
than a dialectal variant of the Syriac Woohigem, ‘their neck’, which is the 
reading here in the Peshitta. 

The Critical Notes comprise an apparatus criticus in which the Old 
‘Testament texts are collated with the Sixtine text of the Textus Receptus 
(except Daniel iii. 52-88, where the basis of collation is the Theodotion 
text in Swete), the Prayer of Manasseh with Codex Alexandrinus, and 
the two canticles from Luke i with the Oxford edition of the T.R. The 
object has been to isolate so far as is possible all non-Byzantine readings, 
and to investigate their source. The results, as already indicated, are 
striking, even when due allowance has been made for the translator's 
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idiom or fancy. Minor adjustments in the apparatus appear to be 
necessary at Psalm xxxvii. 15 (om. Fut.), xix. 1 (Pal. Syr. has an addi- 
tion, not an alternative), cxlii. 10 (for ‘straight’ rd. ( ?) ‘level’ or ‘smooth’). 

In one interesting variant referred to in the Introduction (pp. 17 f.), 
the Palestinian Syriac reads You. |sao gw hao ‘How oft do I stretch 
forth’ where the LXX has rocamAds (Minuscule 188 mas arAds). Pro- 
fessor Black suggests that the translator may have followed 188, render- 
ing dwA@s by a verb from the root Je instead of }.0® simplex, ‘in 
order to make sense’. It would seem far more likely that this variant 
came into the present text in two stages, and that what we have here is 
a copyist’s or an editorial correction of a slavish but meaningless Syriac 
rendering. 

In conclusion, Professor Black has done a great service in placing 
before us, with all its complexities, a text which is undoubtedly of first 
importance. The labour involved has been considerable, and the result 
achieved highly successful and commendable. The work touches upon 
varied fields of study—textual criticism, philology, liturgiology, and 
Church history. In particular, Aramaic scholars will wish to ponder at 
length over the fresh data, and the problems raised, regarding the history 
of the Syriac versions of the Bible, and the study of the Palestinian 
Syriac dialect. The book contains four full-page facsimiles of the manu- 
script, is well indexed, and the whole volume elegantly produced. 

There is a misprint of IX for X on p. v. A. E. GoopMAN 


The Development of Christian Worship. An Outline of Liturgical 
History. By Dom Benepict Steuart. London: Longmans, 
1953. 30S. 

Tue object of this book is stated in the Preface: ‘The following pages 

have been written in order to gather together the results of recent work 

by authoritative writers on the history of the Liturgy.’ But the size of 
the book alone—it is only 250 pages—prevents the object from being 
satisfactorily fulfilled. Further, the author seems to be unduly influenced 
by the work of the late Dom Gregory Dix; and there are some notable 
omissions. In dealing with Addai and Mari, for instance, he mentions 

Professor Ratcliff’s essay in Journal of Theological Studies, 1928, but 

makes no reference to Dom Botte’s article in Orientalia Christiana 

Periodica, 1949. Again, in treating of the supposed ceremony of the 

Sancta he gives a long description of Abbot Capelle’s article in Revue 

Bénédictine, 1941, but does not refer to M. Andrieu’s criticism of 

Capelle’s article in his edition of Ordines Romani, 1948. Again, in dis- 

cussing the text of the Eucharistic Prayer in Apostolic Tradition, he 
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fails to call attention to the two revolutionary articles by Professor 
Ratcliff in the first two numbers of Journal of Ecclesiastical History, 
1950, the implications of which everyone who is interested in Euchs- 
ristic origins and developments is compelled to face. 


The Evolution of the Christian Year. By A. ALLAN MACcartuur 
London: S.C.M. Press, 1953. 15s. 


Tuts book is divided into four parts, the first dealing with Sunday, 


‘The Basis of the Christian Year’, the second with “The Evolution of | 


Christmas and Epiphany’, the third with “The Evolution of Good 
Friday and Easter’, and the fourth with “The Evolution of Ascension 
and Pentecost’. Although it is written from within the contemporary 
liturgical situation in the Church of Scotland, it will prove a useful study 
to all who are interested in the origins of the Christian Year. The author 
has read all the relevant literature on the subject, and his work is a gold- 
mine of references. Whether his conclusions will stand is a matter of 
secondary importance. There is a certain suspicious neatness in the 
thesis that, as Pascha is commonly agreed to have been resolved into 
Good Friday and Easter Day, so Epiphany was resolved into Christmas 
and Epiphany, and Pentecost into Ascension Day and Whitsunday. 
But those who wish to dispute the thesis will find nearly all the available 








evidence in the book itself. A. H. Couratin | 


La Légende de S. Spyridon, Evéque de Trimithonte. By Pav va 
DEN VEN. Pp. 358. (Bibliothé¢que du Muséon, volume 33.) 
Louvain, 1953. 


St. SpyRIDON, once a renowned bishop of Trimithus in Cyprus and | 
now principal patron of Corfu, receives high honour in the Greek church 
and is commonly shown on icons, but the story of his life has not 
hitherto met with detailed or critical examination. The version of | 
Symeon Metaphrastes gained wide currency in the edition of J.-B. 


| 


f 
} 


Malou (P.G. cxvi), but the Metaphrast wrote in the tenth century, 


some 600 years after Spyridon’s death, and was in any event concerned 
primarily with the inculcation of ethical precepts. Two sections of 


} 


another biography, composed by Theodore, a seventh-century bishop | 


of Paphos, were published in 1887 by H. Usener (fahrbiicher fir 


protestantische Theologie, xiii, pp. 222-32 = Kleine Schriften, iwi, | 
pp. 74-83) on the basis of two manuscripts, Parisinus gr. 1451 and | 


Vindobonensis hist. gr. 31. The full text of this Life, drawn from the 


Vienna manuscript, was issued by Sp. Papageorgios in 1901, but his | 
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work is disfigured by numerous errors and it has remained for Prof. van 
den Ven to produce what will no doubt remain as the definitive edition. 
Leaving the text of Symeon Metaphrastes on one side, as being both 
derivative and easily accessible, Dr. van den Ven prints four versions 
of Spyridon’s life. First comes the form composed by Theodore of 
Paphos, with a full critical apparatus that takes account of twelve manu- 
scripts including the Jerusalem MS. Sabaiticus 259 (P) which, erratic 
and confused though it often is and roundly condemned though it has 
been by P. Heseler in Byzantinisch-neugriechische Fahrbiicher, ix (1933), 
yet seems to preserve an independent tradition that is not without 
value. Dr. van den Ven next offers the text, hitherto unpublished, that 
is found in codex Laurentianus xi. 9; and this is followed by a compila- 
tion, drawn from Parisinus gr. 1458, which represents the version of 
Theodore, pruned of its inconsistencies and repetitions and written up 
in the style of elegant but not yet exaggerated classicism which came 
into fashion during the ninth century. Finally there is included an 
abridgement of Theodore’s Life that is also contained in Parisinus 
gr. 1458. 

The texts of a hagiological work with which Dr. van den Ven has 
been concerned for over forty years are thus set forth fully and with 
meticulous accuracy and are prefaced by a long introduction that is 
informed by the same spirit of laborious scholarship. It remains to ask 
wherein lies the chief value of this piece of devoted research. For the 
Life is of no great historical importance. Without such notices as those 
of Athanasius (Apol. secunda 50) and Sozomen (H.E. i. 11) we should 
know little about Spyridon who interests his biographers primarily as 
a wonder-worker, with the result that the compositions of Theodore 
and others consist of little more than a string of eighteen ‘typical’ 
miracles. 

It is instructive, in the first place, to note how certain of these 
marvellous incidents are seen to obey a normal rule of hagiology, in 
that they gradually become fathered upon well-loved characters in 
Christian history and are also made to illustrate with increasing clarity 
the favour which God bestows upon right faith and right conduct. Thus, 
the story which Rufinus tells (H. E. x. 3.) about the old man who, for 
all his ignorance and simplicity, succeeded in converting a skilful pagan 
philosopher at the Council of Nicaea is hardened by Theodore into an 
account which makes Spyridon the hero of this episode, while Symeon 
Metaphrastes carries the tradition a stage further and makes this con- 
version, effected by Spyridon before the admiring gaze of the assembled 
bishops, the reason for the capitulation of nearly all the Arian partisans. 
Again, the lives of Spyridon enjoy the uncommon distinction of being 
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based on a hagiographic poem in iambic verse of which Theodore and 
the anonymous author of the Laurentian text make independent para. 
phrases. Traces of iambic metre are not hard to discover, and Dr, 
van den Ven includes in his comments a reconstruction by Dr. Pay| 
Maas of a number of lines from the poem. 

But Theodore did not confine his attention to this source, and a third 
point of interest is the question about the text of Rufinus’ Ecclesiastical 
History which he had before his eyes. On this topic Dr. van den Ven 
renews the arguments which he produced in Muséon (1915 and 1946) 
to the effect that the fifth-century historians, no less than the Byzantine 
hagiographers, read Rufinus in a Greek edition that differs on a number 
of points from the Latin version. The matter can hardly be said to be 
free even now from obscurity, but Dr. van den Ven makes out a strong 
case for the view that Socrates and Sozomen drew independently from 
a common source which is to be identified with Rufinus in a Greek 
version as well as from the Latin Rufinus. He seems also to prevail in 
his spirited contest with Heseler and with A. Glas (Byzantinisches 
Archiv, Heft 6, 1914) who urge that the Latin text of Rufinus is no more 
than the free rendering of a history composed by Gelasius of Caesarea, 
The statement that Rufinus’ Ecclesiastical History is ‘merely a translation 
of the work of Gelasius of Caesarea together with a few additions’ 
appeared again in a recent article by F. Scheidweiler (Byzantinische 
Zeitschrift, 1953), and Dr. van den Ven adds a concise but lucid note at 
the end of his book to combat this revived suggestion which, apart from 
other considerations, casts grave doubt on the good faith of both Rufinus 
and Socrates. 

In an interesting chapter that stands somewhat apart from the rest 
Dr. van den Ven examines the history of the cultus of St. Spyridon. He 
does not, however, give details of the iconography for which reference 
may be made to the comments of Prince John-George of Saxony in 
Byzantinische Zeitschrift, 1910, where examples are given of the curious 
art-form whereby Spyridon is depicted as standing in a coffin-like 
receptacle, with a reading-desk in front of him. 

Dr. van den Ven offers a classic study of texts and of questions which 
until recent years have attracted little attention. As is to be expected of 
any publication in the ‘Muséon’ series, the work is beautifully pro- 
duced, while four plates supply illustrations of the manuscripts. 

R. L. P. MILBuRN 
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Medieval and Renaissance Studies III, Edited by RicHarp Hunt 
and RAYMOND KLIBANSKY. Pp. 251. Warburg Institute: Uni- 
versity of London, 1954. 30s. 


Tus volume of eight essays is a most important contribution to our 
knowledge of medieval thought and religion: it contains the results of 
the best kind of research and scholarship in the topics treated here. 
Unfortunately it is not possible to give each individual contribution 
the space that it would deserve. For the intellectual history of medieval 
Europe, and especially of England, this volume will leave its mark. And 
with admiration, mingled with some envy, one must state that the bulk 
of the contributors are Oxonienses. 

Two essays deal with Gilbert Crispin of Westminster. In the first 
Dr. Webb (pp. 55-77) edits for the first time Gilbert’s Disputatio 
Christiani cum Gentili from the only known manuscript. The importance 
of Gilbert as a quite formidable dialectic theologian of the early twelfth 
century emerges clearly in this dialogue. To Dr. Webb all students of 
the Friithscholastik will be grateful for his meticulous edition.' The open- 
ing paragraph of this work has long been a puzzle. What does the cryptic 
reference to the discussion in the London inn and club mean? Mr. 
Southern (pp. 78-115) in his paper on St. Anselm and Gilbert has, I 
think, very satisfactorily solved this puzzle by explaining the statement 
in symbolic-allegorical terms. This is, however, only one of the impor- 
tant points made by Mr. Southern who has already done valuable work on 
Anselm’s pupils. Apart from editing Gilbert’s treatise on monastic life, 
on the three Maries, and a Palm Sunday sermon, Mr. Southern shows, 
by an arresting argument, that on the one hand Anselm borrowed from 
Gilbert’s monastic tract, and on the other hand that the latter borrowed, 
in the Dialogue of a Christian with a Jew, a central Anselmian thesis of 
the Cur Deus Homo and that the ontological argument of the Proslogion 
reappeared somewhat unexpectedly in the same dialogue of Gilbert 
which, in its printed form, is to all seeming a second recension, composed 
as a result of Anselm’s influence. Gilbert ‘became the chief exponent in 
England of the theological method of Anselm and his most faithful 
follower in the region of abstract thought’. 

The subject of ‘borrowing’ is the theme of Professor Silk’s paper on 
the early commentators of Boethius (pp. 1-40). Abandoning his former 
ascription to Johannes Scottus, he now holds that the commentary on 

? As a curiosum we may note that St. Anselm himself, in at least one place, 
was held as the author of this Disputatio: see the descriptive catalogue of the 
Avignonese papal library (made in 1375), ed. by F. Ehrle, Historia Bibliothecae 


Romanorum Pontificum tum Bonifatianae tum Avenionensis (Rome, 1890), at 
P. 475 sub no. 287 (‘disputatio inter christianum et gentilem’). 
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the De consolatione (iii m. 9) was not written by the real Johannes, but by 
‘Pseudo-Iohannes’ of the ninth-century, from whom Bishop Adalbold 
of Utrecht shamelessly borrowed large portions in an undigested 
manner. Dr. Silk hints that Remigius of Auxerre may also have drawn 
on Pseudo-Iohannes. This is a complete reversal of the (indubitably 
weak) thesis of Courcelle according to whom Pseudo-Iohannes had 


plagiarized Adalbold. But most of Dr. Silk’s argument rests on the shifty | 
ground of stylistic comparisons. It remains to be seen how all this tallies _| 


with the recent discovery in a Brussels manuscript of the real Iohannes 
Scottus’ commentary on Boethius.' 

The longest, if not the most interesting, paper is on Adam of Bal- 
sham’s Ars Disserendi by Dr. Minio-Paluello (pp. 116-69), a noted 
researcher into the medieval Aristotle. This is a veritable reappraisal, 
The work, the introduction of which is here edited, shows how Adam 
was pursuing new ways and methods in the combination of logic and 
grammar and that he drew on the Topics and the Elenchi sophistici ‘of 
which he appears to be either the discoverer or one of the very first 
students since Boethius’. Some biographical details, contemporary 
assessments, and numerous transcripts complete this fine study which, 
with its literary apparatus and sidelights on the mid-twelfth-century 
schools, is a model piece of research. 

Identification of the author of the theological ‘reference book’, the 
Unum ex quatuor, is the subject of Miss Smalley’s paper (pp. 200-38). 
Two Williams of Nottingham, both Franciscans, both provincials of 
their order, both living in the thirteenth century, though separated by 
sixty years, are claimants. By revaluing old evidence and adducing new, 
Miss Smalley concludes that William II, a lecturer at Oxford in the 
early fourteenth century, wrote that standard work and that the ascrip- 
tion to William I rested on a misinterpretation of Eccleston by Little and 
others. Her argument is based, on the one hand, on manuscript evidence, 
and on the other hand on the distinction between ‘canons’ and ‘postill’ 
and the internal evidence of subject-matter and authors cited. 

A delightful contribution by Mr. Skeat of the British Museum on 
an early ‘Book of Fate’—without Arabic influence—shows one kind of 
‘popular’ literature in the Middle Ages. Not so far removed from this 
topic are the symbols of Joachim of Fiore whose Figurae and their trans- 
mission are the subject of the essay by M. Reeves and B. Hirsch-Reich 


1 See Hubert Silvestre in Revue d'histoire ecclésiastique, xlvii (1952), p. 47: ‘La 
piéce anonyme, laissée sans identification dans le catalogue de J. van den Gheyn, 
qui se trouve sur les fol. 157-158" du MS 10066-77 de la Bibl. Royale de 
Bruxelles, est le commentaire inédit et jusqu’ici vainement recherché de Jean 
Scot Erigéne au métre g du livre III.’ 
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(pp. 170-99). The volume concludes with a list of manuscripts of Duns 
in German and Austrian libraries by Fr. L. Maier (himself one of the 
principal editors of the Doctor subtilis) who also rectifies some ascriptions 
to Duns and enumerates newly found manuscripts of Ockham. What is 
interesting in the Duns list is the paucity of university libraries ; and it is 
also strange that there is no manuscript at Salzburg, Admont, or Zwettl 
or in the Studienbibliotheken. This volume is a most valuable contribu- 
tion to medieval Geistesgeschichte. WALTER ULLMANN 


Les Manuscrits musicaux de Fumiéges = Monumenta Musicae 
Sacrae, II. Par ReN&-JEAN HesBert, O.S.B. 4°, pp. 102 et 
100 phototypies. Macon: Protat Fréres, 1954. 5,000 fr. 


Voici & peine deux ans que le premier volume des Monumenta musicae 
sacrae est paru (voir le compte rendu dans ce Journal, April 1953, 
p. 104-5), et déja le second est sorti de presse. C’est le XII Ie Centenaire 
de la fondation de l’abbaye de Jumiéges (654) qui a été l’occasion de la 
publication du présent volume. La plupart des manuscrits musicaux 
de Jumiéges existant encore (presque tous sont conservés 4 la Biblio- 
théque de la Ville de Rouen), c’est une autre bonne fortune qu’ils ont 
eue de se voir examinés par un spécialiste: et ils sont tellement nombreux 
et suggestifs qu’ils méritaient réellement la splendide étude qui vient 
de leur étre consacrée par dom Hesbert. 

Tous les manuscrits musicaux de Jumiéges nous sont d’abord 
présentés, munis chacun de son exacte description. Souvent, de 
copieux extraits de textes suivent ces descriptions, accompagnées quel- 
quefois de suggestions ou méme de discussions intéressantes,' qui 
feront la joie des musicologues et des liturgistes. Puis vient le chapitre 
attendu sur les Notations musicales connues a Fumiéges du XI* au XV* 
siécle, d’un intérét extraordinaire: nous avons le plaisir d’apprendre que 
les manuscrits musicaux de Jumiéges les plus nombreux sont aussi les 
plus anciens, ceux écrits en neumes, en notation normande ‘in campo 
aperto’ des XI¢ et XII¢ siécles, comme ceux écrits en cette méme nota- 
tion normande, mais dont les neumes sont disposés sur des lignes. 
Jumiéges n’ignora point cependant la notation dite francaise (distincte 


? Concernant I’office de S. Léger contenu dans le MS. Rouen Y. 80 (voir 
p. 67 ss.), je suis en mesure de dire que cet office ne ressemble pas a celui que 
l'abbaye Saint-Vaast d’Arras célébrait en l’honneur de ce saint, et d’ajouter que 
le MS. Bordeaux 85, qui contient le méme office que le manuscrit de Rouen, ne 
saurait provenir de l’abbaye Saint-Vaast: le titre Breviarium Nobiliacense, 
signalé par Dreves, étant insuffisant & en faire un bréviaire de Saint-Vaast 
d@’Arras, en raison du contenu, trop différent de celui des Bréviaires de Saint- 
Vaast authentiques. 
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de la normande), mais seulement pour de maigres offices propres, tous 
du XIe siécle. 

Il est remarquable que la notation alphabétique se soit installée } 
Jumiéges, au moins dans plusieurs offices propres de saints: les parti- 
cipants au Congrés de Jumiéges tenu en juin 1954 ont pu entendre une 
communication de Mlle Corbin sur la Valeur et sens de la Notation 
Alphabétique a Fumiéges et en Normandie, que tout le monde lira bientét 
dans la publication des Actes du Congrés. 

Enfin, il est une particularité musicale qui doit étre relevée ici: c’est 
la présence 4 Jumiéges de plusieurs spécimens de notation insulaire 





neumatique, dont le détail est donné p. 86-87: ces spécimens sont | 


généralement de peu d’étendue, sauf le célébre Pontifical de $t. 
Germans in Cornwall, MS. Rouen A27, connu sous le nom de Pontificale 
Lanaletense et publié dans la H.B.S. en 1937: The St. Germans Ponti- 
fical, contenant de nombreuses piéces neumées, de cette belle notation 
anglaise, fine et droite, du X¢ siécle finissant. Mais déja la question de 
provenance a fait l’objet, au Congrés de Jumiéges, d’une communication 


de Dom Jean Stéphan, moine de Buckfast Abbey, d’aprés laquelle le | 
Pontificale Lanaletense pourrait bien avoir été écrit a l’abbaye de | 


Tavistock (Devon). 


Enfin, aprés un tableau montrant |’évolution de la notation de | 


Jumiéges aux XII¢ et XIII* siécles, vient une magnifique série de 
100 grandes planches reproduisant les pages les plus représentatives des 
manuscrits musicaux de Jumiéges. 

L’on ne saurait assez remercier l’auteur de nous avoir offert ce régal 
musicologique, qui nous fait mieux connaitre les notations musicales 
en usage en Normandie au moyen 4ge et celles qui y étaient connues 


sans y étre spécialement employées. C’est aussi un important chapitre de | 


histoire d’un grand monastére frangais que nul n’était mieux 4 méme 
d’écrire que dom Hesbert. On ne peut que lui souhaiter de nombreux 


imitateurs: il subsiste tant de richesses musicales monastiques trop peu | 


connues, qui attendent leur digne investigateur. 


Louts Brov, 0.5.8. 


Michael Servetus, Humanist and Martyr. By Joun F. Futon. | 


Pp. 98, 28 illustrations. New York: Herbert Reichner, 1953. 


Micnak Servetus (1511-53), humanist, biblical critic, anatomist, and 
geographer, is perhaps best remembered as victim of that odium theo- 
logicum so rife in Protestant and Catholic circles during the sixteenth 
century. Author of several works criticizing the accepted doctrine of the 
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Trinity, he incurred the enmity of Calvin and suffered martyrdom for 
his opinions at the stake near Geneva. The occasion of the four hun- 
dredth anniversary of his tragic death has been commemorated by the 
publication of several books and articles. Dr. Fulton’s is particularly 
welcome since it contains an admirable bibliography prepared by 
Madeline E. Stanton and many fine illustrations in addition to his own 
scholarly discussion of Servetus’s place in the history of physiology. 

It is surely one of the strange paradoxes of history that a great physio- 
logical discovery like that of the pulmonary or lesser circulation of the 
blood should have been made by one whose chief interest was theology 
and who expounded it merely as an illustration of the nature of the 
workings of the Divine Spirit. Dr. Fulton describes the background of 
this discovery in the works of Galen and Vesalius, briefly relates the 
career of Servetus, and makes plain, as against such writers as E. Nor- 
denskiéld (The History of Biology, p. 111), for example, that Servetus 
was indeed correcting Galen from his own critical observations as a 
skilled anatomist. That he belonged to the line of Vesalius, Fabricius, 
and Harvey, scientists who looked at Nature with their own eyes, must 
be apparent to anyone who will read his description of the lesser circula- 
tion for themselves, ‘a truth’, as he declared, ‘which was unknown to 
Galen’. The question of the priority of this discovery is settled in favour 
of the Spaniard and due tribute accorded to Servetus as polyhistor and 
one of the acutest minds of his age. 

A word must be said of the census of known copies of the works of 
Servetus contained in the bibliography. Unfortunately, where it has 
been possihle to verify this, it has been found incomplete. Of the 250 
libraries consulted, barely half are recorded as returning copies, and of 
these only four Oxford and four Cambridge libraries are named. This 
may be due to a poor response or to indifferent checking. The following 
amendments at least are required: 

1. De Trinitatis Erroribus. Manchester College, Oxford (hereafter 
M.C.O.), holds two copies of the spurious (? 1721) edition, not the 
edition of 1531 as listed by Fulton, p. 51. (The original edition is rare 
and the remark on p. 51 that ‘the volume is actually not so rare as has 
often been stated’ should be treated with reserve. It is possible that 
several other copies returned as first editions are, in fact, copies of the 
forged work of ? 1721. In 1934 at a Swiss auction a copy fetched £126.) 
A copy of the Dutch translation of this work also at M.C.O. is not noted 
(P. 53). 

2. Dialogi de Trinitate. M.C.O. holds two copies of the spurious edi- 
tion of this work (? 1721), not one of the original edition (1532), as listed 
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3- In Leonardum Fuchsium Apologia. The Bodleian holds a copy of 
this work (1536), not listed on p. 66. 

4. Biblia Sacra. Folio ed. Two copies at M.C.O., not listed on p. 79. 

5. Christianismi Restitutio, Murr reprint. Two copies at M.C.O., not 
listed on p. go. H. J. McLacutan 


The Evangelicals at Oxford, 1735-1871. By J. S. REYNOLDs. Pp. 
xi+212. Oxford: Blackwell, 1953. 25s. 


Mr. REYNOLDs’ narrative of the fortunes of Evangelicalism and of the 
leading Evangelicals in Oxford during the century and a third from the 
beginnings of Methodism to the University Tests Act has destroyed not 
a few traditional legends, as well as establishing new facts; and in so 
doing has made a notable contribution to the history of the Evangeli- 
cal movement not only in Oxford but also in the Church of England. 
His first chapter strengthens the evidence, to which Dr. G. C. B. 
Davies’s The Early Cornish Evangelicals made an important contribu- 


tion, in support of the conclusion (in Mr. Reynolds’ words) ‘that the | 








Oxford Methodists were not (as has often been supposed) an exclusive | 
or even an original influence in the rise of Evangelicalism in the 18th | 


century’. Next he corrects a series of writers (including Canons Ollard 
and Smyth) who believed James Stillingfleet to have been still in Oxford 
at the time of the expulsion of the six undergraduates from St. Edmund 
Hall in 1768 for revivalistic activities, by proving that he had left there 
in 1767, a fact to which he attaches considerable importance. Moreover, 
he rebuts the conclusions of Mr. Balleine and of Canon Smyth that this 
expulsion marked the transference of the Evangelicals to Cambridge, by 
showing that the fifteen years after 1768 were productive of some of the 
principal leaders of the Oxford Evangelicals; particularly Nathaniel 
Bridges, Isaac Crouch, and Edward Spencer (who anticipated the policy 
of Simeon in keeping the Evangelicals close to the Church of England). 
Although Mr. Reynolds is himself bound by filial pietas to St. Edmund 
Hall, he succeeds in disputing the general description of Oxford 
Evangelicalism during the period 1784-1806 as ‘the religion of Teddy 
Hall’, although he holds that Crouch ‘must be regarded as the real nurs- 
ing father of Evangelicalism in Oxford’. Furthermore, the laurels are 
plainly removed from the brow of Cambridge by the facts that at the 
meeting on 12 April 1799, at which the Church Missionary Society was 
founded, of the sixteen clergymen and nine laymen present, nine clergy- 
men were from Oxford, and four from Cambridge; whilst of the first 


Committee of thirteen of the C.M.S., seven were Oxford men and four | 


from Cambridge. During the period from 1795 to 1851, when the 
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London church of St. Andrew by the Wardrobe was closely associated 
with the C.M.S., four Oxford Evangelical clergymen were rectors in 
succession. Mr. Reynolds therefore seriously criticizes Canon J. H. 
Overton’s underestimation of Oxford Evangelicalism in the first half of 
the nineteenth century. 

But better still was to follow for Oxford when in 1807 Daniel Wilson 
became Vice-Principal of St. Edmund Hall, being succeeded in 1812 
by John Hill, and when in 1809 John Natt began an influential Evangeli- 
cal ministry in the parish of St. Giles’. The year 1813, however, was the 
annus mirabilis for the Oxford Evangelicals, when Dr. Macbride became 
Principal of Magdalen Hall, H. N. Pearson was Senior Proctor, an 
Oxford auxiliary of the British and Foreign Bible Society was founded, 
and R. F. Walker became curate of St. Giles’. During the early nine- 
teenth century indeed the Oxford Evangelicals increased in number, 
social and academic position, and in subsequent ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment. With the election of B. J. Symons as Warden of Wadham in 1831, 
the movement reached its apogee; and his long tenure of the office until 
1871 marked Wadham as the principal Evangelical college, for which 
reason (it is interesting to observe in passing) R. W. Church was entered 
there in 1833! Moreover, Symons was Vice-Chancellor in that crucial 
year in the history of the Tractarian Movement, 1844-5. Nor was 
Symons a!one in academic glory. In 1839 R. L. Cotton became Provost 
of Worcester, and in 1843 F. I. Jeune, Master of Pembroke; a strange 
commentary on the statement of Dr. Eugene Stock that ‘there were at 
Oxford almost no Evangelicals to observe’ the rise of Tractarianism. 
Per contra, Mr. Reynolds shows that during the twenty-five years after 
1845 the Oxford Evangelicals were probably at the height of their 
influence. But the Tractarians had their revenge; for the stormy aca- 
demic history of the period 1833-45 led to a reluctance of Evangelical 
parents to send their sons to Oxford; and during the years 1845-8 no 
single Evangelical who became noteworthy in later life was matricu- 
lated at Oxford. 1845 was to prove more effective than 1768 in dispersing 
the Oxford Evangelicals! 

Other signs of the times, unfavourable to them, multiplied; Wilber- 
force became bishop of Oxford in 1845; in 1859 Liddon left Cuddesdon 
for the Vice-Principalship of St. Edmund Hall, with the hope (as Mr, 
Owen Chadwick’s The Founding of Cuddesdon has shown) ‘to turn it 
into a little Christian Fortress in the midst of the Rationalism and 
Indifferentism which lay modern Oxford waste’. During its high sum- 
mer, however, Evangelicalism had exercised much influence there, and 
Mr. Reynolds amasses a convincing array of facts to disprove the alleged 
academic inferiority of its leaders. Over 100 Oxford Evangelicals of his 
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period figure in the D.N.B.; sixty were appointed to fellowships and 
tutorships (only six after the fateful year 1845); eight were Bampton 
lecturers; whilst twenty-eight became bishops, ten English diocesans 
and seventeen colonial, with one English suffragan. 

One of the most serviceable features of Mr. Reynolds’ study is the 
biographical appendix, giving details of the chief persons amongst 
Oxford Evangelicals. His book is a notable contribution to Anglican 
church history; for the general history of the church must rest upon such 
local and regional studies as Mr. Reynolds here affords. Only by the 
patient collection and interpretation of local detail can over-hasty 
generalizations, such as those to which the Evangelical movement has 
been subjected, be corrected. Mr. Reynolds’ book is written in an easy 
and pleasant style; and both author and publisher have the satisfaction 
of having made available to students a valuable and definitive history of 
Oxford Evangelicalism from the middle of the eighteenth to the end of 
the third quarter of the nineteenth centuries. NORMAN Sykes 


Love, Power, and Fustice : Ontological analyses and ethical applications. 
By Paut TILLicu. Pp. viii+ 127. London: Oxford University 
Press, 1954. 10s. 6d. 


WE are bound to believe in the unity of God, but in the world process 
which depends upon Him we experience what appears to be inexplicable 
disunity. There are tensions between the facts of power and the claims 
of justice and love. Even the claims of justice and love are not always in 
evident harmony. The problem is not to prove the unity of God but to 
show how love, power, and justice may be interpreted as manifestations 
of the essential unity of God. It is inevitably an ontological problem. 
We cannot make a direct study of pure being because we can only con- 
ceive of it indirectly through what we know to be in being. But we can 
make an ‘ontological analysis’ of our experience of what is in being. In 
selected acts of analysis we may find certain metaphorical indications 
of the nature of pure being. ‘It was our task’, writes Professor Tillich, ‘to 
show that essentially, in their created nature, love, power, and justice 
are united’ (p. 108). 

What is ‘ontological analysis’? Is it a new method or a new name for 
an old method? Professor Tillich believes that the nature of a method 
is best disclosed in its use. Its justification is its utility. “The question of 
a method cannot be answered before the method is applied successfully 
or unsuccessfully’ (p. 24). But who is to measure the success and how 
is it to be measured? It is successful in so far as it develops concepts 
through which we can understand in a metaphorical way more of the 
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essential unity of being below the conflicts of human experience. “The 

jon as to which concepts are able to perform this function can only 
be answered through trials which must be tested by the power they 
have to make man’s encounter with reality understandable’ (p. 35). 
But how do we know when we are understanding reality? He replies 
that, in verifying ontological judgements, “There is certainly not an 
experimental way, but there is an experiential way. It is the way of an 
intelligent recognition of the basic ontological structure within the en- 
countered reality, including the process of encountering itself’ (p. 24). 
Though it must be admitted that an act of vision can only be fully 
explained in being experienced, it would be helpful to have a fuller 
elucidation of this act of ‘intelligent recognition’. 

No summary can do justice to the carefully articulated argument of 
Professor Tillich but his main contention is that love, power, and justice, 
interpreted not literally but metaphorically, characterize pure being and 
are present throughout the world process. ‘Love, power, and justice are 
one in the divine ground’ (p. 108). They are one beneath the separations 
and conflicts of the present world. They will be one in the culminating 
state of re-created unity. He seems to envisage the world process as a 
developing activity in which the original unity is somehow differentiated 
into centres of power which are seeking a restoration and enrichment 
of the original unity. In this process each centre of power or being justly 
claims to be what it is and to become what it ought to become. Just 
power is the foundation of just claims. Justice consists in giving and 
receiving what is due to the intrinsic and dynamic claims of power. The 
ultimate claim of each centre of power is for fulfilment within ‘the unity of 
universal fulfilment’ (p. 65). The struggle for power when rightly under- 
stood is a struggle for unity. Love is power seeking to renew a unity 
which has been lost. It is not vainly seeking to unite powers which are 
essentially strange to one another but to reunite powers which have 
become estranged. It does not contradict justice but fulfils it. “Love 
reunites; justice preserves what is to be reunited’ (p. 71). ‘Creative 
justice is the form of reuniting love’ (p. 66). The work of love is shown 
in acts of loving compulsion or in acts of forgiveness which forgive in 
order to reunite. In short, to complete an earlier quotation, ‘Love, 
power, and justice are one in the divine ground, they shall become one 
in human existence’ (p. 108). 

How far is the method successful in showing how love, power, and 
justice are one in pure being and, in spite of appearances, one in what 
has come into being? It is not quite clear whether Professor Tillich 
considers any of the centres of power to be entirely impersonal. If any 
centres are entirely devoid of personal characteristics, it is hard to see 
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how their activities can rightly be described, even in metaphorical terms 
as just and loving. What kind of unity can we conceive which would 
unite justice and love with the movement of the sea? The discussion 
tends to be concentrated on encounters between centres of personal 
power, whether individual or corporate. In this realm it is less difficult 
to conceive of a perfect act of power which has ‘the form of justice and 
the substance of love’ (p. 8). This reconciliation is not a logical har- 
monization of concepts which have been defined by mutual exclusion, 
but a unity in act which is profounder than their separation in thought 





or in imperfect activity. It is hazardous to speculate whether we can con- | 


ceive a world process in which all acts might have this perfect character, 
Our powers of imagination falter when we advance from the contempla- 
tion of a single act to the survey of a plurality of acts composing a pro- 
cess which is moving towards a richer unity. What happens, for example, 
when two centres of personal power require the simultaneous use of 
some material thing for the just development of their potential powers? 
Fortunately we need not pursue these speculative problems as Professor 
Tillich is determined to avoid fruitless speculation and to concentrate 
upon the actual process in which we find ourselves engaged. He is 
analysing this world: not all possible worlds. In seeking to understand 
the unity or love, power, and justice in the actual world, for whom are 
we seeking this unity? It is not simply for the spectator but for the indi- 
vidual who acts and suffers in human history. He must be enabled to 
see more clearly the grounds for his faith in their unity even when ex- 
perience seems to contradict his faith. An acute problem is the fact of 
injustice. ‘It is not unjust that in the struggle between power and power 
one of the beings involved shows a superior power of being. The mani- 
festation of this fact is not unjust but creative. But injustice occurs if in 
this struggle the superior power uses its power for the reduction or 
destruction of the inferior power. This can happen in all forms of per- 
sonal encounters’ (p. 88). If acts of injustice are facts, the next problem 
is to understand them in such a way as not to destroy the act of faith that 
ultimately the process is a unity of love, power, and justice for the indi- 
vidual. Professor Tillich goes some way in showing that those who act 
against love act against their true being and relapse into desolating but 
not annihilating despair. It is not plain how the victims of injustice re- 
ceive any automatic compensation for their losses. But Professor Tillich 
clearly does not expect the process to regain its balance by purely auto- 
matic means. The active initiative of love is necessary in appropriate 
acts of compulsion and forgiveness. But ‘Love does not enforce salva- 
tion’ (p. 114). Universality of fulfilment is not attained in the historical 
order. Even the Church and similar movements are only ‘fragmentary 
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anticipations’ (p. 124) of the Kingdom of God. The problem of free will 
remains. This freedom can be used unjustly and it can innocently be 
used unwisely in acts of compulsion and forgiveness. Ontological analysis 
cannot enable us to see how the consummation in which we believe by 
faith will be achieved. Professor Tillich himself does not claim that his 
analysis does more than assist faith in its search for understanding. 

No one can fail to appreciate the subtlety of Professor Tillich’s treat- 
ment of these profound issues. His analyses of love, power, and justice 
are admirably free from sentimentality and cynicism. Though serious 
problems remain unsolved, he is fully justified Yn his affirmation that 
‘Man cannot solve any of his great problems if he does not see them in 


the light of his own being and of being-itself’ (p. 125). 
G. F. Woops 


Organic Design: A Study of Scientific Thought from Ray to Paley. 
By C. E. Raven. Pp. 16. Friends of Dr Williams’s Library: 
Seventh Lecture, 1953. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege (O.U.P.), 
1954. 2s. 6d. 


We have good reason to be grateful to Dr. Raven. His work on the early 
naturalists—particularly John Ray—is valuable as a contribution not 
only to science, but also to the history of our present view of the 
Natural World. As he said in his Gifford Lectures: 

Historians of science have, until recently, committed the same error as 
historians of the early Church in the fourth and fifth centuries: they have 
written as if the only events of importance in the previous period were 
those which directly anticipated and promoted the current orthodoxy of 
their own day. 

He himself has done much to correct this, and in doing it he has helped 
us to reconsider the nature of Science and its relation to the rest of 
human knowledge. This address on Organic Design concerns one of the 
questions which are raised. 

The appearance of purpose and design is the most striking feature of 
organic nature. It is manifest in development, in the relation of 
structure to function, and in the behaviour of all living things. From 
early times the analogy with the design of human machines and with 
our own consciously purposeful activities has been used as evidence of 
extra-physical or Divine direction. 

In this essay Dr. Raven compares the teleology of John Ray in The 
Wisdom of God with that of his follower Paley in his Natural Theology. 
Ray’s teleology was much finer and wider than that of Paley: he not 
only attempted to account for the evident purposiveness in organic 
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structure but also faced all those difficulties of imperfection and of sin 
and pain which confront us when we impute Divine design to the natural 
world and its events. His generation could no longer accept the beautiful 
simplicity of Langland, in which Reason 

Preached and proved that these pestilences 

Were for pure sin to punish the people." 
The medieval belief in the double significance of natural phenomena 
—and that the direct spiritual significance was far the most important— 
had degenerated and, as superstition, it was despised in Ray’s day: 

Cardan believed great states depend 

Upon the tip of the Bear’s tail’s end.” 
It was for Ray to try to reinterpret the significance of the natural world, 

In contrast with Ray, Paley’s work is open to criticism. His knowledge 

was limited, often out of date, and it was second-hand. And in a great 


measure he took his argument from Ray. But his importance is much | 


greater than that of a mere successful popular copyist. As Dr. Raven 
says, he lived in an age of mechanism and formulated his argument in 
its terms. He was at his best when he discussed the evidence of design in 
anatomical structure. And if one may venture to disagree on one point 
with Dr. Raven, biological studies were by no means wholly marking 
time in Paley’s day; for the foundations of the tremendous advances of 
the nineteenth century in comparative anatomy were already being laid. 

Paley’s very defects were in one sense an advantage. For his limited 








and concrete outlook brought one part of this great and difficult problem | 


to a clear issue: what was the origin of the striking purposiveness of 
crganic structure? Though his facts were second-hand they were sound 
in essentials. Paley was not defeated by Darwinism because his anatomy 
was bad. It was because natural selection seemed to provide an alter- 
native explanation for phenomena the reality of which was admitted. 
This is important because in an important respect the defeat of 
Paley’s argument was less complete than at the time it seemed to be. 
Since 1859 we have come to realize that that powerful agent Natural 
Selection is essentially permissive. It specifies what organisms must do 
if the species is to survive, rather than how they must do it. It may 


require that for survival we must show intelligence. But that this re- | 


quirement can be met by the amazing machinery of the brain ultimately 
depends upon the unique features of the underlying plan of the material 
Universe in which we find ourselves. Increasing knowledge has only 
made us more aware than ever of this ordered plan. 


’ From Piers Plowman, C. vi. 115. 
* Samuel Butler, Hudibras, Pt. 2, Canto 3. 
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As Dr. Raven says, the mechanistic interlude is now passing to its 
close. The question which besets the man of science today is no longer 
whether there is an ordered plan. It concerns the significance of that 
plan and the place of our humanity in it: ‘What profit is there in my 
blood when I go down into the pit? Shall the dust praise Thee? Shall it 
declare Thy truth?’ To that neither Paley nor Natural Science provides 
an answer. John Ray and Dr. Raven at least give some of us real help on 
what may be the way towards one. C. F. A. PANTIN 


The End of Time: A Meditation on the Philosophy of History. By 
Joser Prerer. Translated by MicHAEL BULLOCK. Pp. 157. Lon- 
don: Faber and Faber, 1954. 10s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR Preper’s brief but sensitive study of eschatology derives 
much of its force from assumptions not all of which will be shared by 
readers of this fournal. Many will accept his belief that the most reward- 
ing type of philosophy is that which is dependent upon theological 
insight; but in addition he bases his attitude on the Thomist conception 
of the relation between time and eternity, he treats Kant’s philosophy as 
a whole as an unhappy dissolution of essential truth, and, most important 
of all, he thinks of theology as resting upon a series of revealed proposi- 
tions. The Apocalypse is thus a body of certain predictions about the 
end of history which the Christian confidently trusts. Prof. Pieper has 
no difficulty in showing how shallow Kant’s eschatology appears when 
contrasted with the Christian view of history, or that Christian eschato- 
logy illuminates our understanding of contemporary history. But he 
shows no understanding of the modern discussion of ‘Revelation’ or of 
the need for reconstruction in the statement of Christian eschatology. 
At the same time the general implications of Christian eschatology 
(within the framework of his assumptions) are finely elucidated. 

H. CUNLIFFE-JONES 


Church of South India. The Movement Towards Union 1900-1947. 
By BeNGT SUNDKLER. Pp. 457. London: Lutterworth Press, 
1954. 255. 

Tuts is by far the most important book which has appeared about the 

Church of South India. It is not an apology for that Church, nor is it 

only a well-documented history of the negotiations which led to union; 

it is a theological history of the interaction of different Christian tradi- 
tions far removed from the lands of their origin and facing challenges and 
undergoing tensions which there were lacking or at least unrecognized. 
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Sundkler shows how, in the history of a Christian denominational tradi. 
tion, ‘transplantation is mutation’, and also shows how the inter. 
course of traditions modified the attitude of every European theologian 
who shared in the debate in South India and led to a common mind on 
many matters which still divide the Churches in Europe and America, 

The first five chapters of the book indicate the background of the 
Tranquebar meeting of 1919 which is generally taken as the start of the 
movement towards Church Union in South India. In fact it was not: 
Tranquebar was preceded by a Conference on Faith and Order in 
Madras in 1910, at which the opinion of Lambeth 1908, “The waste of 
force in the mission field calls aloud for unity’, was taken up and a plan 
prepared for a ‘Church of India’. The Tranquebar Conference was one 
of a series of meetings concerned with evangelism. The growing influence 
of Indian nationalism, which had already led to the formation of the 
National Missionary Society, was potent in these conferences and in 
further drawing Indian ministers together and making them feel that 
the Church divisions introduced with the Gospel were, out of their 
historical context, irrelevant. Many times in the history of the Church 
nationalism has been a divisive factor, but in South India its influence 
was steadily and powerfully towards union. Union was delayed so long 
because the debate was carried on by foreign theologians. 

The Tranquebar Manifesto suggested a doctrinal basis for a united 
Church, accepting the historic episcopate and the spiritual equality of 
all members of the two Churches as axiomatic. After Tranquebar the 
union movement became the official business of the Churches. They had 
to refer to their parent bodies in England and America, and the theo- 
logians, or perhaps more the Church historians, took over the debate 
from the evangelists. In Chapters VII and VIII Sundkler describes the 


problems which arose when the Tranquebar proposals were taken to | 


Church bodies in India, the first Joint Committee on Church Union in 
Bangalore in 1920, and the Lambeth Conference of that year, whose 
Encyclical was largely the work of Bishop Palmer. It was already clear 
that in India there was general agreement about the Faith of the Church, 
in so far as it is expressed in the Creeds ; but there was wide difference of 
opinion on questions of Order. During the first ten years Bishop Palmer 
and Professor Vernon Bartlet provided most of the arguments in the 
debate. Sundkler shows that both approached their task with a similar 
aim, to reconstruct in India the Church of the first centuries, united and 
pure. But Palmer took the Cyprianic Church as his model; Bartlet 
wanted to restore the Ignatian church polity because he saw in it a freer 
relationship between bishops and their people and more reliance on the 
Spirit—he described it as ‘the episcopate of Congregationalism’ (p. 179). 
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Palmer had asserted: ‘There is perhaps no prerequisite of union so 
urgeaitly required as this—a true, comprehensive, and mediating theo- 
logy’ (p. 117). Sundkler shows how Palmer worked out this thesis from 
three main positions: Church Union involves seeking the Plan in God’s 
mind; Union will involve dying to the less in order to rise to the greater; 
the rule of Order is definite, but in order to confirm the rule itself ex- 
ceptions are sometimes necessary. 

An important theological attitude made its contribution from 1937 
when Streckeisen of the Basel Mission questioned the assumptions of 
Palmer and Bartlet which had informed so much of the Scheme. He 
asked whether phrases like ‘the faith the Church has ever held’ really 
mean anything. He wanted an appeal to Scripture alone, and not to the 
Creeds, but for an entirely different reason from the small liberal Con- 
gregationalist group who wished to assert the right of individual judge- 
ment. In 1939 a long section was added to the Scheme accepting Holy 
Scripture as ‘the supreme and decisive standard of faith’ (instead of ‘the 
ultimate standard of faith’) and expounding the Trinitarian Faith so as 
to exclude the possibility of syncretism. This emphasis was recognized as 
held within the framework of the Church’s continuous tradition. Many 
have found that this principle, when applied by a group studying prob- 
lems together to give the Church guidance on some matter, has led to 
a new understanding of Catholicity, as a true synthesis has been found 
on the basis of the apostolic tradition handed on in the Scriptures. 

In Chapter XIII Sundkler describes the two main matters which had 
to be decided after the publication of the final Scheme of Union in 1941; 
the Anglican request for supplemental ordination and different inter- 
pretations of the ‘pledge’ to safeguard consciences during the interim 
period, and gives an outline of the course of the Churches’ final de- 
cisions to unite. 

Chapter XIV describes briefly the actual inauguration of Union and 
concludes with an epilogue. There are seventy pages of notes, an 
appendix comparing the provisions of the Scheme in 1932 and 1939 
about the relative powers of bishops and the Synod in matters of faith, 
order, and worship, a select bibliography, two maps, and subject and 
name indexes. Sundkler’s sources seem exhaustive, though he notes that 
there may be important collections of letters he has not seen (including 
Bishop Palmer's). 

There is much to praise and little to criticize in this book; the facts 
are as complete as possible and the writing concise. Sundkler’s method 
of illuminating theological discussion with pictures of the persons chiefly 
involved in each phase makes his account vivid. I have seen few mis- 
takes. Mar Gregorios (p. 128) was Jacobite Metropolitan of Jerusalem, 
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not Patriarch of Antioch. For Herbert (p. 282) probably Hebert should 
be read. I do not understand the reference on p. 339 to the Invocation of 
the Holy Spirit ‘taken over from the 1928 Prayer Book’ and incorporated 
in the Inauguration Service apparently to please the Anglo-Catholics! 
I can remember no such prayer in the Services used on that day. 

The South Indian negotiations are often condemned in Anglican 
circles as hasty, and the suggestion made that the solutions reached of 
many grave problems such as the unification of the Ministry were il] 
considered. Sundkler’s book refutes these charges. It is unfortunate that 
the Anglican proposals for supplemental ordination were not made 
earlier when they could have been subjected to detailed examination, but 
the proposal for joint commissioning, as first made, was not entirely 
dissimilar. Its great weakness lay in its ambiguity and it was dropped, 
Difficulty arises as soon as one body recognizes another as also part of 
the true Church of Christ, if the recognition can only be a limited one, 
Once you have admitted the work of the Holy Spirit in the other body, 
and that God has used its ordinances as means of grace, it is difficult to 
see how you can then speak of a defective ministry, except in the realm 
of authority. And if this is so the kind of commissioning used at the 
inauguration of the C.S.I., which was a bestowal of authority to minister 
in the united Church, would seem adequate. The uniting Churches con- 
sidered their action at the inauguration to be merely the recognition and 
acceptance of what God himself had done, despite men’s theories. The 
‘pledge’ was the protection of conscience of those who, while believing 
in union, could not believe in this ‘undistinguishing regard’ of God’s 
action in the uniting Churches. 

Sundkler mentions the contribution of the Bangalore Theological 


College to the cause of union. It cannot be doubted it would have been 


still greater had Anglicans shared in its life during the years of negotia- 
tion. It should be considered if the creation of united theological 
colleges, with whatever denominational safeguards are demanded, may 
not be an important means of reaching a common theology, growing 
out of united worship and study, which will provide a firm basis for 
union. South Indian experience suggests this might be a most fruitful 
new approach to the whole question. L. W. Brown 
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SHORT NOTICES 


Archaeology and the Religion of Israel. By W. F. ALBRIGHT. 3rd ed. 
Pp.xii+246. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press; London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege, 1953. 28s. 

Tue first edition of this book was published in 1942 (cf. 7.7.S., 1943, 

pp. 76-78) and the second in 1946. The third edition is photographically 

reproduced, but has eight additional pages of Addenda and Corrigenda, 
containing seventy-four additional notes, in some cases modifying state- 
ments made in the text, but in most cases supplying additional material 
which has now become available or references to more recent literature. 

They add greatly to the value of a book already highly esteemed, and 

owners of the second edition will not find the third a superfluity. 

H. H. ROWLEY 


The Student’s New Testament. By E. J. Goopsprep. Pp. x+-1055. 
The University of Chicago Press; Cambridge University Press, 
1954. 56s. 6d. net. 


Here is in effect a ‘Loeb’ New Testament. The Greek text on the left- 
hand page is that of Westcott and Hort—reproduced, it would seem, 
photographically: the English version on the right is Goodspeed’s well- 
known ‘modern speech’ version of 1923 (The New Testament: an 
American Translation), which follows Westcott and Hort very closely. 
The order of books, however, accords with normal practice. 


The New Testament: A Historical and Analytic Survey. By M. C. 
TENNEY. Pp. 448, with g charts: 13 maps. U.S.A.: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1953; London: The Inter- 
Varsity Fellowship, 1954. 12s. 6d. 


Dr. TENNEY is Dean of the Graduate School of Wheaton College, 
Illinois ; and he has aimed at producing ‘a compact guide to the essential 
facts’ which will enable the student to interpret the New Testament for 
himself. The result falls into two main sections: the first surveys the 
political, social, economic, and religious aspects of the world into which 
Christianity came (pp. 29-144); the second sets each book of the New 
Testament in its historical context (pp. 145-414). Much valuable 
material has been brought together, especially in the earlier section. 
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The author’s general point of view may be gauged from his remark th 


‘if it could be shown that any one of the books of the New Testame : 


was falsely attributed to the person whose name it bears, its place in the 
canon would be endangered’ (p. 418). H. F. D. Spar 


L’ Evéque dans la tradition pastorale du XVI siécle, by P. Brourayy 
S.J. Pp. 139. Museum Lessianum, Section historique, no. 16) 
Brussels: Desclée de Brouwer, 1953. 


Tuis is a French translation, with additions by the translator, of Hy 
Jedin’s Das Bischofsideal der katholischen Reformation which originally 
appeared in 1942. There is a sameness and static quality about i 
chapters; for substantially the idea of the cura animarum remained) 
unchanged from Gerson to Borromeo. What changed was the extent t™ 
which bishops and governments were ready to allow the ideal to bg) 
fulfilled in practice. The book’s purpose is to point to the rel 

documents, not to discuss them fully nor to set them in the background? 
of a wider context of thought. OweEN CHADWICE 


The Conservative Mind, by Russet. Kirk. Pp. 480. London: : 


Faber & Faber, 1954. 30s. 


Tus book is both a history of Conservative ideas in England and 
America since Burke and the Federalists and an attempt to apprai 

their future. The English side of the story has often been told, but, o 

this side of the Atlantic at least, the story of the American Right hal 
more novelty. The work is an example of the recent Conservative! 
renascence, the most constructive teaching of which lies in its under) 
standing that society and government rest ultimately on religious) 
sanctions. J. P. C. Roach 


The Index to Religious Periodical Literature, noticed in 7.T.S. N& 4 
V (1954), P- 320, is being distributed by the American Library Associae - 
tion, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. : 
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